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Non-credit  eve 

on  the  Brown  campus  are  open  to  all 

Brown  alumni  and  to  the  general 

public  without  entrance  requirements. 

Classes  meet  once  a  week  for  12 

weeks  and  are  taught  largely  by 

Brown  faculty  members  and 

advanced  Brown  graduate  students. 

A  wide  variety  of  courses  is  offered  in 

the  humanities  and  social  studies, 

languages,  accounting,  securities, 

modern  dance,  photography  —  and 

this  year  even  on  the  subject  of 

mushrooms! 

The  Extension  semester  begins 
September  23rd  and  the  cost  of  each 

course  is  $45. 


Resumed 
Undergraduate 
Education 
Program 

Begun  by  the  University  in  1973, 
the  Resumed  Undergraduate 
Education  Program  was  designed  for 
the  admission  of  men  and  women 
who  are  25  years  old  or  older  or 
whose  formal  education  has  been 
interrupted  five  or  more  years  before 
date  of  application  RUE  students  are 
admitted  as  fully-matriculated 
candidates  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  and  may  study  at  either  a 
part-time  or  a  full-time  rate 

All  undergraduate  courses  and 
concentration  options  open  to 
undergraduates  in  the  University  are 
available  to  RUE  students. 
Candidates  may  enter  with  transfer 
credit  or  as  beginning  freshmen. 


Further  information  and  an 

Extension  catalog  can  be  obtained 

by  calling  401-863-2397  or  by 

writing  to  the  Brown  Extension 

Division  (Alumnae  Hall).  Box  1875, 

Brown  University.  Providence, 

Rhode  Island  029 12 


Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  401  -863-2243  or  by  writing 
Dean  Charlotte  Lowney  Tomas.  Box 
1875.  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  02912. 
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6    The  Men  and  Women  in  the  Beefeater  Hats 

Are  they  ceremonial  anachronisms  or  the  arbiters  of  fiscal  and 
academic  priorities?  The  Brown  Corporation  is  proving  once 
again  that  there  is  power  behind  the  Pomp  and  Circumstance. 

14     Journal  of  an  Intellectual  Vacation  (BYOB) 

While  some  may  have  t?een  devouring  Europe  in  21  days  this  sum- 
mer, 75  friends  and  alumni  of  Brown  were  getting  a  taste  of 
America  in  just  six  —  all  within  a  three-block  radius  of  Wavland 
dorm.  The  accommodations  were  less  than  four-star,  but  the  ex- 
perience was  strictly  first-class  at  the  third  alumni  college. 

23    "Inhaling  the  Seeds  of  Change" 

Mark  Spilka's  career  in  Brown's  English  department  began  in  the  late 
forties  when  Joyce's  Ulysses  was  forbidden  to  undergraduates  and 
the  New  Criticism  was  still  a  gleam  in  Robiert  Penn  Warren's  eye.  In 
this  warm,  if  irreverent,  thirty-year  retrospective.  Professor  Spilka 
writes  about  the  English  department  then  and  now. 

28     Sally  Horn:  At  Peace  With  the  Pentagon 

The  only  way  to  have  an  impact  on  government  is  to  join  it,  says 
Sally  Kusnitz  Horn  '68,  foreign  affairs  analyst  and  specialist  in 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  relations,  who  went  to  work  for  the 
Pentagon  at  the  height  of  its  public  disfavor. 
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over:  The  symbol  for  Broum's  alumni  college  (and  the  e>itire  continuhig 
iucatwn  program)  is  the  highlighted  portion  of  the  University  shield  on 
le  rear  caver.  On  the  front  cover:  an  ailarged  detail  of  the  symbol. 


Uffiidldir  ths  EHiM' 


Changes  in  University  Hall 


The  final  faculty  meeting  of  the 
year  is  usually  a  routine  affair  devoted 
to  a  formal  vote  recommending  the 
candidates  for  degrees  to  the  Board  of 
Fellows  and  to  voting  on  academic  hon- 
ors for  the  seniors. 

The  meeting  last  May  31  was  not 
quite  so  routine.  President  Hornig 
began  by  saying  he  "would  like  to  make 
a  brief  announcement.  We  have  re- 
cently been  giving  careful  consideration 
to  restructuring  the  administration  in 
order  to  face  squarely  the  critical  prob- 
lems confronting  this  University  .  .  .  Al- 
though most  of  the  details  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  during  the  summer,  the 
general  principles  have  been  agreed  on. 
In  particular,  the  provost  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  working  with  me  on 
the  general  problems  of  the  University 
rather  than  concerning  himself  with  the 
details  of  the  academic  departments.  He 
will  chair  ACUP  (the  Advisorv  Commit- 
tee on  University  Planning)  and  put  a 
major  effort  into  developing  proposals 
for  educational  and  scholarlv  programs 
which  we  can  present  to  foundations 
and  other  potential  sources  of  support.  I 
anticipate  that  Dean  Mattfeld  will  as- 
sume substantially  increased  respon- 
sibilities for  faculty  personnel  ques- 
tions. In  addition,  departments  will  re- 
port to  her  regarding  undergraduate 
matters  and  to  Dean  Glicksman  for 
graduate  matters.  In  each  case,  this  will 
include  budgets  as  well  as  curricular 
questions.  Dean  Glicksman  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  selec- 
tive allocation  of  resources  for  graduate 
programs  called  for  in  the  Watson  Re- 
port ..." 

That  was  it.  There  was  no  time  for 
questions.  The  faculty  —  and  the  entire 
University  communitv  —  spent  the 
summer  weeks  wondering  just  what  all 
this  meant. 

On  August  22,  the  president,  in  a 
letter  to  department  chairmen  and  ad- 
ministrative officers,  spelled  out  some 
of  the  details. 

"]  consider  it  important,"  he  wrote, 
that  "because  of  his  long  service  and 
deep  experience  with  Brown,  its  pro- 
grams and  its  aspirations,  that  the  pro- 


NcTv  duties  for  Mert  Stoltz 

vost,  Merton  P.  Stoltz,  be  freed  from  the 
requirements  of  detailed  administration 
so  that  he  can  assist  me  with  the  more 
general  problems  of  the  University. 
More  particularlv,  1  would  like  him  to 
have  time  to  portra\-  the  University,  its 
needs,  and  the  programs  it  would  like 
to  undertake  to  foundations  and  other 
potential  sources  of  support.  His  previ- 
ous success  in  such  efforts  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  University  make  him 
uniquely  qualified  for  this  role. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal," 
Mr.  Hornig  continued,  "we  have 
created  the  new  post.  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Academic  Affairs,  which  will 
be  occupied  by  Jacquelyn  A.  Mattfeld. 
In  that  capacit\-  she  will  be  responsible 
for  all  faculty  appointments  and  the 
academic  budget,  including  all  aca- 
demic departments  and  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  post  (of)  Dean  of  the 
College  will  be  reestablished  and  a 
committee  to  assist  in  the  selection  is 
being  named.  The  dean  of  the  college 
will  assume  most  of  the  responsibilities 
for  the  undergraduate  'deaner\'  previ- 
ously held  by  Mrs.  Mattfeld.  However, 
in  order  to  avoid  overburdening  the 
new  offices,  certain  services,  such  as 
admission  and  financial  aid,  will  report 
for  the  time  being  to  the  provost." 


Nile  duties  —  and  title  —  for  Jackie  Mattfeld 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  duties  of  the  provost,  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  and  academic  affairs 
and  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school, 
most  of  which  had  been  outlined  in  his 
letter  or  in  his  statement  to  the  facuit\ 
on  May  31. 

The  provost,  according  to  the  pres- 
ident's description,  is  the  "general  dep 
uty  of  the  president  in  the  supervision 
of  the  University."  The  provost  is  re- 
sponsible, in  addition  to  the  depart- 
ments mentioned  earlier,  for  the  li- 
braries, the  Office  of  Institutional  Re- 
search, and  the  registrar. 

A  new  image  for  the 
campus  security  guard 

Only  one  crime  seems  to  be  on  tht 
rise  these  days  at  Brown  and  that  one  i 
an  increasing  problem  nationall\-  as 
well:  bicycle  and  automobile  theft.  All 
the  other  larcenies  are  down  from  last 
year  on  campus,  and  personal-injury 
crimes,  such  as  assault,  have  been  re- 
duced by  20  percent  or  more. 

Much  of  the  reason  behind  the 
trend-bucking  cuts  in  crime  at  Brown 
can  be  traced  to  the  transformation  of 
the  campus  securit)-  guard  from  a  crea 
lure  of  low  morale  and  efficiency  to  a 


I  trained  professional  with  modern  police 
equipment  and  public  support. 
1        Likewise,  much  of  the  credit  for 
this  change  in  modus  operandi  can  be 
given  to  James  C.  Lyons  III  '71,  the  new 
(director  of  Brown's  department  of  se- 
'curitv  service.  The  title  came  in  June, 
but  Jim  Lyons  has  been  on  the  job  since 
iDecember,  when  he  was  named  acting 
director.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served 
the  department  in  almost  every  capacity 
.It  one  time  or  another —  from  assistant 
director  all  the  way  down  to  part-time 
safety  patrol  relieving  other  officers. 
The  new  security  chief  entered 
Brown  as  an  undergraduate  in  1962,  but 
left  with  a  touch  of  wanderlust  which 
?ventually  turned  into  a  tour  of  duty  in 
v'ietnam.  (He  is  the  founder  of  the 
3rown  chapter  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.)  When  Lyons  re- 
sumed to  Brown  as  a  junior  in  1969,  he 
'realized  that  savings  and  the  G.I.  Bill 
veren't  going  to  cover  expenses,"  so  he 
iigned  on  for  part-time  duty  with  the 
;ecurity  force.  One  thing  led  to  another, 
lind  after  graduation  he  took  a  regular 
ull-time  post  —  "to  tide  me  over"  — 
intil  he  decided  what  he  wanted  to  do 
in  a  tight  job  market. 
;       After  three  years  and  a  rapid  rise 
'  hrough  the  ranks,  Jim  Lyons  has  dis- 
:overed  that  he  likes  what  he's  doing. 
^nd  he  seems  to  be  doing  the  right 
hings. 

"We're  putting  a  really  strong  em- 
)hasison  prevention,"  he  says,  citing 
he  rise  in  professionalism  as  the 
trongest  feature.  Once  thought  of  as 
ittle  more  than  amiable  custodians  in 
miform,  the  security  officers  at  Brown 
re  now  trained  as  special  police  at  the 
Ihode  Island  Municipal  Police  Acad- 
my.  Although  they  do  not  carry  guns 
m  duty,  the  guards  now  have  arrest 
lowers  for  the  first  time. 

"A  person  trained  at  a  police  acad- 
my  will  not  only  benefit  the  commun- 
ty  by  whatever  skills  he  learns,"  says 
-yens,  "but  he  will  have  an  image  of 
imself  as  a  professional  that  will  moti- 
ate  him  to  use  his  authority  and  train- 
ng  to  good  effect  in  reducing  criminal 
ctivity." 

Those  people  who  compose  the 
rown  security  force  may  belie  the 
mage  of  traditional  security  guards. 
Vith  a  cut-off  point  that  includes  both  a 
ligh  school  education  and  an  age  re- 
uirement  of  21,  the  38-member  force  of 
iniformed  patrol  officers  boasts  seven 
ollege  graduates,  one  master's  degree 
lolder,  and  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 


philosophy.  The  latter  is  a  woman  — 
one  of  three  on  the  force. 

The  officers  work  with  new  cars, 
new  communications  equipment,  and  a 
new  system  to  discourage  office  and 
dormitory  theft —  the  number  one 
crime  problem  on  campus.  Equipment 
in  offices  is  marked  with  an  identifying 
serial  number  by  an  electric  etching  de- 
vice that  is  superior  to  data  plates  and 
the  like,  Lyons  explains.  Then,  the  in- 
formation is  passed  on  to  the  potential 
thief  through  signs  on  the  door.  It  is  less 
likely  thieves  wiU  lift  traceable  com- 
modities. 

Other  signs  —  these  in  the  dorms 
—  are  part  of  the  second  phase  in  Ly- 
ons' preventive  campaign.  He  calls  it 
the  "propaganda  aspect,"  but  it  is  really 
a  psychological  effort  to  "get  students 
involved  in  their  own  security."  Slo- 
gans such  as  "Apathy  leads  to  an  empty 
room  —  lock  your  door"  are  pasted, 
along  with  the  department's  phone 
number,  throughout  residential  areas. 

The  effort  to  involve  students  has 
extended  to  hiring  them  as  aides  to  as- 
sist in  patrolling  parking  lots  —  an  exer- 
cise that  will  be  beefed-up  this  year  to 
cut  the  spiraling  auto-theft  rate. 

With  an  eye  to  bike  security,  Lyons' 
department  is  actively  urging  students 
to  participate  in  Providence's  new  bicy- 
cle registration  program,  and  is  obtain- 
ing the  best  in  bicycle  locks  for  student 
inspection  and  possible  order  through 
the  department. 

"By  and  large,  most  cnmes  on 
campus  are  committed  are  by  outsid- 
ers," says  Lyons.  "At  least,  most  of 
those  caught  have  been  non-students." 

Father  was  parsimonious 

Among  the  members  of  the  Brown 
community  pleased  with  the  selection 
of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  vice-presi- 
dent is  Egyptology  Professor  Emeritus 
Richard  A.  Parker.  The  two  were  class- 
mates and  friends  at  Dartmouth. 

"We  came  from  totally  different 
financial  backgrounds,"  says  Dr.  Park- 
er, "and  yet  in  college  we  had  one  thing 
in  common  —  we  were  both  hard  up  for 
cash.  Nelson's  dad  (John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  '97),  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world,  gave  his  son  an  extremely  modest 
college  allowance. 

"During  the  fall  of  1926,  our  fresh- 
man year,  we  had  planned  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton for  the  Dartmouth-Harvard  game. 
By  Friday  we  each  came  to  the  same  sad 
conclusion  that  we  couldn't  afford  the 


trip.  Come  Saturday,  we  retreated 
to  the  Alumni  Gym  on  campus  with 
another  classmate  and  a  bag  of  apples 
provided  by  Nelson  and  'watched'  the 
game  on  a  grid-graph." 

Professor  Parker  recalls  Rockefeller 
as  one  of  the  most  active  men  cin  cam- 
pus. He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Dartmouth  Pictorial,  vice-president  of  his 
sophomore  class,  president  of  the  Arts 
Council,  a  four-year  starter  on  the  soc- 
cer team,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  addition  to  going  through  col- 
lege somewhat  short  on  spending 
money,  Parker  and  Rockefeller  had 
something  else  in  common.  Each  be- 
longed to  Delta  Omicron  Gamma.  "The 
initials  stood  for  Dartmouth  Old  Guard, 
and  the  members  were  charged  with 
preserving  the  traditions  of  the  col- 
lege," Dr.  Parker  says.  "Boy,  were  we 
traditional." 

Through  the  years,  the  Dartmouth 
Class  of  1930  has  stuck  together,  hold- 
ing reunions  each  June  at  different 
points  in  New  England.  The  1974  get- 
together  was  at  the  six-square-mile 
Rockefeller  family  estate  in  Tarrytown, 
N.Y. 

"As  we  were  leaving,  someone 
suggested  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
top  the  glorious  day  we  spent  at  the 
Rockefeller  estate,"  Dr.  Parker  re- 
calls. "  'Maybe  next  year  at  the  Rose 
Garden  of  the  White  House,'  the  class- 
mate said.  Maybe,  indeed." 

What  Title  IX  means 
to  Brown  athletics 

To  those  who  had  to  rise  early  one 
summer  morning  in  July,  NBC's  "Today" 
show  offered  an  eye-opening  discus- 
sion of  the  equal  athletics  provisions 
of  the  now-famous  Title  IX  section  of 
the  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  There,  in  living  color,  was  a 
grown  man  growling  about  women 
not  making  good  linebackers,  and  an 
equally  agitated  woman  protesting 
that  money  and  crowd  appeal  are  ir- 
relevant to  college  athletics. 

There  have  been  countless  other 
lively  dissections,  both  in  the  press  and 
in  the  parlor,  of  the  new  regulations 
issued  June  20  on  sex  discrimination  in 
sports  programs.  Although  Title  IX  runs 
the  educational  gamut  —  from  admis- 
sions to  hiring  practices  to  class  offer- 
ings —  nothing  has  caused  an  uproar 
comparable  to  that  over  its  sports  pro- 
visions. As  Newsweek  reported  in  its 
wrap-up  of  the  official  regulations  Quly 


1  issue),  "Nowhere  does  HFW  tread 
more  cautiously  than  in  the  mine  field 
of  intercollegiate  athletics." 

That  caution  mav  possibly  he  a  re- 
sult ot  the  growing  role  that  male  inter- 
collegiate competition  has  assumed  in 
the  social  ordering  of  some  segments  of 
the  society.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
curious  Ui  note  that  in  a  discussion,  dur- 
ing the  summer  alumni  college,  about 
the  Title  IX  impact  on  women's  athletics 
at  Brown,  the  arched  eyebrows  in  the 
audience  were  those  of  some  of  the 
older  women  present.  Clearly,  the  issue 
is  one  that  touches  some  deep  cultural 
roots. 

"Intellectually,  1  don't  really  under- 
stand the  emotional  approach  to  this," 
says  Brown  Athletic  Director  Andy 
Geiger.  "If  men  and  women  of  this 
country  can't  get  together  and  devise 
qualit\-  athletic  programs  for  both  sexes, 
we  ought  to  haye  our  heads  examined." 

The  witty  and  affable  Geiger  has 
been  in  philosophical  agreement  with 
Title  IX  long  before  the  legal  clarifica- 
tions of  summer.  "If  I  have  a  prob- 
lem philosophically,"  he  says,  "it's 
that  it  had  to  be  pushed  on  us."  Last 
vear  Brown  had  the  most  comprehen- 
sive program  of  women's  athletics  in  its 
recent  history,  he  notes.  (It  was  also  last 
year  that  Geiger  named  a  woman,  Ar- 
lene  Gorton  '52,  as  his  assistant  director 
of  athletics  and  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  Brown.  She  is  one  of  a  small 
handful  of  women  who  hold  compara- 
ble positions  at  coeducational  schools 
around  the  country.) 

Even  though  he  may  not  have  the 
woes  of  someone  such  as  Alabama's 
Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  whose  legendary 
"Br\'ant  Hilton"  athletic  dorm  will  be 
hard  to  duplicate  for  women,  Geiger 
does  not  play  down  the  problems  that 
Title  IX  presents. 

"The  potential  financial  implica- 
tions are  great,"  he  says  simply.  "Al- 
though there  is  nothing  in  the  guide- 
lines that  says  expenditures  have  to 
match  equally,  it  is  clear  that  every- 
thing that  is  done  for  men  must  be  done 
on  a  comparable  basis  for  women.  Pro- 
grams have  to  be  of  equal  quality." 

This  would  extend  to  areas  such  as 
pre-game  meals  and  training  tables, 
which  are  offered  for  men  in  three 
sports  but  not  for  women,  as  well  as 
"prime  time"  use  of  facilities  for  wom- 
en's teams  and  staffing,  travel,  uni- 
forms, and  St)  forth.  "The  equaliza- 
tion can  be  done  in  two  ways,"  Geiger 
says,  "by  an  escalation  of  the  women's 


A  Panda  ivatches  the  action: 
Getting  away  from  bake  sales 


lines,  and  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do 
at  Brown:  insure  the  same  educational 
philosoph\  for  all  students." 

Women  haven't  pressed  for  this  in 
the  past,  he  says,  because  there  hasn't 
been  a  tradition  of  athletic  programs  for 
women  in  grades  nine  through  twelve. 
"This  is  changing  very  fast,"  he  says. 

Money  will  be  a  problem  in  all  ath- 
letic programs,  according  to  the  direc- 
tor. One  of  the  things  he  wants  to  ac- 
complish first  is  to  "get  women  out  of 
the  bake  sale'  tradition."  Members  of 
women's  teams,  such  as  the  Pandas  of 
hockey,  have  been  selling  candy  bars  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  extras  that  male 
teams  receive  through  "Friends"  donor 
organizations. 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  be  something 
i"     of  a  referee  in  this  whole  thing,  "  con- 
^     cedes  Geiger.  "I'm  reluctant  to  sell  the 
3      men's  program  down  the  river,  and  at 
S      the  same  time,  I  am  committed  to  im- 
proving women's  athletics.  It  should  be 
a  very  interesting  year." 


programs  or  by  a  de-escalation  of  the 
men's  programs."  His  approach  is  likely 
to  be  a  combination  of  the  two,  he  pre- 
dicts, but  he  adds,  "It  is  really  too  early 
to  tell." 

The  official  regulations  governing 
the  enforcement  of  Title  IX  have  only 
been  out  since  June,  and  schools  have 
until  October  15  to  file  objections,  at 
which  time  HEW  will  consider  modi- 
fications before  submitting  its  final 
regulations  for  President  Ford's  signa- 
ture. 

Meanwhile,  the  Brown  athletic  di- 
rector is  putting  his  faith  in  Ivy  League 
cooperation.  "We  have  a  leadership  re- 
sponsibilitN'  to  work  within  the  league  to 
establish  polic\'  and  to  insure  that  no 
school  will  be  acting  unilaterally,  thus 
jeopardizing  its  own  team  competitive- 
ness," he  says.  Preliminary  discussions 
were  held  during  the  spring,  and  more 
talk  on  Title  IX  is  due  at  a  meeting  this 
month  of  Ivy  League  athletic  directors. 

"In  the  Ivy  League,  if  our  justi- 
fication for  athletics  is  based  on  finan- 
cial revenues,  we're  going  out  the  win- 
dow," Geiger  jokes.  "We  gauge  ath- 
letics in  the  light  of  how  many  students 
participate,  the  quality  of  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  educational  value  of  the 
program  for  the  community." 

And  the  athletic  director  adds:  "If 
athletics  are  right  for  Brown  students, 
then  we  should  provide  quality  athletic 
programs  for  all  students  —  male  and 
female.  That's  the  object  of  the  guide- 


Brown's  alumni  program  is 
honored  for  its  excellence 

When  Martha  Matzke  of  the  Brown 
News  Bureau  prepared  a  release  on  the 
awards  announced  recently  by  the 
American  Alumni  Council  and  the 
American  College  Public  Relations 
Association,  she  noted  that  the  Uni- 
versity's alumni  and  publications  pro- 
grams had  received  a  "shower  of  hon- 
ors." 

The  honors  won  by  Brown  may 
have  been  the  onl\'  "shower"  of  the 
drought-plagued  summer.  But  she  was 
right.  The  honors  did  come  raining 
down  on  Brown  —  more  honors,  in  fact, 
than  any  of  the  2,000  or  more  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  belonging  to 
A  AC  and  ACPRA. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  1974 
honors  was  a  single  award  for  com- 
prehensive excellence  in  alumni  ad- 
ministration, awarded  by  the  AAC 
this  year  only  to  Brown  and  Bryn  Maw 
College. 

Although  this  is  the  first  time 
Brown  has  ever  received  recognition  to 
the  quality  of  its  programs  for  alumni, 
the  award  reflects  the  accomplishment 
of  the  last  few  years  in  alumni  relations 
The  merger  of  the  alumni  and  alumnat 
associations  and  the  opening  of  the 
Maddock  Alumni  Center  on  the  campu 
are  just  two  of  the  more  obvious  accom 
plishments. 

Robert  A.  Reichlev,  associate  vice 


president  and  director  of  University  re- 
lations, talked  about  the  award  and  its 
meaning:  "I  feel  that  the  AAC's  com- 
prehensive excellence  award  signifies 
t\w<  things.  First,  it  offers  recognition  of 
the  two-vear  effort  to  reallv  change  di- 
rections in  our  relationship  with  our 

■  alumni.  But  second,  it  hammers  home 
to  us  involved  in  alumni  relations  that 
you  don't  quit.  It's  like  winning  an  Ivv 
title  in  football.  You  want  to  repeat. 

"Two  years  ago,  a  pair  of  ambitious 
reports  (the  so-called  Edwards  and 
Fearon  Reports)  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance for  the  alumni  were  handed 
to  President  Hornig  and  members  of  the 
Brown  Corporation.  Sixteen  months 
later  —  in  the  spring  of  1974  —  most  of 
the  major  recommendations  of  those 
two  reports  had  been  implemented. 

"What  is  particularly  striking  about 
the  steps  taken  in  those  short  16  months 
is  that  the  recommendations  set  in  mo- 
tion and  completed  were,  for  the  most 
part,  those  requiring  the  most  radical 
changes  and/or  the  largest  investment 
of  resources.  Considering  the  financial 
problems  of  Brown  during  this  period, 
it  is  truly  remarkable  that  so  much  was 
done  in  so  short  a  time." 

Reichle\'  points  out  that  the  com- 
prehensive award  for  excellence  means 
just  what  the  name  implies  —  that 
the  University  has  a  solid  program  in 

i  alumni  relations.  Among  the  areas  on 
which  the  AAC  based  its  award  were 
Brown's  programs  in  continuing  educa- 
tion, student-alumni  relations,  and  the 
Alumni  Schools  Program. 

Overseeing  the  operation  of  these 
three  programs,  and  a  myriad  of  other 

,  alumni  activities,  is  Jon  Keates  '66,  the 
30-year-old  director.  The  Alumni 
Schools  Program  alone  has  some  2,000 
alumni  across  the  countrv  working  to 
hflp  identify  potential  applicants  to 

J3rown. 

I        Three  or  four  years  ago,  alumni- 
student  relations  were  at  a  kiw  point. 

^..Today,  the  situation  has  reversed  itself 
at  Brown  thanks  to  the  programs  intro- 
duced and  run  bv  Reichlev  and  Keates. 

^,.Student-alumni  programs,  both  on 
campus  and  on  the  road,  have  brought 

^^alumni  and  undergraduates  together  for 

^social  gatherings,  job  counseling,  and 

^^.professional  extemships. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive 

jijjexcellence  award,  which  recognizes 

^Ithe  overall  breadth  and  qualit\-  of  the 
iUniversity's  alumni  program.  Brown's 

^alumni  relations  staff  received  several 
awards  from  AAC  for  individual  com- 


ptments  of  its  work  with  alumni.  The 
1972  "self-study"  bv  a  committee  on 
alumni-alumnae  relations  chaired  by 
Knight  Edwards  '45  also  received  rec- 
ognition. 

The  University's  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  —  offered  for  alumni, 
parents  of  students,  and  friends  —  were 
also  cited  by  the  AAC  for  excellence.  Di- 
rected bv  Sallie  K.  Riggs  '62,  associate 
director  of  University  relations,  the 
programs  include  six  all-day  seminars 
given  by  Brow  n  faculty  in  cities  across 
the  country,  evening  seminars  on  the 
campus,  the  Commencement  Forums, 
and  the  summer  alumni  college. 

Conrad  Kulawas,  director  of  Uni- 
versity publications  the  last  four  years, 
received  11  AAC  awards  and  one 
ACPRA  honor  for  writing  and  design 
work  in  direct-mail  posters,  brochures, 
and  stationery  for  various  departments 
at  the  University.  Kulawas  was  also  one 
of  five  runners-up  in  the  AAC's  direct- 
mail  competition,  sponsored  by  Time, 
Inc. 

A  slide-tape  show  of  Brown's  1972 
Alumni  College  also  received  recogni- 
tion in  the  ACPRA  national  communica- 
tions competition,  which  honors  the 
"finest  films,  tapes,  and  slide  presenta- 
tions produced  to  advance  higher  edu- 
cation." 

"We  have  no  intention  of  resting  on 
our  laurels,  or  on  anything  else,"  Reich- 
ley  says.  "We're  happy  with  the  awards 
we  won,  sure,  but  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  Our  immediate  objective  is  to 
solidify  the  gains  of  the  past  two  years 
and  see  if  we  can't  make  some  inroads 
on  improving  other  aspects  of  the 
alumni  program,  such  as  reunions 
and  Brown  Club  activities." 

In  addition  to  Keates  and  Mrs. 
Riggs,  Reichle\''s  staff  includes  associate 
directors  Mary  Louise  Barksdale  '51  and 
Dave  Zucconi  '55,  executive  officer  Paul 
F.  Mackesey  '32,  and  alumni  relations 
officer  Susan  Au  '73. 

Some  notes  on  the  BAM 

With  this  issue,  the  BAM  begins  its 
seventy-fifth  year  of  publication  (as 
those  who  read  mastheads  may  have 
already  noticed).  It  does  so  with  a 
slightly  altered  publication  schedule, 
two  staff  changes,  and  a  batch  of  new 
awards  from  the  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  American  Alumni 
Council. 

We  begin  the  seventy-fifth  year 
with  this  September  issue,  rather  than 


the  October  issue.  But  there  will  be  no 
January-  issue,  since  we  will  continue  to 
publish  nine  times  a  year. 

The  magazine  has  a  new  assistant 
editor,  Kathleen  C.  Smith  '74  GS,  who 
was  the  secretary  and  editorial  assistant 
in  1973-74.  Kathy  replaces  Christy 
Bowman  '72,  who  is  now  making  her 
home  in  Chicago,  where  she  is  working 
for  Scott-Foresman  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Janet  Phillips  '70  is  the  new  secre- 
tary/editorial assistant. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  the 
BAM  has  been  named  one  of  the  ten 
best  alumni  magazines  in  the  nation. 
The  award  was  announced  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  AAC  in  Boston  in 
July.  The  Sibley  Award  for  the  best 
alumni  magazine  in  the  U.S.  was  won 
this  year  by  the  Howard  Magazine.  This 
is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that  the 
Sibley  Award  has  been  won  by  the  BAM 
(1969'and  1973),  the  Yale  Alumni  Mag- 
azine  (1968  and  1972),  or  iheHanmd 
Magazine  (1970  and  1971,  prior  to  this 
year). 

The  BAM  was  honored  with  a  spe- 
cial citation  for  "consistent  excellence" 
in  its  use  of  photography,  and  eight 
photographs  (seven  by  Hugh  Smvser 
and  one  bv  Erik  Hart)  which  appeared 
during  the  past  \'ear  were  winners  in 
the  "best  photographs  of  the  year"  cate- 
gory. Among  the  winners  were  photos 
of  the  crew  (May  1973),  the  new  swim- 
ming pool  and  soaring  (November 
1973),  and  dancer  Kathy  Eberstadt 
(March). 

The  magazine  was  co- winner  (with 
Yale)  in  the  New  England  region  of  the 
Newsweek  Award  for  coverage  of  pub- 
lic affairs  related  to  higher  education.  It 
also  received  a  special  citation  for  the 
article  in  July  1973  written  by  Roger 
Vaughan  '59,  "Fragments  of  Greece." 
Finally,  the  BAM  was  a  nominee  for  the 
Atlantic  Award  for  excellence  in  writing 
by  members  of  the  staff. 


The  men 

and  women  in  the  beefeater  hats 


The  members  of  the  Brown  Corporation  find  themselves 
the  object  of  increasing  interest  and  curiosity 


By  Robert  Stewart  74 

To  most  students  and  alumni,  and  even  to  some 
faculty  members,  they're  the  men  and  women 
in  the  "beefeater"  hats  who  arrive  on  campus 
every  year  around  Commencement  time  to  preside 
over  the  march  down  the  hill,  hand  out  a  few  di- 
plomas, and  then  disappear  again  until  another  June 
rolls  around.  In  between,  they  gather  quietly  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  ratify  decisions  already  made  by 
the  president  and  his  officers,  or  an  even  more  obscure 
group  of  their  own  known  in  the  lexicon  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  the  A  and  E.  The  special  garb  which  identifies 
them  at  academic  functions  seems  to  underscore  their 
status  among  many  members  of  the  community  as 
ceremonial  vestiges  of  an  earlier  Brown,  reminiscent  of 
those  days  when,  according  to  the  Charter  of  1764,  30 
of  their  number  were  to  be  Baptists,  five  Quakers,  five 


Episcopalians,  four  Congregationalists,  and  four  inde- 
terminate. While  some  of  their  names,  like  those  of 
John  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  late  Leonard  Carmi- 
chael,  are  instantly  recognizable  as  symbols  of  the 
Brown  tradition,  they  are  regarded  as  having  little  to 
do  with  the  running  of  a  modern,  increasingh'  com- 
plex Uni\'ersity.  In  the  jargon  of  the  times,  the  Brown 
Corporation,  in  recent  years,  has  had  a  very  low  visi- 
bility. 

But  there  are  signs  that  this  view  of  the  Univer- 
sity's governing  body  is  beginning  to  change  dramat 
ically.  With  the  release  of  the  highlv  publicized  Re- 
port of  the  Corporation  Committee  on  Plans  and 
Resources  last  February',  and  the  less  heralded  but 
equally  illuminating  debate  over  investment  of  the 
University  endt)wment  which  surfaced  in  the  spring. 


the  veil  that  once  obscured  the  workings  of  the  Corpo- 
ration from  the  average  student  or  alumnus  has,  to 
some  extent,  been  pulled  aside.  By  their  own  admis- 
sion, the  members  of  the  CorporaHon's  two  boards, 
the  fellows  and  the  trustees,  have  found  themselves 
the  object  of  increasing  interest  and  curiosity,  both  on 
campus  and  off. 

The  document  pointed  to  most  frequently  as  a 
catalyst  for  this  spurt  of  attention  paid  to  the  workings 
of  the  Corporation  is  the  report  issued  last  winter  by 
the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Resources,  better  known 
as  the  Watson  Committee.  Chaired  by  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, Jr.  '37,  who  has  been  on  the  Corporation  as  both  a 
trustee  and  a  fellow  since  1948,  and  who  recently  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  IBM, 
the  Plans  and  Resources  Committee  made  31  specific 
recommendations.  The  most  widely  discussed  of  these 
was  a  portion  of  the  report  which  called  for  the  size  of 
jthe  University's  undergraduate  population  to  be  lim- 
ited, for  the  time  being,  to  5,150  full-time  students. 
Other  suggestions  included  a  request  for  the  president 
to  establish  a  permanent  mechanism  to  provide  a  con- 
stantly updated  five-year  plan  for  the  University,  and 
an  admonition  to  the  administration  to,  in  the  future, 
"desist  from  any  form  of  overcrowding  in  dormi- 
lories,"  while  at  the  same  time  urging  formulation  of  a 
long-range  plan  for  improving  the  quality  of  residen- 
tial life. 

In  the  spring,  a  less  widely  reported  event  also 
stirred  campus  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
.ion.  At  that  time,  the  Corporation  was  debating  a 
Tiajor  change  in  the  manner  in  which  Brown's  en- 
dowment would  be  invested.  Some  members  were 
jrging  a  shift  away  from  investment  in  stocks,  which 
produce  a  relatively  low  rate  of  income  from  interest, 
md  a  move  toward  the  purchase  of  high-yield  bonds, 
n  order  to  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  close  the 
3l.7-million  gap  between  University  income  and  ex- 
penditures. Other  members,  however,  maintained 
hat  such  a  move  would  be  risky,  as  the  currently  de- 
pressed stock  market  could  improve,  and  stocks  would 
ippreciate  in  value,  while  the  value  of  high  interest- 
.  tearing  bonds  would  remain  constant.  A  final  decision 
i)n  the  matter  was  temporarily  postponed,  though, 
ifter  the  Rhode  Island  state  legislature  passed  a  bill 
tmabling  the  University  to  use  some  additional  en- 
iowment  funds  to  apply  to  the  current  deficit.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  this  was  a  decision  contemplated 
,  by  the  Corporation,  and  not  the  administration,  in- 
reased  the  curiosity  over  the  role  of  the  fellows  and 
justees  in  University  decision-making, 
r-       In  the  semester  since  the  release  of  the  Watscin  Re- 
aPort,  and  in  the  weeks  follov\ang  the  debate  over 
,  inances,  the  Brozvn  Daily  Herald,  as  well  as  members  of 
ihe  student  body  and  faculty,  repeatedly  cited  these 
levelopments  as  evidence  that  the  Corporation,  so 
3ng  perceived  as  a  quiet,  deferential  group  of  re- 
,  jpected  figureheads,  was  somehow  coming  out  of  its 


shell  and  exhibiting  a  renewed  interest  in  the  technical 
affairs  of  the  University. 

But  not  all  members  of  the  Corporation  shared 
that  view.  Knight  Edwards  '45,  a  trustee  since  1971, 
whose  family  has  been  closely  associated  with  Brown 
for  many  years,  made  this  observation:  "Looking  back 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  looking  back  over  50  years, 
I  don't  perceive  that  the  function  of  the  Corporation 
has  changed  materially.  It  may  be  true  that  because  of 
the  publicity  of  reports  and  so  on,  that  to  the  present 
generation  of  students  and  faculty,  it  appears  as  if 
there's  been  some  new  visibility,  but  1  don't  think 
there's  any  marked  change." 

Elliot  Maxwell  '68,  who,  along  with  Ira  Magaziner 
'69,  co-authored  the  report  which  was  eventually 
transformed  into  the  new  curriculum,  had  a  different 
view.  "The  normal  practice  among  boards  of  trustees,  I 
think,  has  been  to  accept  the  policy  decisions  made  by 
the  administration.  Trusteeship  was  a  process  of 
ratification,  rather  than  questioning.  I  think  that  role  is 
changing  some  at  Brown." 

But  Maxwell  underscored  his  comment  with  the 
suggestion  that  there  is  not  yet  a  clear  direction  to  any 
shift  which  may  be  occurring  within  the  group.  "At 
Brown,"  he  said,  "most  people  are  still  sorting  out 
what  level  of  policy  they'd  like  to  be  involved  in."  That 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  other  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration —  both  young  and  old,  male  and  female  —  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  but  perhaps  most  succinctly 
by  the  trustee  who  observed,  "Before  you  can  know 
whether  or  not  your  role  is  changing,  you've  got  to 
know  exactly  what  your  role  is.  And  that's  a  hard  thing 
to  figure  out." 

When  Brown  University  was  founded  as 
Rhode  Island  College  210  years  ago,  the 
Charter  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
"one  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  in  Face  and  Name  to 
be  known  in  Law  by  the  Name  of  Trustees,  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  College  or  University  in  the  English  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island,"  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to 
oversee  the  founding  and  operation  of  the  new  institu- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  college  for  which  those  fel- 
lows and  trustees  were  to  be  responsible  lay  in  "form- 
ing the  rising  Generation  to  Virtue,  Knowledge  and 
useful  Literature  and  thus  preserving  in  the  Commun- 
ity a  Succession  of  Men  duly  qualify'd  for  discharging 
the  Offices  of  Life  with  usefulness  and  reputation." 
To  better  carry  out  that  lofty  responsibility,  the 
Charter  divided  the  governing  body  into  two  distinct 
groups:  the  fellows  and  the  trustees.  The  fellows  were 
the  chief  academic  officers,  who  alone  were  empow- 
ered to  grant  degrees.  The  trustees'  responsibilities 
were  less  well  defined,  although  it  was  clear  they  were 
to  participate  with  the  fellows  in  the  more  general  op- 
erations of  the  University.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  composed  primarily  of 
wealthy  merchants  and  businessmen  from  the  city  of 


The  beefeater  hats 


continued 


Providence,  whose  financial  stature  could  provide 
fiscal  security  for  the  fledgling  institution.  The  Board 
of  Fellows,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  its  membership 
almost  exclusively  from  the  clergy,  who  were  the 
"learned  faculty"  called  for  in  the  Charter. 

Originally,  members  of  the  Corporation  were 
drawn  from  the  immediate  Providence  vicinity  and 
maintained  close  personal  contact  with  the  small  col- 
lege. But  as  Brown  grew  through  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\'  and  into  the  twentieth.  Corporation  members  in- 
creasingly came  from  farther  afield,  and  were  con- 
fronted with  an  institution  vastly  larger  and  more 
complex  than  the  Brown  of  the  late  1700s.  As  the  Uni- 
versity emerged  into  national  prominence  under  the 
strong  presidency  of  Henry  M.  Wriston  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century,  more  and  more  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  administration.  As  a  result,  the  fel- 
lows and  the  trustees,  with  the  excepHon  of  one  small 
group,  grew  further  and  further  removed  from  the 
workings  of  the  University. 

That  one  small  group  is  the  Corporation's  Advis- 
ory and  Executive,  or  A  and  E,  Committee, 
generally  regarded  as  the  body's  most  powerful 
council.  Meeting  monthly,  the  A  and  E  keeps  close 
tabs  on  how  the  administration  is  carrying  out  the 
policy  formally  voted  by  the  Corporation  at  its  three 
annual  meetings.  According  to  Chancellor  Charles 
Tillinghast  '32,  the  A  and  E  "makes  most  of  the  policy 
of  the  Corporation,  though  by  no  means  all  of  it."  He 
added,  "It  is  the  group  that  holds  the  Corporation 
together." 

It  is  also  the  group  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
being  responsible  for  monitoring  the  performance  of 
the  president.  In  the  words  of  the  chancellor,  "I  think 
that  there  are  a  number  of  us  who  regard  it  as  our  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  our  eye  on  the  presidency,  in 
terms  of  how  the  particular  president  is  doing."  The 
Corporation's  Committee  on  the  Presidency,  which 
submits  nominations  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  is  com- 
posed of  the  University's  chancellor,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  all  of  whom  are  A  and  E  members. 

Currently,  the  A  and  E  is  composed  of  nine  rep- 
resentatives from  the  fellows  and  trustees,  who  are 
elected  by  the  whole  Corporation,  after  a  nominating 
process,  for  three-year  terms.  Frequently,  however,  A 
and  E  members  succeed  themselves  in  office.  Other 
members  include  the  president  and  the  secretary,  who 
are  fellows,  and  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  who  are 
trustees.  In  addition,  new  Corporation  members  are 
periodically  invited  to  attend  meetings,  as  are  other 
members  who  have  a  particular  interest  in  a  topic 
to  be  discussed. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  A  and  E  has  so  much 
power  is  that  the  41  other  far-flung  members  of  the 


Corporation  have  very  little  to  go  on  in  determining 
their  proper  role  in  University  decision-making  be- 
sides that  committee's  leadership,  and  the  nebulous 
charge  laid  down  in  the  Charter. 

Armed  onh'  with  the  document's  order  to  "Regu- 
late, Order  and  Govern  (the  University),  Appoint 
Officers  and  Make  Laws,  and  hold,  use  and  enjoy  all 
the  Liberties,  Privileges,  exemptions,  Dignities  and 
Immunities  enjoyed  by  any  College  or  University," 
Corporation  members  have,  in  the  past,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  exactly  what  they  should  be  doing. 
It  is  a  restlessness  with  this  uncertainty  that  has  been 
pointed  to  as  underlying,  at  least  partially,  what  some 
characterize  as  the  current  resurgence  of  activity. 

On  the  most  general  level,  all  of  the  fellows  and 
trustees  interviewed  agreed  that  their  role  should  be 
one  of  cautious  stewardship,  and  not  active  involve- 
ment in  the  day-to-day  administration  of  Brown. 
Alfred  Joslin  '35,  secretary  of  the  University  and  a 
Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court  justice,  summed  up  a 
common  attitude  towards  the  Corporation's  respon- 
sibilities when  he  said,  "A  Corporation,  which  meets 
only  occasionally,  and  whose  members  aren't  in  daily 
contact  with  the  University,  has  got  to  leave  it  to  the 
administration  to  run  the  University,  within  the  broad 
general  policy  outlines  which  they  consider  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  University.  So  long  as  the  ad- 
ministration is  accountable,  not  only  to  the  board,  but 
to  the  various  University  constituencies,  then  every- 
thing goes  along  peacefully." 

But  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  over 
how  that  general  stewardship  is  best  carried  out.  Au- 
gustus White  '57,  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  at  the  Yale- 
New  Haven  Hospital,  a  member  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School  faculty,  and  a  trustee  since  1971,  said,  "1  think 
of  the  Corporation  as  an  idealized  interface  between 
the  University  community  and  the  societ\'  in  which  the 
University  is  attempting  to  function.  In  that  way,  it 
should  include  in  its  perception  more  of  a  world  view 
of  what  is  going  on  with  the  University." 

Elliot  Maxwell  felt  that  the  Corporation  should 
press  the  administration  by  asking  questions  con- 
stantly: "You  sort  of  go  at  someone,  so  that  you  actu- 
ally know  what  is  being  said."  Joseph  Ress  '26,  the 
University's  treasurer,  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Corporation  member's  role  should  be  "supportixc 
of  the  administration  and  the  president." 

Knight  Edwards  concurred:  "You  can  analogize 
the  Board  of  Trustees  with  a  board  of  deacons  at  a 
church,  who  serve  a  ceremonial  function,  but  who,  in 
times  of  crisis,  are  there  to  back  the  minister."  Charles 
Tillinghast  amplified  that  comment  by  adding,  "If 
you  start  with  that  premise  [that  day-to-day  mat- 
ters should  be  left  up  to  the  administration],  then  ob- 
viously the  CorporaHon  brings  itself  to  bear  in  those 


areas  in  which  it  feels  the  administration  needs  some 
pressure,  or  guidance,  or  change  in  direction.  As  long 
as  the  Corporation  is  convinced  that  ever\'thing  is 
going  just  fine  in  the  direction  in  which  it  should  be 
going,  then  it  has  very  little  to  do. " 

More  specifically,  various  fellows  and  trustees 
outlined  these  areas  in  which  the  Corporation  exer- 
cises its  authority:  (1)  in  selecting  and  evaluating  the 
president  and  his  administration,  a  responsibilitv' 
which  most  agree  is  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Corporation's  officers  and  its  A  and  E  committee;  (2)  in 
planning  the  development  of  the  University;  (3)  in 
watching  over  the  University's  financial  affairs  and 
fund-raising;  and  (4)  in  monitoring  the  quality  of  the 
University's  academic  product,  a  task  assigned  by  the 
Charter  to  the  Board  of  Fellows. 

It  is  in  this  latter  area  that  a  number  of  Corpora- 
tion members  feel  that  the  group's  conception  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities is  beginning  to  undergo  significant 
change.  Although  the  Charter  specifically  calls  for  the 
Board  of  Fellows  to  oversee  the  academic  affairs  of  the 
University,  in  the  past  these  responsibilities  have  been 
delegated  almost  completely  to  the  faculty.  Richard 
Salomon  '32,  a  fellow  and  member  of  the  A  and  E 
Committee,  observed,  "The  Board  of  Fellows  went 
into  an  almost  comatose  state  for  50  years.  I  think  its 
sole  function,  other  than  watching  the  parades  in  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  hat,  was  the  selection  of  honorary  de- 
gree recipients.  Now,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  the  fel- 
lows are  stirring  and  starting  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  educational  processes,  and  what's  behind 
them." 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fellows'  long  inactivity, 
according  to  a  member  of  the  board,  was  the  practice 
of  promoting  trustees  whose  five-year  terms  had  ex- 
pired to  the  Board  of  Fellows,  whose  members  serve 
for  life.  This  was  done  in  some  cases  in  which  a  trus- 
tee's retirement  might  have  meant  the  possible  loss 
of  his  financial  support  of  the  University,  so  some 
people  became  fellows  who  weren't  either  particularly 
interested  in  or  qualified  to  evaluate  academic  matters. 

Another  fellow,  Thomas  Watson,  added  this 
comment:  "The  fellows  became  less  of  an  intellectual 
body,  which  under  the  Charter  is  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  more  a  group  of  the  senior  trustees  of 
the  Corporation." 

Gordon  Cadwgan  '36,  a  fellow  since  1966,  pointed 
to  some  reasons  for  the  renewed  interest  among  the 
fellows  in  academic  matters:  "I  think  the  faculty  had 
some  changes  of  attitude  towards  academic  problems 
as  a  result  of  some  of  the  student  involvement  in  the 
area,  which  took  one  form  in  the  Magaziner-Maxwell 
report.  And  at  about  the  same  time,  1  think  it  became 
obvious  to  certain  members  of  the  board  that  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  students'  interest  in  the  aca- 
demic governance  of  the  University.  All  of  these  things 
began  to  come  to  a  head  and  began  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fellows  to  the  need  for  Corporation  involve- 
ment in  the  matter." 

Even  though  the  fellows  appear  to  be  stirring, 
some  board  members  insisted  that  responsibility  for 
the  curriculum  will  continue  to  rest  primarily  with  the 
faculty.  "There  may  be  a  renewed  interest  in  academia 
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among  the  fellows,"  explained  Judge  Joslin,  "but  I 
think,  essentially,  what  is  taught  and  who  shall  teach  it 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  probably  quite  rightly  so.  Basically  I 
don't  think  we  have  the  expertise  to  decide  those  mat- 
ters." 

The  basic  difficulty  is  that  many  of  the  members  of 
the  board  are  businessmen,  skilled  in  finance,  but  not 
in  education.  "The  problem  is  that  so  many  are  busi- 
nessmen, and  not  scholars,  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  contribute  much  of  value,"  Richard  Salomon  ob- 
served. "The  only  thing  1  question  is  whether  1  be- 
long on  the  Board  of  Fellows,  as  a  layman.  1  think 
that  in  future  appointments,  there  should  be  more 
scholars  placed  on  the  board." 

If  the  business  background  of  these  Corporation 
members  has  made  it  difficult  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities with  regards  to  academics,  it  has 
aided  immensely  in  dealing  with  what  most  consider 
to  be  the  Corporation's  most  important,  and  unchang- 
ing, responsibility:  management  of  financial  affairs. 

"I  think  the  Corporation  takes  a  more  active  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  the  University's  funds 
than  it  does  in  other  areas,"  Judge  Joslin  pointed  out, 
explaining  that  the  business  background  of  many  of 
the  body's  members  makes  finance  an  area  in  which 
they  can  contribute  considerable,  and  unique,  exper- 
tise. 

While  the  debate  in  May  over  investment  of  the 
University's  endowment  prompted  speculation  that 
the  Corporation  was  moving  into  an  area  which  had 
previously  been  the  province  of  the  administration, 
Corporation  members  were  almost  unanimous  in  in- 
sisting that  this  simply  wasn't  so.  They  pointed  to  the 
traditional  role  of  trustees  as  overseers  of  financial  af- 
fairs, but  made  the  distinction  between  their  concern 
over  generating  revenue  and  the  decisions  over  how 
that  revenue  is  to  be  spent,  which  are  generally  left  up 
to  the  administration.  According  to  Joe  Ress,  "The 
treasurer  is  responsible  for  items  of  income,  not  ex- 
penditure." But  even  in  the  area  of  expenditure,  the 
Corporation  makes  its  views  known  through  its  Bud- 
get Committee.  "The  Budget  Committee  does  a  very 
thorough  job,  line  by  line,"  Richard  Salomon  said. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  attention  paid  to  the  budget." 

Judge  Joslin  used  the  spring  discussions  of  in- 
vestment as  an  example  of  how  the  Corporation  exer- 
cises its  power  in  fiscal  matters. 

"The  Corporation  has  got  to  decide,  and  will  de- 
cide, whether  there  will  be  a  substantial  change  in  in- 
vestment policy.  If  the  A  and  E  decides  that  we  invest 
less  heavily  in  equities,  and  more  heavily  in  debt  se- 
curities, we  can  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  But  some 
people  think  a  stronger  position  in  equities  is  to  be  pre- 


ferred. Others  think  otherwise,"  he  said. 

The  need  to  make  the  decision  at  this  time  re- 
suited  from  twt)  factors:  the  depressed  stock  market, 
and  the  University's  spiraling  deficit,  brought  about  in 
large  measure  b\'  increases  in  fuel  oil  costs.  Currently, 
the  University  operates  under  the  "total  return"  con- 
cept in  calculating  its  income  from  the  endowment. 
That  concept  has  two  components:  (1)  current  yield 
from  dividends  and  interest,  and  (2)  income  which  re- 
sults from  the  appreciation  of  the  University's  stocks, 
which  is,  of  course,  contingent  on  increases  in  stock 
prices.  In  1972,  the  Rht)de  Island  General  Assembly 
passed  a  measure  permitting  Brown  to  use  the  total  re- 
turn concept  bv  withdrawing  from  its  endowment 
funds  an  amount  equal  to  the  appreciation  in  value  of 
its  stocks,  and  a  date  was  set  from  which  that  apprecia- 
tion was  to  be  calculated.  Unfortunatei\'  for  Brown,  the  ' 
date  was  set  at  a  time  when  the  stock  market  was  at  a 
peak,  and  as  a  result,  there  has  been  no  appreciation  in 
value  since  to  use  as  operating  income. 

Therefore,  some  members  of  the  Corporation  ! 

have  argued  that  in  order  to  meet  the  operating  deficit, 
the  University  should  take  some  of  its  money  out  of 
stocks,  and  invest  in  bonds,  which  do  not  appreciate  in 
value,  but  which  yield  more  than  twice  as  much  in  in- 
terest as  stocks.  A  law  passed  late  this  spring  b\'  the 
state  legislature  postponed  the  need  for  an  immediate 
decision  by  re-setting  the  date  from  which  apprecia- 
tion is  calculated  to  one  more  favorable  to  the  Univer- 
sity. But  as  Judge  Joslin  observed,  "This  is  a  decision 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Corporation,  not  by  the 
administration." 

In  fact,  it  was  the  deteriorating  financial  picture 
which  provided  much  of  the  impetus  for  the  other  de- 
velopment which  has  stirred  interest  in  the  role  and 
function  of  the  Corporation:  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plans  and  Resources.  The  concern  with 
Brown's  financial  health  permeates  almost  every  one 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee:  that 
the  size  of  the  University  be  limited;  that  graduate 
programs  be  selectively  supported;  that  funds  be 
sought  to  implement  the  new  curriculum;  that  de- 
partments which  are  underutilized  or  overstaffed  be 
scaled  down  or  eliminated;  that  increased  financial  aid  ■ 
be  primarily  in  the  form  of  loans  and  work  oppor- 
tunities; that  the  University  consider  year-round  oper-J' 
ation;  that  Brown  strive  to  achieve  a  major  increase  in  ; 
endowment;  and  that  the  president  establish  a  mecha- : 
nism  to  provide  a  permanent,  revolving,  five-year  plar 
for  the  University's  future. 

The  one  recommendation  which  has  been  pointed* 
to  most  frequently  as  evidence  of  the  Corporation's 
reassertion  of  its  authority  —  the  limit  on  the  size  of 
the  undergraduate  population  —  has  been  directly  at 
tributed  to  the  dissatisfaction  among  Plans  and  Re- 
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sources  Committee  members  with  the  fashion  in 
which  the  administration  was  attempting  to  close  the 
budget  gap  (increasing  undergraduate  enrollment). 
Chancellor  Tillinghast  commented,  "I  think  the  most 
significant  thing  that  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Re- 
sources said  was  that  we  cannot  go  on  curing  this 
financial  problem  in  this  way,  or  we  will  lose  our  iden- 
tity." He  added,  though,  that  part  of  the  problem  may 
have  stemmed  from  an  earlier  Corporation  decision. 
"When  Don  Hornig  came  to  Brown,"  Tillinghast  ex- 
plained, "one  of  the  things  impressed  upon  him  by  the 
Corporation  was  the  need  to  get  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance." 

The  way  that  was  being  done,  according  to  Plans 
and  Resources  Chairman  Watson,  was  bv  increasing 
the  size  of  the  student  body,  in  moderate  amounts, 
year  by  year.  "It  seemed  to  our  committee,"  he  said, 
"that  this  increase  in  size  had  not  been  related  in  detail 
with  the  character  of  the  University.  The  committee 
decided  that  the  character  of  Brown  could  only  be 
unique  if  we  remained  a  small-  to  medium-sized  Uni- 
versity." Tillinghast  adcied,  "We're  going  to  have  to 
try  to  put  a  cap  on  growth  and  seek  other  financial  re- 
sources to  solve  the  problem." 

It  is  this  crisis  in  finance  —  brought  about  by  a  de- 
cline in  federal  support  for  higher  education,  a  leveling 
off  of  the  number  oi  qualified  college-age  students 
who  want  to  attend  college,  and  the  bleak  economic 
outlook  for  the  country  as  a  whole  —  which  has  been, 
according  to  most  board  members,  a  central  factor  in 
moving  the  Corporation  to  take  decisive  steps  such  as 
the  preparation  of  the  Watson  Report  and  the  contem- 
plation of  dramatically  shifting  the  University's  in- 
vestment policies. 

"These  are  crisis  times  in  higher  education,"  ex- 
plained Vernon  Alden  '45,  a  fellow  and  the  former 
^resident  of  Ohio  University.  "The  1960s  were  in 


many  ways  unbelievable  years  for  higher  education. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  mention  education  to  the  federal 
government  or  to  a  state  legislature,  and  the  money 
flowed  in.  Now  all  that  has  changed.  People  should 
not  be  surprised  that  the  Corporation  is  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities."  Gordon  Cadwgan  agreed:  "I  think 
the  Corporation  has  been  called  upon  to  take  a  far 
more  active  role. " 

Charles  Tillinghast  made  this  comment:  "Take 
two  issues  that  are  hot  today:  finances  and  the  size  of 
the  University.  True,  the  Corporation  is  taking  a  con- 
siderably more  aggressive  position  in  both  areas  than 
is  normal.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  times  make 
these  particularly  crucial  policy  questions.  If  there 
weren't  financial  problems  of  a  very  large  magnitude, 
I'm  sure  the  Corporation  wouldn't  be  nearly  as  con- 
cerned with  finances.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  very 
rapid  growth  as  a  means  of  solving  this  financial  prob- 
lem, I'm  sure  the  Corporation  wouldn't  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  growth  issue." 

Corporation  members  generally  agreed  with  Elliot 
Maxwell's  view  that  "traditionally,  the  history  of  the 
Corporation  is  one  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  activity  and  dis- 
engagement," claiming  that  in  times  of  trouble,  the 
Corporation  makes  its  presence  known,  while,  as 
Charles  Tillinghast  put  it,  "When  everything's  going 
smoothly,  there's  no  need  for  the  Corporation's  being 
officious  and  demonstrating  that  it's  running  things.  A 
little  rest  between  crises  is  good  for  it." 

But  one  provision  in  the  Report  on  Plans  and  Re- 
sources has  been  cited  as  falling  outside  of  the  "ebb 
and  flow"  model  of  Corporation  activity,  in  that  some 
feel  it  will  materially  alter  the  role  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  future.  That  provision  was  the  recommendation 
that  the  president  implement  a  constantly  updated 
five-year  plan  for  the  University's  development,  and 
that  the  Corporation  be  kept  closely  infomied  as  to  the 
administration's  progress  in  meeting  the  plan's  stipu- 
lations. "To  me,"  commented  Richard  Salomon,  a 
member  of  the  Watson  committee,  "it  marks  the  end  of 
Brown  as  sort  of  a  mom-and-pop  candy  store  opera- 
tion, and  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  major  univer- 
sity-college, perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  management  format  which  was  perfectly  ap- 
plicable 40  years  ago  is  not  anymore.  Now  we  have  to 
do  some  planning  that  before  we  didn't  really  have  to 
do." 

Many  trustees  and  fellows  agreed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  five-year  plan  marked  a  major  departure  for 
Brown.  Most  felt  that  implementation  of  such  a  system 
should  probably  have  occurred  earlier.  "I  think  we've 
been  derelict  in  not  doing  enough  forward  planning," 
observed  Vernon  Alden,  "and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
that  universities  are  in  financial  trouble  right  nciw." 

"I  think  that  a  five-year  planning  cycle  for  Brown 
University  is  a  major  change,"  Thomas  Watson  em- 
phasized. "We  felt,  after  hearing  everyone's  stor\', 
after  hearing  of  the  great  desires  and  conflicts  of  the 
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various  constituencies,  that  it  would  be  better  to  start 
the  battle  of  1977  in  a  minor  way  in  1974,  to  begin  to 
understand  some  of  the  problems  that  were  going  to 
be  present,  some  of  the  financial  requirements,  and 
some  of  the  professorial  needs.  All  that  needed  to  be 
done  on  a  longer-term  basis." 

Nancy  Buc  '65,  one  of  the  newest  trustees,  who 
was  recently  nominated  to  serve  on  the  A  and  E  Com- 
mittee, said  she  felt  the  most  significant  thing  the 
Committee  on  Plans  and  Resources  did  was  to  in- 
stitutit)nalize  the  planning  process,  making  it  part  of 
the  Corporation's  annual  business,  rather  than  leaving 
it  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  "The  key  to  the  Watson  Report," 
she  said,  "was  the  systematized  collection  of  data,  on  a 
permanent  basis." 

Given  the  current  financial  outlook  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  at  Brown  in  particular,  and  given  the 
call  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Corporation  on  the 
administration's  progress  in  meeting  its  five-year  de- 
velopment plan,  it  seems  that  in  the  near  future,  at 
least,  the  Corporation  will  continue  to  assume  in- 
creased prominence  in  the  management  of  Brown's  af- 
fairs. And  this  development  may  have  implications  for 
the  Corporation  internally,  as  well  as  for  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  whole. 

"If  the  Corporation  is  going  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  leadership,"  commented  Gus  White,  "then  1 
can  see  how  a  lot  of  questions  might  arise  as  to  what 
the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  should  be,  and 
how  these  people  should  be  chosen." 

The  Board  of  Fellows  and  the  Boarcl  of  Trustees 
select  their  members  independently.  Each  has  a 
committee  on  vacancies,  which  maintains  a  list 
of  individuals  who  are  regarded  as  having  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  serve  as  a  Corporation  member. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  list  is  slowly  whittled 
down  through  discussion,  and  finally  the  nominations 
are  made.  The  respective  boards  must  then  formally 
elect  those  who  have  been  nominated,  but  rejection  of 
candidates  is  almost  unheard  of.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  an  additional  mechanism  for  selection  of  members, 
through  which  alumni  are  elected  by  their  peers 
among  the  Associated  Alumni,  after  having  been  re- 
quested to  run  for  board  membership  by  a  committee 
similar  to  the  two  boards'  nominating  committees. 

The  qualifications  for  a  good  trustee  or  fellow  are 
as  hard  to  define  as  those  of  a  good  president  or 
teacher,  according  to  many  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  was  suggested,  though,  that  a  board  member 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  prominence  in  the  intellectual 
or  business  community,  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  to 
aid  in  the  financial  support  of  the  University,  or  qual- 
ities which  fulfill  a  special  need  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Corporation.  Elliot  Maxwell  added  that  a  good 


Corporation  member  should  have  "a  blend  of  trust 
and  skepticism"  in  his  or  her  dealings  with  the  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty,  and  the  students. 

Most  Corporation  members  agreed  with  Henry 
Wriston's  often-quoted  criteria  for  selection  of  fellows 
and  trustees.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  contribute,  Mr. 
Wriston  said,  work,  wealth,  and  wisdom  —  or  any 
two.  But  measuring  those  qualities  can  often  prove  to 
be  a  difficult  task,  especially  in  individuals  who,  be- 
cause of  their  status  in  the  social  system,  may  have 
been  denied  opportunities  to  achie\'e  prominence. 

Of  the  54  members  of  the  Corporation,  onl\  ten 
are  women.  Even  fewer  are  members  of  ethnic  minor- 
ity groups.  While  both  women  and  blacks  have  been 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  Corporatit)n  over  the  last  few 
years,  there  are  some  who  believe  more  progress  can 
be  made.  Gus  White,  one  of  the  few  blacks  on  the 
Corporation,  said  that,  while  he  felt  Brown  has  taken 
steps  in  the  right  direction  in  recruiting  minority  group 
members  for  the  Corporation,  "the  group  somehow 
should  be  more  representative  of  the  overall  societ\'  in 
which  the  University  is  functioning."  He  added,  "It's 
still  ver\'  much  skewed  to  upper  socio-economic, 
white-male  predominance." 

Ruth  Wolf  '41,  a  trustee,  agreed:  "There  are  nine 
women  out  of  42  trustees.  It  is  a  painfully  small 
number."  She  added  that  there  are  certain  difficulties 
associated  with  being  a  female  member  of  an  over- 
whelmingly male  board,  most  of  whose  members  are 
businessmen.  "There  is  a  tendency  to  feel  that  women 
aren't,  well  —  you  know  I'm  sure  I'm  looked  upon  as 
an  average  housewife,  even  though  I  did  go  back  to 
school  to  get  my  M.A.T.  There  is  condescension,  1 
suppose,  but  I  don't  let  it  bother  me  too  much."  She 
also  observed,  "Total  return  investment  is  not  some- 
thing I  fully  understand,  but  I'm  not  sure  how  man\- 
male  members  of  the  Corporation  fully  understand  it 
either." 

One  of  the  problems  in  seeking  minority  group 
members  for  the  Corporation  was  suggested  by 
Charles  Tillinghast,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees'  vacancy  committee.  "Whenever  you  apply 
objective  tests,  whether  it's  'work,  wealth  and  wis- 
dom,' or  something  else,  you  ha\'e  the  question,  'What 
has  the  person  achieved?'  And  whether  it's  right  or 
wrong,  if  the  person  has  become  head  of  something, 
we  take  that  as  evidence  that  he  is  a  person  of  ability 
and  accomplishment.  So  you  use  ready  characteristics 
that  identify  people  of  the  type  you'd  like  to  serve. 
Now  when  you  apply  those  characteristics  to  blacks 
and  women,  you  don't  get  them.  Because  whatever 
the  reasons  may  be,  historic  or  otherwise,  they  have 
not,  in  large  numbers,  achieved  these  positions.  And 
therefore,  in  selecting  trustees,  you  have  to  go  out  of 
your  way  for  blacks  and  women  and  young  people  and 


use  a  different  set  of  standards  than  you  use  for 
others." 

The  addition  of  young  people  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  a  fairly  recent,  but  well-noted  phenome- 
non, and  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  more  vis- 
ible posture  of  the  Corporation  in  recent  years. 

The  group  of  younger  trustees,  who  are  referred 
to  privately  as  "The  Young  Turks,"  consists  of  Elliot 
Maxwell,  Nancv  Buc,  Peter  Billings  '67  (whose  term 
expired  this  year),  and  one  or  two  others.  "What  I 
think  the  'Young Turk'  designation  means,"  Maxwell 
said,  "is  that  we've  been  asking  some  questions  and 
trying  to  figure  out  where  things  are  going,  to  have 
some  better  sense  of  what  our  own  roles  are.  It's  im- 
portant, because  it  gets  some  questions  out  in  the 
open." 

Some  older  members  have  a  slightly  different 
view.  "There's  more  a  tendency  in  that  group  of  peo- 
ple to  think  that  they're  on  there  to  run  the  University. 
In  the  older  half,  there  is  a  deeper  conviction  that  our 
job  is  to  monitor  the  running  of  the  Universitw  But 
that's  only  a  matter  of  degree,"  Chancellor  Tillinghast 
said.  "I  suspect  that  if  Peter  Billings  and  I  were  each 
writing  an  essay  on  what  the  Corporation  should  do, 
they'd  sound  rather  similar."  Nancy  Buc  agreed:  "The 
differences  are  differences  in  perspective,  not  in 
goals." 

One  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Corporation's 
minority  group  members —  women,  blacks,  and  the 
\'oung  —  is  that,  b\'  their  own  account,  they  don't  vote 
in  blocks,  but  rather  follow  their  individual  judgment 
in  deciding  what  is  good  for  the  University.  Gus  White 
explained:  "If  somehow  I  end  up  as  the  black  person 
on  the  Corporation,  and  every  time  I  stand  up,  every- 
body knows  what  I'm  going  to  say,  then  it's  not  as 
effective  as  if  I  can  look  at  the  issue  in  more  of  a  human 
cimtext  in  terms  of  taking  positions  which  seem  rea- 
sonable to  me  at  the  time,  which  are  not  based  on  any 
feeling  that  I  have  constituents  to  represent." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  that  the  mem- 


bers of  Brown's  governing  body  had  to  say  concerned 
their  perception  of  each  other.  There  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  somehow,  no  matter  what  the  differences 
of  opinion  over  how  involveci  the  group  should  get  in 
decision-making.  Corporation  members  were  firmly 
committed  to  listening  closely  to  opposing  views.  "I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  Brown  Corporation  under- 
stands in  advance  that  there  are  going  to  be  differ- 
ences," said  Nancy  Buc,  "and  that  diversity  is  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  and  that  it  may  pose  problems  in 
people  understanding  each  other.  But  people  are  mak- 
ing an  effort."  Elliot  Maxwell  added,  "Anything  that 
anyone  says  is  listened  to,  and  registers  at  some  level. 
In  that  sense,  it  is  a  very  interesting  group." 

That  "very  interesting  group"  will  meet  three 
times  in  the  coming  year:  in  the  fall,  during  the  winter, 
and  at  Commencement  time.  In  those  meetings  it  will 
have  to  make  hard  decisions  on  how  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  dwindling  income,  decreasing  federal 
support,  and  rising  costs,  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  insure  that  Brown  remains  an  academic  institution 
of  the  highest  quality.  In  times  like  the  present,  those 
decisions  don't  come  easily,  and  so  the  Corporation 
has  found  itself  called  upon  more  and  more  to  lend  its 
assistance  in  guiding  the  University  through  a  difficult 
period.  And,  according  to  Gordon  Cadwgan,  the 
members  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  "There's  been  a 
realization  by  the  administrative  officers  that,  in  the 
Corporation,  they  have  a  group  of  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  draw  on  their  experience  and  spenci  some  time 
trying  to  be  helpful  in  shaping  policy,"  he  said. 

Whether  or  not  the  Corporation  will  continue  at 
its  present  level  of  activity  over  the  next  few  years  is 
unclear.  That  will  depend  mainly  on  how  good  a  job 
Brown  does  now  in  solving  its  many  problems.  But  the 
recent  round  of  Corporation  involvement  has  amply 
demonstrated  one  thing  to  the  University  community: 
the  men  and  women  in  the  beefeater  hats  have  a  lot 
more  on  their  minds  than  supervising  the  Commence- 
ment march  down  the  Hill. 

Bob  Steioari,  exeaitive  editor  of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald 
this  past  year,  is  iioiv  studying  for  a  master's  degree  at 
the  Neivhouse  School  of  Communications  at  Syracuse 
University. 
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used  slides  (that's  Earth  on  the 
screen)  to  illustrate  man's  pattern 
of  exploration. 
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Journal  of  an  intellectual  vacation 
[BYOB] 


By  Sandra  Reeves 


Homer  had  no  sense  of  humor.  If  he  had, 
he  might  have  eked  out  that  inevitable  conclu- 
sion to  the  Odi/ssei/  that  goes  something  like 
this:  after  wandering  for  20  years,  after  plodding 
through  a  world  populated  by  Sirens,  Cyclops,  and 
Circe,  after  winning  back  his  wife  by  slaying  her  suit- 
ors, a  beleaguered  Ulysses  is  greeted  by  his  mother, 
who  says,  "Well,  son,  where  did  you  go,  and  whom 
did  vou  see?" 

In  the  best  Greek  tradition,  about  75  friends  and 
alumni  of  the  Universit\'  gathered  this  summer  to  do 
battle  with  a  few  of  the  more  heinous  monsters  of  soci- 
ety. What  these  people  chose  to  tell  the  folks  back 
home  might  have  been  fairly  interesting. 

For  one  thing,  they  had  spent  a  perfectly  good  week 
in  June  pondering  such  things  as  pollution,  over- 
population, threats  to  individualism  and  freedom, 
pervasive  loneliness,  loss  of  integrity  in  leadership, 
galloping  technologv,  disintegration  of  basic  values, 
mushrooming  powers  of  media,  and  diminishing 
capacities  for  interpersonal  communication.  Nothing 
fancy.  Just  the  standard-sized  epic  confrontation. 

But,  as  if  that  weren't  enough  to  wreck  a  vacation, 
these  people  also  did,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

n  Wandered  blindfolded  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  while  fondling  parking  meters  and  tickling  the 
freshly  mown  grass  with  bare  feet. 

D  Exposed  their  feelings  and  their  value  systems 
to  a  group  of  20  or  more  complete  strangers  assembled 
each  day  to  discuss  the  shape  of  the  world. 

n  Heard  a  chaplain  talk  about  love  anci  how  we 
have  grown  to  confuse  it  with  what  it  is  not  and  to  ex- 
pect from  it  what  it  cannot  give.  He  said,  "If  ginger  ale 
tastes  like  love,  then  we  ought  to  have  a  good  belch 
and  be  rid  of  it." 

n  Listened  to  a  former  adviser  to  eight  presidents 
say  that  every  corporation  in  this  country  has  better 
organized  help  than  the  President  of  the  Uniteci  States. 

D  And,  learned  that  Walter  Cronkite  is  the  most 
trusted  man  in  America,  that  humans  are  the  only 
animals  on  earth  who  consume  and  swim  in  their  own 
garbage,  and  that  narrow,  lumpy  domiitory  beds  im- 
prove in  direct  proportion  to  level  of  exhaustion. 

It  was  probably  useless  for  them  to  try  to  explain 
such  a  thing  as  the  alumni  college  experience,  anyway. 
Its  verv  essence  is  that  it  cannot  be  duplicated  in  day- 
lo-day  living.  That's  whv  people  pav  to  come.  Here  is 
:he  opportunity  to  be  a  college  student  without  taking 
t  for  granted.  It  is  a  time  for  real  talk,  too,  a  commod- 
ty  rarer  than  people  let  themselves  realize. 


Brown  claims  credit  fcir  pioneering  the  summer 
alumni  college  format  in  the  early  sixties,  although  the 
program  on  the  Hill  was  discontinued  shortly  there- 
after, to  be  regenerated  only  two  years  ago.  The  idea 
spread,  however,  and  has  become  popular  summer 
fare  among  the  Ivies  and  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  Brown  insiders  tell  (with  a  slight  aftertaste 
of  sour  grapes)  of  the  time  "they  came  down  from  the 
hills  of  Hanover  anci  watched  how  we  did  it,  then  they 
went  back  and  started  their  own,  and  we  c]uit  having 
ours."  (Dartmouth's  summer  college,  now  in  its 
eleventh  year,  has  gone  big-time  and  draws  several 
hundred  people  per  summer.) 

But,  no  matter;  the  idea  is  to  bring  adults  back  into 
the  college  environment,  where  they  will  have  their 
minds  re-cranked,  their  creative  juices  refueled,  and 
(hopefully)  their  school  loyalty  recharged.  At  Brown, 
the  program  is  deliberately  held  to  an  enrollment 
below  100,  because  close  group  interaction  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  summer  col- 
lege enrollees  have  a  direct  connection  to  the  school, 
being  either  alumni,  parents  of  students,  spouses  of 
Brown  graduates,  or  the  like.  This  year,  several  towns- 
people were  enticed  by  a  newspaper  announcement 
and  signed  up  for  the  course,  as  did  a  Richmonci, 
Virginia,  physician  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  had 
never  laid  eves  on  Brown. 

The  latter  chose  to  come  on  the  strength  of  the 
program,  which  included  a  course  on  "Directions  for 
America,"  taught  by  such  people  as  Milton 
Eisenhower,  the  president  of  CBS,  and  the  former 
head  of  NASA,  among  others;  and  a  course  on  "The 
Creative  Experience,"  led  by  a  famous  novelist,  a 
leader  of  the  black  theater,  and  an  artist  and  sculptor. 
The  good  doctor  from  Virginia  had  been  reading  in  a 
magazine  called  Dwerskms  about  a  similar  program  at 
Cornell  and,  finding  a  listing  of  all  such  summer  offer- 
ings, wrote  to  each  school  for  material.  Brown's  was 
his  choice  from  the  field. 

So  what  did  he  and  others  learn  during  their  stay? 
Why  was  it  that,  despite  a  dismal  display  of  Rhode  Is- 
land weather  at  its  worst  and  a  few  other  unexpected 
hitches,  people  who  came  were  genuinely  sad  to  be 
leaving?  In  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions  and  to 
give  its  readers  a  first-hand  glimpse  at  what  has  be- 
come an  American  educatit)nal  experiment  —  the  intel- 
lectual vacation  —  the  BAM  presents  on  the  following 
pages  a  three-part  look  at  what  happened  on  campus 
between  June  23-29,  a  time  called  "The  Summer  of 
'74." 
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'Watch  these  people  and  see  how 
they  change  during  the  week' 


TdDii't  know  wh\  we  laughcti.  It  was 
X    an  innocent  enough  inquiry  about 
logistics.  But  when  alumni  college  direc- 
tor Sallie  Riggs  '62  asked,  "Did  any- 
thing occur  overnight  in  the  dorm  that  I 
should  know  about?"  we  all  cracked  lit- 
tle tension-easing  chuckles. 

The  remark  seemed  humorous,  1 
suppose,  because  we  had,  for  at  least  12 
hours,  begun  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
college  students  again,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant authority  hang-ups.  And,  for 
those  of  us  who  had  not  previously  en- 
joyed the  amenities  of  co-ed  dormitory 
living,  the  sight  of  men  ambling  to  the 
showers  alongside  women  was  a  bit  of  a 
start  at  first.  As  one  Pembroke  graduate 
of  the  sixties  put  it,  sleeping  in  Wayland 
dorm  was  a  jolt  to  her  sense  of  propri- 
ety. She  persisted  throughout  the  week 
in  calling  our  headquarters  the  Lambda 
Chi  house. 

What,  in  fact,  had  happened  that 
Sunday  night  of  check-in  was  rather 
tame.  Evervone  had  dutifull\-  attended 
the  opening  cocktail  party,  clustering  in 
timid  little  groups  according  to  age 
bracket.  It  was  stiff,  rather  like  the  first 
day  of  camp.  But  1  had  been  bolstered 
by  the  whispered  directive  of  an  old- 
timer  at  these  events  who  told  me, 
"Watch  these  people  and  hovs-  they 
change  during  the  week." 

Who  were  these  people  who  were 
going  to  change?  They  were  No  One 
and  Everyone,  for  the  variety  of  per- 
sonality types  attracted  to  such  a  thing 
as  this  is  fascinating.  Unfortunatelv, 
there  were  no  blacks,  a  conspicuous  ab- 
sence which  led  one  younger  partici- 
pant to  charge  that  "too  much  WASP 
mentalitv"  crept  into  our  discussions.  I 
cion't  think  so,  however.  We  had  the 
influence  of  a  black  psychologist  and 
a  black  creative  artist  in  our  search 
for  meanings.  Both  were  marvelous 
teachers.  But,  the  case  goes  deeper. 
Geographically,  we  spread  from  all  the 
New  England  states,  over  to  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsvlvania,  down  to 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  up  to 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  out  to  California. 

There  was  also  an  impressive  range 
of  occupations,  from  t>ur  accountant 
and  architect,  to  our  si\  writers  and  a 


travel  agent.  Among  m)'  colleagues 
were  two  college  deans,  a  restaurant 
owner,  four  physicians,  a  horse  trainer, 
two  psychiatrists,  the  owner  of  an  ad 
agency,  four  librarians,  a  free-lance 
designer,  eight  teachers,  a  physics 
professor,  two  health  administrators,  a 
husband-and-wife  publishing  team, 
two  business  executives,  an  engineer, 
and  the  director  of  a  secretarial  school. 

Members  of  the  largest  group  in 
proportional  representation,  however, 
found  to  their  chagrin  that  their  occupa- 
tional title  was  omitted  from  the  pre- 
pared roster.  (It  was  an  affront  not 
taken  lightK'  bv  some  when  the  dis- 
cussion turned  to  discrimination.)  To 
set  the  record  straight,  therefore,  there 
were  19  housewives  among  our  group. 

So  much  for  statistics.  The  inter- 
esting thing  was  that  evervone  had  a 
story,  and,  when  he  or  she  gave  —  in 
little  spurts  of  verbal  wisdom  or  curious 
little  mannerisms  —  a  clue  to  that  story, 
it  made  the  sense  of  who  America  is  a 
little  more  tangible. 

The  woman  who  felt  slightlv 
naughty  in  the  Lambda  Chi  house,  for 
example,  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  find 
more  than  a  week's  worth  of  mind- 
bending.  She  hadn't  been  back  to 
Brown  since  her  graduation,  and  the 
long  trip  from  Georgia  to  Providence 
had  been  a  thirtieth  birthda\'  present 
from  her  husband,  a  career  army  officer. 
ShortK,  thev  would  become  expatriates 
of  a  sort,  moving  to  German\-  for  a 
three-  or  four-vear  hitch.  Thus,  this 
mother  of  two,  who  felt  defensive  about 
being  thought  "over-educated"  (two 
advanced  degrees)  for  her  role  in  life, 
was  tr\'ing  to  accomplish  two  things:  to 
soak  up  enough  nostalgia  to  fortify  her- 
self for  new  worlds,  and  to  sort  out  the 
priorities  of  her  life  at  its  arbitrary  mile- 
stone, 30.  She  seemed  to  do  both.  She 
rambled  the  streets  of  Providence  long 
after  others  were  too  tired  to  trot.  She 
made  midnight  runs  for  an  "Awful- 
Awful"  at  the  local  ice  cream  haven. 
She  bought  out  the  collegiate  book- 
stores. And  she  threw  herself  inten- 
sively into  the  business  of  learning. 

Another  sixties  graduate  —  this  one 
male  —  was  launching  a  bold  new  direc- 


tion tor  his  life,  and  the  summer  college 
fit  in  niceh'.  He  had  quit  his  job  to  con- 
centrate on  writing  for  a  year.  With  his 
wife,  who  would  support  his  efforts  as  a 
continuing-care  coordinator  at  a  Boston 
hospital,  he  was  a  refreshing  sight  each 
morning  at  breakfast.  Enthusiastic, 
friendly,  and  casual,  the  two  often 
dressed  to  match.  They  were  obviously 
pleased  to  be  together.  It  w  as  nice. 

Less  soothing,  but  perhaps  more 
intriguing,  was  the  mysterious  horse 
trainer  from  Virginia  —  the  young, 
angry  horse  trainer  who  was  somehow 
both  threatening  and  appealing.  A  tall, 
gaunt  chain-smoker,  he  came  on  strong 
in  group  discussions.  One  day,  I  over- 
heard a  conversation  fragment  bv  an 
older  woman,  who  said,  "And  then  he 
was  selling  his  opinions  at  me,  and  I 
suddenly  felt  as  if  there  were  just  two 
people  in  the  room."  I  knew  she  was 
talking  about  the  horse  trainer,  even 
though  I  had  not  been  in  that  particular 
group.  No  one  else  had  as  much  pas- 
sion for  what  he  thought.  Evervone 
knew  about  the  horse  trainer,  and  vet, 
nobodv  knew  him.  1  had  this  mental 
picture  of  him,  though,  writing  the 
poems  and  stories  I  had  seen  him 
quieth'  slip  to  R.  V.  Cassill  in  the  writ- 
ing class,  and  watching  the  wild,  free 
horses  gallop  across  sloping  terrain 
beneath  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

There  were  others  I'd  like  to  have 
known  more  about.  Fttr  instance,  the  il- 
lusive "Mrs.  Potemkin  "  (no  one  called 
her  by  anything  other  than  that  mar- 
velouslv  apt  surname,  to  mv  recol- 
lection). She  makes  a  seasonal  career 
out  of  these  summer  od\  sse\s  and  has    ■ 
been  tra\eling  to  one  college  or  another 
for  years  because,  as  she  says,  "I  love 
the  college  environment."  And  there 
was  the  college  dean  from  Maine,  quiet 
and  dignified,  wishing  only  to  "listen  to 
intelligent  people."  In  the  writing  class, 
she  could  effectively  mask  the  fact  that 
she  held  a  Ph.D.  in  American  literature 
from  Brown,  while  accepting  humbU- 
the  "explanations"  to  her  penetrating 
questions.  And,  what  about  the  com- 
puter man  whom  IBM  was  reimbursing 
for  the  trip?  A  clean-cut,  Ail-American 
guy,  he  could  come  to  life  convincingl) 
as  a  vehement  proponent  of  communal  | 
living  in  the  drama  group's  improvisa- 
tions. 

The  list  could  go  on  ...  a  bearded 
restaurant  owner  who  was  also  a  utilit) 
rates  analyst,  and  who  carried  his  little 
daughter,  April,  so  affectionateh' on  his 
shoulders  ...  a  pleasant  suburban 
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As  pari  of  their  "creative  experience,"  art  class  members  were 
giz^en  the  opportunity  to  work  xvitli  nwdehiig  clay. 


housewife  who  had  once  been  a  re- 
porter and  who  yearned  now  for  more 
college  and  for  a  world  in  which  "we 
regain  our  sense  of  country,  honor, 
freedom,  andhuinor"  ...  a  free-lance 
designer  from  New  York,  whose  son 
was  babv-sitting  so  that  she  could  ex- 
perience what  he  does  at  Brown  ...  an 
advertising  agencv  owner  from  Maine 
who  said  we  had  to  "sell  oursehes  on 
ourselves"  and  who  had  a  quiet,  though 
insistent,  curiosity  about  people  ...  a 
distinguished  physician  from  California 
who  got  an  almost  child-like  glee  from 
editing  the  videotapes  of  our  experi- 
ences ...  a  New  York  attorney  who 
metamorphosed  from  stern  to  jolly, 
who  traveled  to  the  beach  with  his  art 
class  and  later  offered  his  sandcasting 
[  for  "$500  or  the  best  offer."  (1  deduced 
j  that  the  piece  of  "sculpture"  bearing 
that  sign  in  the  Alumni  Center  was  his.) 
We  were,  thus,  a  mixture  of  view- 
I  points  as  we  faced  our  first  day  probing 
the  ills  of  society.  We  had  a  good 
enough  beginning.  Walter  Quevedo, 
the  professor  of  biomedical  sciences 
\\hose  course  in  biology  is  the  most 
popular  one  among  students  on  cam- 
pus, took  us  on  a  tour  of  man's  "eight 
deadly  sins."  Familiar  enough  already 
(o\erpopulation,  pollution,  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  rejection  of 
traditions,  and  so  forth),  they  were 
sharpened  by  his  interpretations.  What 
he  said  that  most  struck  me  was  this: 
■  "Man  has  an  innate  susceptibilit\'  to  in- 
doctrination. A  response  to  authority 
\vill  cause  him  to  go  against  his  own  na- 
ture." Because  of  the  submissiveness. 


he  said,  "it  is  vital  to  have  in  authority 
positions  those  who  bring  out  our  best, 
rather  than  our  worst." 

He  also  left  me  with  a  new  concept 
of  ethnicity  and  the  current  wave  to  fos- 
ter one  or  another  kintf  of  "pride"  by 
close  identification  within  groups. 
Could  it  be  that  this  is  a  product  of 
overpopulation,  rather  than  a  social 
attempt  to  return  to  true  values?  Dr. 
Quevedo  had  asked  the  question.  And 
he  told  us,  "Compaction  has  driven 
people  together  to  the  extent  that  man 
closes  off  himself.  He  feels  besieged.  He 
huddles  in  small  groups  to  solve  little 
problems,  hoping  the  big  problems  will 
go  away." 

After  the  talk,  we  broke  off  into 
smaller  groups  to  mull  it  over.  That  was 
the  schedule  each  day.  First  a  lecture, 
then  a  good  session  of  group  therapy. 
But,  the  first  day  wasn't  good.  There 
was  a  lot  of  throat  clearing,  an  embar- 
rassed politeness,  and  a  sense  of  dis- 
connectedness. 1  had  this  mental  image 
of  an  operating  room  with  a  large, 
round  table  of  medical  students  staring 
dispassionately  at  a  patient  who  keeps 
gasping,  "What  are  my  chances,  doc?" 
Unfortunately,  America  died  that  day. 
The  group  was  too  large  and  too  un- 
familiar. Someone  observed  later  that 
we  were  "trying  to  dock  a  ship  (of  state) 
without  knowing  the  port  (goals)."  He 
was  right.  There  was  talk  about  parental 
responsibility,  about  individual  activ- 
ism, about  communication.  But,  in  the 
end,  we  succeeded  only  in  proving  Dr. 
Quevedo's  contention  that  man's  ninth 
deadly  sin  is  boredom. 


A  dash  of  creativity  was  on  tap  for 
the  afternoons.  Some  of  us  went  wan- 
dering in  the  visual  worlds  of  Assistant 
Professor  of  Art  Richard  Fleischner, 
who  urged  us  "to  see  when  we  look" 
and  took  us  on  photography  jaunts, 
blindfold  walks,  and  beach  excursions. 
Others  dabbled  in  drama  with  George 
Bass,  the  power  behind  Brown's  black 
repertory  group.  Rites  and  Reasons. 
Bass  is  a  man  who  believes  that  "new 
forms  will  liberate  us  to  express  things 
we  feel"  and  practices  the  same  through 
the  impromptu  dramatics  of  "ritual  the- 
ater." The  remainder  went  to  creative 
writing  class  with  novelist  R.  V.  Cassill, 
or  to  learn  the  techniques  of  videotape 
with  Rhode  Islanti  School  of  Design's 
TV  prof,  Robert  Jungles.  We  would  all 
spend  three  concentrated  hours  every 
afternoon  learning  to  loosen  our  rigicf 
perceptions. 

Fortunately,  discussions  picked  up 
considerably  after  the  first  awkward  be- 
ginning, and  I  became  amazed  at  what 
people  are  willing  to  tell  about  them- 
selves —  that  their  daughters  are  living 
with  some  guy  and  they  "think  that's 
fine,"  that  their  church  disowned  them, 
that  their  kids  sent  them  to  this  thing 
because  "they  thought  1  needed  some 
new  ideas,"  that  they  really  have  some 
gnawing  feelings  about  the  women's 
movement.  Possibly,  the  new  openness 
came  about  as  the  result  of  getting  to 
know  one  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  could  have  been  because  our  second 
lecturer  was  a  psychologist. 

He  was  Ferdinand  Jones,  clinical 
psychologist  in  the  University's  health 
services,  as  well  as  a  faculty  member 
and  a  private  therapist.  Jones  told  us, 
essentially,  that  our  society  was  either 
(1)  depressed,  (2)  going  crazy,  or  (3)  in 
the  process  of  changing  things.  He 
thought  that  the  latter,  healthier  course 
of  events  was  taking  place.  "Society 
feels  guilty  and  ambivalent,"  he  said, 
making  an  analogy  to  the  psychology  of 
the  individual.  When  there  is  a  conflict 
in  the  individual  between  what  hesrti/s 
he  believes  in  and  what  he,  in  fact,  does 
believe  in,  guilt  sets  in.  A  person  can 
handle  this  internal  guilt  in  a  number  of 
subconscious  ways,  but,  if  his  defenses 
fail,  he  will  get  depressed,  go  crazy,  or 
change  things. 

American  society,  being  forced  to 
watch  its  civil  rights  struggles,  the  Viet- 
nam protest,  and  other  controversies 
that  involve  basic  human  values,  has 
had  a  wedge  driven  between  what  it 
says  it  stands  for  anti  what  it  does. 
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Watch  these  people 

continued 

Jones  said.  The  defenses  have  failed 
because  "the  inconsistencies  are  too 
transparent."  And  the  evidence  that 
there  is  constructive  chanj^e  taking 
place  now  may  be  the  very  pain  of  the 
present-day.  "If  there  is  a  real  change  in 
values,"  said  the  psychologist,  "there  is 
suffering   ' 

Ironically  enough,  1  was  beginning 
to  notice  those  "transparent  incon- 
sistencies" in  our  own  group  behavior. 
For  instance,  here  we  were  talking  pol- 
lution, right?  And  yet,  we  could  litter 
up  the  List  Art  Building  with  our  paper 
cups  and  plates  bearing  excesses  in  food 
that  an  overpopulated  world  could  use. 
We  also  smoked  in  rooms  that  clearly 
bore  "no  smoking"  signs  and  relied  on 
the  daily  5  p.m.  cocktail  (BYOB,  of 
course)  to  stimulate  that  communication 
we  felt  "society"  needed  so  sorely. 
Likewise,  we  watched  the  shower  stalls 
fill  to  the  brim  with  those  tiny  cakes  of 
hotel  soap,  while  we  said  we  ought 
to  teach  our  children  that  "waste  is 
wrong";  and  we  were  surprised  and 
amused  by  the  dorm  signs  that  coached 
us  in  taking  "the  two-minute  shower" 
(was  there  an  energy  crisis?).  And,  yes, 
we  saw  little  significance  in  the  fact  that 
our  numerical  tilt  was  toward  women 
(about  four-to-three,  for  some  myster- 
ious reast)n)  and  yet  not  one  speaker 
was  female.  In  short,  we  were  typical 
Americans,  even  if  we  were  genuinely 
concerned  readers  of  The  Closing  Circle 
and  The  Pursuit  of  Loneliness  (required 
texts). 

Perhaps  what  University  Chaplain 
Charles  Baldwin  said  was  apt.  That  is, 
that  we  need  to  start  thinking  of  our- 
selves in  new  terms  —  as  a  "house- 
hold," rather  than  a  "melting  pot."  He 
said  that  we  might  better  transform 
"vague  pervasive  anxiety  into  attitudi- 
nal  change."  His  sermon:  "It  is  time  to 
unpack  and  reassert  the  central  value  of 
religion,  which  is  love."  Faith  in  science 
and  technology  must  diminish,  he  as- 
serted, just  as  the  notion  that  "prog- 
ress" must  guide  the  course  of  events 
has  to  lessen.  It  was  an  assertion  that 
was  to  be  partially  disputed  the  follow- 
ing day  by  former  NASA  Director 
Thomas  Paine  '42  (see  story  beginning 
on  page  20). 

To  my  surprise,  the  topic  that  pro- 
duced the  liveliest  post-mortem  of  the 
whole  week  was  media.  Arthur  Taylor 
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'57,  the  young  president  of  CBS,  who  at 
39  is  one  oiTirne  magazine's  "200  Faces 
for  the  Future  "  (July  15  issue),  had  not 
entirely  satisfied  his  audience  during  a 
60-minute  presentation  that  was  low- 
key  and  without  much  controversy.  He 
agreed  to  stay  around,  though,  and 
joined  each  discussion  group  for  a  while 
to  field  questions.  In  my  own  group, 
there  was  an  almost  conspiratorial  na- 
ture to  the  anticipation  of  his  visit.  We 
went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  group  secre- 
tary to  write  down  our  most  pointed 
questions.  People  seemed  genuinely 
frightened  bv  televisit)n's  impact  on 
public  opinion  and  decision-making. 
The  IBM  man  voiced  it.  He  said,  "My 
first  direct  experience  with  television 
was  the  class  here  in  videotaping.  We 
taped  for  three  hours  to  get  15  minutes 
of  film,  and  I  learned  that  the  normal 
filming-editing  rate  is  ten-to-one. 
Frankly,  I'm  frightened  about  the  integ- 
rity of  those  who  choose." 

Taylor  was  hampered  in  his  re- 
sponses by  time  and  b)'  his  role  as 
media  spokesman,  but  he  conceded  that 
some  fears  were  valiti.  Television  has  a 
tremendous  power  and  intluence,  he 
agreed,  but  he  maintained  that  there  is 
enough  competition  in  news  reportage 
for  bias  to  be  effectively  dealt  with. 
The  inherent  problem  of  decisions  in 
editing,  he  thought,  might  be  dimin- 
ished in  the  future  through  the  growth 
in  live  coverage  of  events,  such  as  Con- 
gressional hearings  and  possibly  even 
court  prciceedings.  This  will  become 
more  and  more  prominent  with  the 
refinement  of  the  newer  line  of  small, 
lightweight  television  equipment,  he 
said. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Friday 
evening's  good-bye  dinner,  most  of  us 
were  exhausted.  "I  thought  this  was 
going  to  be  relaxing,"  moaned  one  mis- 
guided Brown  parent.  'Tt  was  different . 
.  .  but  1  think  1  enjo\ed  it." 

We  all  had  our  opinions,  I  suppose. 
We  had  studied  together,  suffered  to- 
gether, pla\ed  tennis  together,  gone  to 
a  New  England  clambake  together, 
disagreed  together,  drunk  together, 
created  together,  eaten  breakfast  to- 
gether, learned  together,  and  goofed  off 
tt)gether.  But  we  each  judged  the  ex- 
perience in  a  different  light.  Here  are 
what  some  of  my  friends  from  the 
alumni  college  thought  upon  leaving. 

"Talk  is  just  talk.  But  even  though 
we  lacked  a  single  solution,  it  was 
worth  every  penny." 

"One  important  thing  that  1  will 


take  away  with  me  is  to  remember  to 
stop  and  look  and  listen.  No  more 
pigeon  holes  and  slots." 

"The  discussions  lacked  depth  and 
were  superficial  —  so  polite  and  staid." 

"It  engendered  in  me  the  urge  to  do 
something  artistic  beyond  painting 
one's  fingernails." 

"It  has  given  me  the  incentive  to  go 
back  to  school  and  update  mv  educa- 
tion, to  teach  again." 

"These  'bull  sessions'  have  so 
much  personal  bias.  It  made  it  inter- 
esting, but  wasted." 

"What  meant  most  was  the  chance 
to  communicate  with  a  person  of  'artis- 
tic sensibility,'  which  is  a  method  of 
thought  and  a  way  of  seeing  life  that  is 
quite  often  alien  to  most  of  the  people  I 
see  in  m\'  daily  life." 

"I  didn't  learn  how  to  draw  pretty 
pictures,  but  I  learned  again  how  to 
saise  things." 

"I  stayed  away  from  the  University 
for  15  years  because  I  was  afraid  my 
recollections  of  'college  days'  would  be 
polluted  with  the  taste  of  how  things 
really  are  in,  say,  1974.  The  best  gift  of 
the  week  for  me  was  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  Brown  experience." 

Another  woman  summed  it  up 
with  eloquent  brevity.  "It  changed  me," 
she  said.  And  so  it  did,  I  guess.  At  least, 
I've  had  a  harder  time  adjusting  to  the 
industrial  smokestack  that  looms  out- 
side my  window;  and  the  little  things  I 
see  each  day  do  have  a  keener  edge 
since  I  saw  the  taste  buds  of  a  guppy  on 
film.  But  it  was  so  lonel\'  when  1  went 
home  from  the  alumni  college,  1  dallied 
around  with  the  television  dial,  switch- 
ing to  each  network  to  see  if  it  were 
biased.  Then  1  read  and  re-read  the 
composition  I  had  written  in  my  crea- 
tive experience,  patting  myself  on  the 
back  with  each  metaphor.  But,  in  the 
end,  I  v\as  alone  as  we  all  are.  So,  I  did 
the  only  decent  thing:  I  talked  to  my 
plants  and  wrote  to  m\-  congressman. 


Arms  moving  animatedly,  R   V.  Cassill  "takes  an  almost  impish  delight  in  confounding  his  students." 

Between  the  problems  of  society  and 
cocktails  —  three  hours  of  creativity 


£\erybody,  or  suxe\\  almost  even- 
bodv,  wants  at  one  time  or  another 
to  be  a  writer.  Ah,  to  live  luxuriously  off 
the  royalties  of  that  bestseller  that  is  also 
a  critical  success.  It's  the  adolescent 
fantasy  that  dri\'es  many  a  future 
businessman,  or  housewife,  or  even 
horse  trainer.  That  is  why,  along  about 
May,  June,  or  Jul\',  the  small  ads  for 
exotic  "writer's  conferences"  and  "writ- 
ing seminars"  begin  to  dot  the  pages  of 
the  better  magazines.  They  entice  hun- 
dreds of  would-be  Hemingways  each 
year  to  tr\"  their  hand  at  learning  what 
can't  really  be  taught  —  creativity.  For 
each  person  who  indulges  himself  in 
the  experience,  there  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  others  who  stare  wistfulh-  at  the 
advertising,  wondering  what  goes  on  at 
such  a  gathering. 

R.  V.  Cassill  is  a  man  who  knows, 
for  he  teaches  the  fine  art  of  creative 
writing  not  onl\-  to  Brown  students  but 
^also  to  the  flecHgling  literati  who  throng 


to  the  summer  retreats.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished author,  having  written  not  only 
countless  short  stories  that  appear  regu- 
larh'  in  the  leading  anthologies,  but  also 
seven  novels,  the  latest  of  which.  The 
Goss  Women,  is  a  current  selection  of  the 
Lilerar\  Guild.  This  summer,  he  took 
on  an  unusual  assignment  —  a  six-clay 
crash  course  for  a  diverse  assortment  of 
adults  who  had  to  sandwich  their  three 
hours  of  daily  creativity  between  the 
heavy  problems  of  society  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  afternoon  cocktail  gather- 
ing. 

But,  Professor  Cassill  was  up  to  the 
challenge.  In  less  than  a  week,  he  was 
able  to  captivate,  infuriate,  aggravate, 
and  moti\'ate  his  class  into  at  least  an 
appreciation  of  what  art  is  and  is  not. 
How  he  did  it  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  what  was  done. 

A  man  who  admits  to  a  boyhood 
passion  for  model  airplanes  that  keeps 
cropping  up  at  intervals  in  adult  life. 


Cassill  takes  an  almost  impish  delight  in 
confounding  his  students.  He  startles 
them  with  unexpected  statements  and 
eccentric  learning  exercises.  He  throws 
out  an  unconventional  viewpoint,  then 
defies  them  to  challenge  it.  He  picks  an 
unsuspecting  class  member  whose 
aesthetic  sensibilities  differ  from  his 
own  and  then  pursues  a  relentless  re- 
partee of  civilized  bickering.  At  week's 
end,  when  the  "victim"  protests,  "We 
realh'  do  have  a  problem  communicat- 
ing," he  gives  himself  away:  "Don't  you 
know  that  you  and  1  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship?" he  pleads.  "These  people 
count  on  us  to  get  into  just  this  kind  of 
wrangle." 

The  meat  of  his  coursework  is  an 
incongruous  mixture  of  abstractions 
and  concretes.  For  example,  he  begins 
by  exhorting  his  pupils  to  engage  in 
"visual  thinking"  —  to  give  some  form 
or  shape  to  ideas  and  relationships. 
What  this  translates  to,  in  a  primitive 
sense,  is  doodling,  which  he  recom- 
mends highly.  Each  class  member 
draws  a  visual  representation  of  his 
family  (Is  mother  a  long,  wavy  line,  or  a 
heart-shaped  blob?).  Then,  they  pro- 
gress to  line-plotting  relationships  be- 
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tween  chdMcters  in  the  stories  the\-  read 
tor  class.  (Sherwood  Anderson's  "The 
r.gg"  produces  some  particularly  artful 
squiggling,  if  one  likes  overlapping 
ovals.)  Astonishingh-,  the  exercise 
works.  People  actually  do  begin  to  see 
things  differently  when  they  commit 
them  to  paper.  Even  a  doodle  decision 
says  something  about  how  one  feels. 

Next  come  the  word  exercises.  The 
assignment  is  to  compose  three  lists  — 
favorite  places,  verbs  that  involve  eat- 
ing, and  adjectives  that  describe  people 
at  the  summer  college.  Cassill  takes  the 
lists  and  begins  to  juxtapose  them  on 
the  blackboard,  showing  as  he  does  that 
apparent  unrelatedness  can  in  actualit\- 
lead  to  fresher  language. 

There  are  other  moments  easily 
grasped.  One  is  an  analytic  exploration 
of  the  biblical  story  of  Joseph,  which, 
the  class  learns,  was  considered  by  Tol- 
stoy to  be  the  perfect  model  for  all  story- 
telling. Another  is  the  lecture  on  list- 
making  as  a  means  of  finding  structure. 
Still  another  is  Cassill's  inside  colloquy 
on  the  publishing  world  —  from  begin- 
ning efforts  to  dealing  with  those  agents 
who  can  wrangle  lucrative  paperback 
deals  for  unwritten  novels  over  martini 
luncheons.  (His  advice  to  beginning 
writers  is  to  submit  short  stories  on  their 
own  to  leading  magazines,  beginning  at 
the  top  —  The  Nciu  Yorker  —  and  work- 
ing down  to  the  "very  fine  but  poor  lit- 
tle magazines,"  such  as  the  Seivanee  Re- 
view and  others  of  literary  note.  Addi- 
tional advice:  "Do  not  read  rejection 
slips.") 

Eventually,  however,  the  abstrac- 

Cassill  and  tiw  of  his  students. 


tions  set  in.  A  portion  of  Cassill's  intent 
is  to  shake  up  preconceived  notions  of 
art,  and  he  does  this  skillfully  with  the 
rhetorical  question.  Puffing  on  a  Camel 
cigarette,  with  a  whimsical  look  on  his 
face  and  a  characteristic  groping  gesture 
churning  the  air  around  his  chest,  he 
says,  "Could  it  be  that  in  beauty  we  find 
the  seeds  of  st)mething  terrible?"  Huh^ 
says  a  class  member,  falling  for  the  bait. 
And  then  comes  the  ultimate  mind- 
journey  —  from  Plato's  contention  that 
the  artist  is  a  threat  to  the  republic, 
through  Frost's  poem,  "Design  of  Dark- 
ness," to  the  film,  A  Clockwork  Orange, 
in  which  the  impetus  to  violence  is 
Beethoven's  Ninth. 

When  the  class  is  not  engaged  in 
other  philosophical  meanderings,  they 
may  be  reading  their  own  attempts  at 
writing  dialogue  or  performing  for  a 
videotaping  film  crew  from  another 
"creative  experience"  down  the  hall. 
Cassill  takes  delight  in  this  meshing  of 
creative  worlds,  and  he  appropriately, 
though  subtly,  hams  it  up  for  the  cam- 
era. It  is  his  belief  that  "all  the  arts  have 
something  in  common,"  that  "there  is 
an  unbroken  kinship  among  all  things 
—  a  dancer's  gesture  is  kin  to  a  gesture 
in  stone,"  and  that  "fiction  shares  a 
common  bond  with  drama." 

There  is  drama  in  the  final  da\'  of 
fiction  class.  Gaining  more  confidence 
each  dav,  the  "dissidents"  in  class  now 
clamor  to  disagree  while  they  still  have 
the  chance.  A  physician  can't  swallow 
the  idea  that  William  Carlos  Williams' 
doctor-character  in  "The  Use  of  Force" 
is  symbolically  raping  his  patient.  A 
homemaker  regrets  that  "we  have  to 
ruin"  a  perfectly  nice  little  poem  by  fer- 
reting out  its  hidden  meaning,  which  is 
unsettling.  But  all  is  harmonized  in  the 
end,  as  someone  takes  a  Kodak  group 
portrait,  and  everyone  admits  to  ha\ing 
had  their  eves  opened  a  little. 

In  the  corner  of  the  room,  a  pleas- 
ant little  lady  from  Newport  who  has 
been  charmed  daily  by  Cassill's  antics, 
says  worshipfulh',  "He's  famous,  vou 
know.  We  were  looking  t\)ra  writing 
workshop  this  summer,  and  he's  at  lots 
of  them.  One  at  Syracuse,  one  in  Ver- 
mont, one  at .  .  .  well,  you  know,  just 
lots.  We  heard  about  this  and  said, 
'Why  not  go  in  ciur  own  back  yard?'  Be- 
sides, it  was  cheaper." 

And  then  the  writer  who  is  fond  of 
saying,  "Courage  is  not  a  separate 
virtue;  it  is  every  virtue  at  its  testing 
point,"  leaves  the  room  for  Syracuse, 
Vermont,  and,  well,  you  know  .  .  . 


Eisenhower  and 
Paine  offer  two 
'directions  for 
America' 


Prior  to  the  Summer  of  '74  program, 
participants  were  asked  by  ques- 
tionnaire to  name  the  problem  that  most 
concerned  them  about  the  future  of 
America.  Their  responses  ranged  from  a 
dismayed  regret  that  "the  grass  roots 
are  going  to  weed"  to  the  apocalyptic 
note,  "survi\'al."  It  was  clear,  nonethe- 
less, that  the  most  persistent  anxieties 
involve  how  we  are  to  govern  ourselves 
and  how  we  are  to  use  the  advances  of 
our  own  technology.  Two  guest  speak- 
ers in  the  "Directions  for  America" 
course  seemed  to  take  their  comments 
from  that  cue,  and  gave  their  particu- 
larly keen  insights  into  what  America 
would,  should,  or  could  do  in  each  area. 
Beginning  below  are  highlights  from  the 
presentations  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
and  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  former  head 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  now  senior  vice- 
president  of  General  Electric. 

Like  his  brother  Ike,  Milton  Eisen- 
hower has  a  certain  grace  and  charm 
(not  to  mention  that  warm  Eisen- 
hower grin)  which  make  him  appear 
more  familiar  than  famous.  Appro- 
priately, his  speech  was  set  after  din- 
ner in  the  pleasant  yellow  parlor  of 
the  new  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 
Shunning  a  platformed  perch  slightK 
above  his  audience.  Dr.  Eisenhower 
stood  instead  among  the  people,  talking 
as  a  grandfather  would  to  his  charges 
about  where  the  times  have  taken 
America  and  what  the  course  of  events 
has  taught  him  personalK  .  He  began  no 
less  than  four  sentences  with  "When  1 
was  a  boy  in  Abilene,  Kansas  .  .  .,"  and 
the  crowd  loved  it.  At  a  time  when  then' 
was  daily  progress  toward  presidential 
impeachment,  there  was  special  signifi- 
cance in  what  this  three-time  college 
president  and  ad\iser  to  eight  U.S.  | 

presidents  had  to  offer  in  the  wa\'  of         j 
political  improvements.  I 

"When  1  entered  government  ser- 
vice under  Calvin  Coolidge  in  1924,  the 
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Her  his  address,  Miltcn  Eisenhower  (cetiter)  was  surrounded  by  questioners. 


total  cost  of  government  was  $2.8  mil- 
lion," he  said,  setting  the  tone  for  his 
observations.  "Today,  the  cost  of  run- 
ning our  government  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  running  all  the  governments  of 
the  world  was  in  1924. " 

Government  has  grown  so  large 
during  his  50-year  career,  he  said,  that  it 
has  not  onlv  become  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  our  lives,  but  almost  a 
monopolistic  one.  "Gosh,  when  1  was  a 
boy,  the  most  important  issue  of  the  day 
in  politics  was  'Are  vou  for  a  high 
tariff,  or  are  vou  for  a  low  tariff?'  "  he 
grinned. 

"Because  of  the  cynicism  and  the 
lack  of  faith  in  our  leaders  and  doubts  in 
our  democratic  institutions,  I  would  sav 
to  you  in  all  candor  that  the  election  of 
1976  will  be  the  most  important  one  in 
American  history,"  Dr.  Eisenhower 
mused. 

^         "We  won't  restore  faith  just  by 
passing  some  laws.  Election  laws  will 
help  a  little,  but  the  main  thing  neces- 
sary to  restore  faith  is  to  elect  in  1976  — 
starting  with  the  president  and  going  on 
down  —  individuals  of  great  intelli- 
gence, judgment,  and  character,  and 
with  absolute  integritv  and  believability. 

;  "Even  though  I  am  a  good  Repub- 

\  lican,"  he  offered  forcefully,  "1  couldn't 
care  less  whether  the  man  we  elect  is  a 
Republican,  a  Democrat,  or  an  inde- 
pendent. I  care  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  about 

■  my  country  than  I  do  about  mv  party." 

The  distinguished  educator  warned, 
however,  that  it  mav  not  be  possible 


to  elect  the  type  of  leaders  needed 
under  the  present  system  of  doing 
things.  He  called  the  quadrennial  con- 
vention "a  circus"  and  said  that  "a 
prizefight  has  more  dignity  to  it  than  a 
convention  to  nominate  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

He  also  feels,  he  said,  that  the  pres- 
idential primary  system  is  wrong  be- 
cause it  does  not  force  the  candidates  to 
expose  their  true  beliefs.  "They  repeat 
Madison  Avenue  cliches  to  make  an  in- 
stantaneous favorable  impression,"  he 
said. 

What  he  recommended  is  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  selection  of  convention 
delegates  —  the  search  for  intelligent 
and  conscientious  people  who  can 
study  the  issues,  question  the  can- 
didates, and  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion. (Toda\-,  he  argued,  "not  ten  per- 
cent of  the  delegates  know  what  the 
platform  is,  and  most  couldn't  care 
less.")  He  would  require  all  candidates 
to  appear  before  the  convention  "for  as 
long  as  it  takes"  to  answer  questions 
that  would  define  their  position  on  fun- 
damental issues  and  give  a  glimpse  into 
their  character. 

But,  merely  electing  the  right  pres- 
ident is  only  half  of  the  battle,  according 
to  Dr.  Eisenhower's  plan.  Once  we  get  a 
good  man  in  office,  we  need  to  change 
the  way  his  job  is  structured. 

"No  man,  no  matter  how  young, 
intelligent,  phvsicalh'  fit,  and  vigorous 
he  is,  can  possibly  redeem  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  president  as  now  regu- 


lated b\  the  Constitution,  tradition,  and 
the  laws  of  our  country,"  the  former 
presidential  adviser  asserted. 

The  U.S.  president  starts  off  with  a 
heavier  burden  than  other  world  lead- 
ers, Eisenhower  noted,  because  he  is 
both  head  of  state  and  chief  of  govern- 
ment. On  top  of  this,  and  on  top  of  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  spokesman  for  the 
free  world,  we  Americans  heap  an  in- 
credible amount  of  trivia  on  our  presi- 
dents. 

"There  are  more  than  350  laws  that 
require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  things  he  has  no  business 
doing,"  Eisenhower  said  with  a  ringing 
exclamation  point  in  his  voice.  "When 
my  brother  was  president,  he  approved 
or  vetoed  1,050  pri\ate  immigration 
papers  and  signed  his  name  30,000 
times  a  year,  or  100  times  a  day."  (Some 
of  the  inane  responsibilities  deferred  to 
the  president  exclusively  include  ap- 
proving all  laws  governing  life  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  determining  whether  a 
new  drug  is  an  opiate,  and  giving 
permission  for  the  Marine  Band  to  leave 
the  District  of  Columbia.) 

Dr.  Eisenhower  offered  a  series  of 
Constitutional  amendments  to  remedy 
some  of  the  problems  of  executive  func- 
tioning. One  of  the  mildest  was  his 
suggestion  that  the  election  and  in- 
auguration dates  be  moved  up  to  allow 
the  chief  executive  more  time  in  office 
before  he  is  required  to  deliver  his  major 
messages  to  Congress  in  January.  One 
of  the  most  controversial  of  his  propos- 
als was  the  creation  of  two  executive 
vice-presidencies  of  the  United  States. 
These  vice-presidents  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  and  confirmed 
by  Congress,  and  would  have  their 
duties  specified  by  law.  Such  a  measure 
would  curb  the  proliferation  of  presi- 
dential assistants  on  the  White  House 
staff  (presently  at  2,236),  argued  Dr. 
Eisenhower,  reminding  his  audience 
that  "these  people  (White  House  Staff) 
have  executive  privilege  and  are  not 
callable  by  Congress." 

He  added,  "The  president  who 
knew  more  about  organization  than  any 
other  was  Herbert  Hoover,  and  he  had 
in  a  request  for  one  executive  vice-pres- 
ident, which  was  never  acted  on. 
Eisenhower  tried  to  do  the  same  thing." 

Other  changes  in  the  constitutional 
structure  of  government  that  w-ere 
urged  by  Dr.  Eisenhower  (all  of  which 
will  be  probed  in  his  forthcoming  book. 
The  President  is  Calling)  involve  the 
length  and  re-election  ehgibility  of  office 
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holders.  As  he  sees  it,  a  more  flexible 
cind  productive  system  of  governance 
would  allow  only  one  six  year  term  for 
the  president,  up  to  three  terms  of  four 
years  each  for  senators,  and  only  two 
terms  of  six  years  each  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"If  \ou  are  elected  a  congressman 
of  the  United  States,  you  owe  the  peo- 
ple of  your  district  more  than  a  reaction 
to  their  preconceptions,"  said  Dr. 
Eisenhower.  "You  owe  them  vour  best 
judgment,  your  best  effort,  and  then 
some  kind  of  communication  to  tell 
them  why  you  did  what  you  did." 

in  a  closing  assessment.  Dr.  Eisen^ 
hower  said  the  great  issues  facing 
America  are  whether  there  will  be  peace 
or  war,  whether  there  v\ill  be  prosperit\ 
i>r  depression,  and  v\hether  or  not  the 
laws  will  change  to  meet  changing  so- 
cial demands. 

"If  you  set  out  to  name  the  great 
presidents  in  America,"  he  added 
parenthetically,  "you  could  do  it  on  one 
hand  .  .  .  well,  maybe  six  fingers."  He 
declined  to  name  those  six,  however, 
much  as  he  had  declined  to  name  his 
choice  for  1976. 

Much  of  the  alumni  college  course 
material  had  produced  an  un- 
comfortable ambivalence  toward  sci- 
ence. Here  was  the  great  god  Tech- 
nology, giving  with  the  one  hand  and 
taking  away  —  destroying,  if  you  will  — 
with  the  other.  It  remained  for  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine  '42  —  a  personable 
and  optimistic  sort  who  has  built 
his  career  around  technology  —  to 
restore  faith  in  the  benign  possibilities 
of  science.  He  spoke  during  mid-morn- 
ing of  the  program's  final  day,  and 
he  left  a  ringing  defense  which  tied 
together  in  harmon\'  the  worlds  of 
science  and  society. 

He  said  there  are  two  clear  lessons 
from  the  5,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory, and  that  these  are  (1)  "that  the 
most  exciting  eras  that  lead  to  broad  cul- 
tural advances  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
humanities  are  times  of  vigorous  explo- 
ration" and  (2)  "that  a  major  force  shap- 
ing the  world  of  the  future  is  scientific 
and  technological  advance  interacting 
with  great  social  movements." 

With  an  impressive  slide-and-talk 
show  giving  an  abbreviated  history  of 
man's  pattern  of  exploration,  the  senior 
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vice-president  of  General  Electric 
turned  his  attention  to  today's  scientific 
advances  and  their  relationship  to  "new 
human  enterprises"  of  the  year  1984. 
Some  of  the  examples  and  the  predic- 
tions he  offered  include  the  following: 

Spmce  exploration  —  Regularh'- 
scheduled,  airline-like  service  to  and 
from  earth  orbit  will  be  a  1984  by- 
product of  the  $6-million  Space  Shuttle 
de\'elopmenl  program  underwa\  in 
NASA  laboratories.  A  proliferation  ot 
low-cost,  refurbishable  satellites,  also 
growing  out  of  this  program,  will  im- 
prove weather  observations  from  space, 
produce  oceanographic  surveys  from 
space  that  are  able  to  probe  beneath  the 
sea,  and  maintain  continued  monitor- 
ing of  the  world's  fields,  forests,  and 
fisheries  —  all  making  possible  more  in- 
telligent management  of  the  planet's  re- 
sources. 

Food  Production  —  High  on  the  list 
of  the  world  governments'  crash  pro- 
grams by  1984  (particularh'  if  a  global 
food  crisis  occurs  in  the  coming  decade) 
will  be  food  production  from  s\nthetic 
protein.  This  area,  in  fact,  may  be  "the 
new  NASA  of  the  1980s." 

Computers  and  data  processing  —  The 
large  associative  memory  banks  of  the 
computer  establishment  will  "begin  to 
think  less  like  adding  machines  and 
more  like  people,"  making  human 
communication  with  computers  almost 
effortless.  Results  of  this  will  include 
more  effective  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing automation  throughout  indus- 
tr\',  with  its  accompanying  social  result: 
the  four-day  work  week. 

Chcinistry  —  More  efficient  light- 
weight automobiles  of  the  1980s  will 
be  brought  about  by  applications  of 
polymer  chemistry  that  will  create,  by 
1984,  new  businesses  in  engineering 
plastics. 

Medicine  —  Automated  medical  sys- 
tems for  patient  testing,  monitoring, 
and  data  analysis  will  insure  continued 
progress  in  areas  of  health  and  longev- 
ity. 

Dr.  Paine  then  focused  on  the 
energy  crisis,  citing  "a  number  of  so- 
lutions," among  which  are  new  power 
plants  built  with  environmental  safe- 
guards, development  of  the  nation's 
vast  coal  and  oil  shale  resources  ("to 
provide  enough  fossil  fuel  toenergi/e 
our  economy  for  centuries"),  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  parks,  like  the  one 
at  Fukushima,  north  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 
"Development  of  the  Breeder  Reactor 
would  meet  all  of  our  energs'  needs  for 


the  twenty-first  century  using  the 
uranium  already-  mined,"  said  Paine. 
"Be\ond  this,  we  have  enough  uranium 
in  the  ground  within  the  United  States 
to  power  our  economy  for  one  million 
\ears." 

If  that  isn't  enough,  the  scientist 
listed  other  possibilities  —  solar  heat- 
ing, which,  he  said,  "appears  well  out 
m  the  future,"  geothermal  power  (to 
produce  pollution-free  encrg\-  from 
natural  and  artificial  geysers),  wind 
power,  and  tidal  power. 

Turning  his  concluding  remarks 
back  to  outer  space,  the  man  who 
headed  NASA  at  the  time  of  the  first 
moonwalk  said,  "It's  still  too  early  to 
foresee  the  full  implications  of  space  ex- 
ploration for  future  technicalK-  ad- 
vanced societies,  but  1  can  en\ision  a 
long-range  cultural  impact  comparable 
to  (that  oO  agriculture,  ocean  navi- 
gation, and  industrialization." 

Within  the  next  50  years,  he 
\entured,  pioneering  spacemen  and 
women  will  be  traveling  and  working 
throughi>ut  the  earth-moon  system  and 
beyond,  evolving,  perhaps,  "a  new 
sociology  of  extraterrestrial  societies" 
that  may  demonstrate  new  social  possi- 
bilities. 

Which  new  worlds  will  be  within 
man's  reach?  Dr.  Paine  took  his  audi- 
ence on  a  voyage  through  the  universe, 
discounting  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Jupi- 
ter as  space  travel  possibilities,  but  pre- 
dicting that  "advanced  technology  will 
make  Mars  a  safer  and  more  com- 
fortable place  (for  future  space  travelers) 
than  the  hostile  wilderness  of  America 
w  as  for  our  ancestors."  *' 

The  first  new  extraterrestrial  world 
to  be  permanently  colonized,  however, 
will  be  our  own  moon.  "I'm  sure  that 
this  is  now  a  principal  long-range  gctal 
of  the  Soviet  space  program,"  said 
Paine.  "I  expect  to  see  the  first  bab\' 
born  on  the  moon  before  1994;  it  will 
probabh-  be  the  daughter  of  an  astron- 
omer, and  will  be  named  Natasha." 


Inhaling  the  seeds  of  change" 


By  Mark  Spilka 

Presurnably  I  was  chosen  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lecture  this 
year  because  my  class  at  Broum  is  now  having  its  25th  reun- 
ion and  because  I've  matiaged  over  the  years  not  only  to  re- 
turn to  Broum  more  often  than  most  of  my  classmates,  but  to 
get  paid  for  it.  It  is  my  double  perspective  -  that  is,  my  capac- 
ity for  retrospection  as  a  Brown  undergraduate  that  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Broivn  English  department  noiv,  and  as  its  re- 
cent chainnan  —  which  makes  me  the  right  person  to  ad- 
dress you  today  and  which  more  or  less  detennines  my  topic. 

I  had  considered  other  retrospective  topics  for  the  occa- 
sion, such  as  Sex  at  Brozvn  -  The?:  and  Nozv,  or  ReUgion  at 
Broiim,  or  Politics  —  all  the  hardy  peramials;  and  I  had 
even  planned  to  introduce  than  with  appropriately  nostalgic 
anecdotes:  the  outing  at  the  Haffaneffer  estate  during  fresh- 
man week,  for  instance,  at  which  a  balding  lieutenant  in  the 
ROTC  had  takai  me  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  and  kissed  me  on 
the  cheek  —  that  abrupt  aui  to  a  beautiful  friaidship  might 
do  for  a  start  on  Sex  at  Brown;  or  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lecture 
at  the  home  of  a  Brozvn  trustee  at  ivhich  Professor  George 
Anderson  had  addressed  us  on  the  Wandering  Jezv  and  our 
tactful  host  had  remarked,  after  the  speech,  on  hozv  the  Wan- 
dering Jezv  zvas  appiarently  still  zvith  us  — as  indeed  many  of 
us  were;  or  the  saiior  class  election  in  which,  as  the  indepai- 
dent  candidate  for  vice-president,  I  helped  a  mixed  ticket  to 
defeat  the  faziored  all-fraternity  bloc,  our  slogan  being  "0- 
legitimati  non  carborundum,"  zvhich  zve  took  to  mean, 
"Don't  let  the  bastards  grind  you  dozvn"  —  though  I  zvas 
never  altogether  sure  as  to  zvho  the  bastards  zvere,  since  my 
presidaitial  running  mate  zvas  actually  named  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  in  my  freshman  year  the  gaitile  fratemiti/  he 
later  headed  had  rushed  me  as  its  tokai  Jeiv  and  had  thai 
blackballed  me  for  being  jeivish. 

Yes,  those  zvere  promising  beginnings,  indicative  of  hozv 
different  from  the  present  sorry  campus  mishmash  the  old 
days  were.  But  unfortunately  myoivn  sexual,  rehgious,  and 
political  dei'elopfnent  here  and  elseu^here  has  not  beai 
significant  aiough,  or  magnificait  enough,  or  impeachable 
enough,  to  justify  pursuit;  zvhereas  I  have  managed  to  be  an 
English  major  at  Brozvn  who  later  rose  by  pluck  and  luck  to 
chair  his  old  department,  and  I  can  take  a  retrospectizie 
stance  on  that  experience  —  which  has  not  been,  needless  to 
say,  altogether  sexless  or  profane  or  unimpeachable. 

A  retrospection,  then,  or  if  you  zvill,  a  retrospective 
prospect,  of  the  Brown  English  departrnaU  of  the  late  1940s 
;fls  seen  from  the  mid-1970s,  and  vice-versa. 

We  think  of  poise  and  self-assurance  as  desir- 
able qualities  which  some  people  arrive  at 
and  others  never  acquire.  My  first  impres- 
sion of  the  Brown  English  department  was  that  all  its 
older  members  had  self-assurance  to  a  remarkable  de- 
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gree.  Perhaps  it  came  with  age,  or  with  being  a  New 
Englander,  or  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  full  professor,  or 
some  combination  of  all  four;  at  any  rate  I  had  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  mv  Midwestern  boyhood,  and  I  ver\' 
much  wanted  it  for  myself.  1  did  not  understand  that 
in  the  1940s;  my  ambition  was  to  become  a  successful 
muckraker  and  write  books  like  Gentlemen's  Agreement, 
and  I  can  remember  being  slightly  contemptuous  then 
of  what  I  took  to  be  the  distance  between  my  profes- 
sional elders  and  the  social  realities;  but  in  fact  I 
wanted  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  too. 

Nor  were  my  elders  so  far  as  all  that  from  the  so- 
cial realities.  Prof.  I.  J.  Kapstein  '26,  who  had  some- 
how managed  to  be  self-assured  without  being  An- 
glo-Saxon, was  noted  for  the  wry  reflections  of  social 
conscience  which  pinkened  his  lectures  on  the  novel. 
Professor  Anderson  was  interested  not  only  in  Wan- 
dering Jews,  but  in  the  social  origins  of  medieval  litera- 
ture. The  department  chairman,  W.  T.  Hastings,  an 
otherwise  mild-mannered  Shakespearean  given  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  histories  and  close  textual  studies,  was  the 
only  man  on  campus  brave  enough  to  introduce  Henry 
Wallace  when  he  spoke  here  during  the  1948  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  writings  of  the  leftist  literary  histor- 
ian, Vernon  Parrington,  were  popular  then  in  Amer- 
ican literature,  and  when  a  young  substitute  instruc- 
tor, J.  B.  Harcourt,  applied  them  in  my  honors  semi- 
nar, no  eyebrows  rose. 

This  liberal  emphasis  was  the  department's  chief 
intellectual  characteristic  in  the  1940s.  Along  with  it 
came  a  striking  tolerance  of  eccentricities,  academic 
and  otherwise,  which  may  well  be  native  to  New  En- 
gland. Chairman  Hastings,  a  disciple  of  the  famous 
Harvard  scholar,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  had  appar- 
ently followed  his  master  in  refusing  to  take  the  Ph.D. 
degree  on  the  ground  that  no  one  was  learned  enough 
to  examine  him.  Hastings  and  his  famous  colleague, 
Foster  Damon,  had  stopped  with  M.A.  degrees; 
Sharon  Brown,  like  H.  J.  Huntington  before  him,  had 
stopped  with  the  B.  A. 

Damon,  aside  from  being  one  of  the  great  pio- 
neers in  Blake  and  Joyce  scholarship,  was  interested  in 
alchemy,  cooking,  curating,  square-dance  calling,  and 
the  giving  of  large  Halloween  parties.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  the  eccentric  professor,  and  his  deafness 
added  a  merely  physical  dimension  to  his  ability  to  live 
within  self-delighting  worlds.  He  would  arrive  late  for 
his  writing  course  in  poetry,  wearing  a  red-checked 
lumberjack  shirt  which,  like  Orphan  Annie's  dress,  he 
apparently  never  changed;  and,  while  the  class  buzzed 
on  noisily  but  unheard  by  him,  he  would  spend  the 
next  20  minutes  ruffling  through  a  bulky  folder  looking 
for  his  lecture  notes;  then  he  would  launch  into  a  series 
of  obscure  literar)'  anecdotes  at  which  he  chuckled  al- 
most always  by  himself,  since  we  seldom  understood 


them.  Except  for  some  useful  exercises  in  the  writing 
of  sonnets,  tercets,  and  blank  verse,  he  did  little  to  in- 
struct us,  though  for  me  at  least,  his  remarkable  pres- 
ence was  instruction  enough.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed when  he  returned  blank  the  postcard  I  had  left 
with  him  for  mailing  me  advance  notice  of  my  final 
grade.  It  seemed  to  me  his  most  eloquent  comment  on 
the  need  for  creative  detachment. 

As  these  recollections  suggest,  teaching  English 
^A      at  Brown  in  the  1940s  was  not  an  especially 
^     \.  intellectual  enterprise.  Sharon  Broum  read 
modem  poetry  to  us  beautifully,  for  instance,  con- 
veying his  intelligent  love  for  it  through  his  fine  in- 
terpretive performance;  but  he  had  few  ideas  to  offer 
and  marvelled  at  those  we  ga\'e  back  to  him  on  exams. 
I.  J.  Kapstein  read  aloud  a  great  deal  from  novels, 
worked  from  elementary  charts,  taught  down  to  us 
with  witty  cynicism  as  to  what  we  could  take,  warned 
us  not  to  read  Joyce's  Ulysses,  a  work  now  widely 
braved  by  undergraduates.  Robert  Kenny,  whose 
nicknames  "Pat"  and  "Colonel"  \'irtually  signified 
the  department's  openness  to  returning  veterans, 
was  noted  for  biographical  anecdotes  and  solid  back- 
ground study,  as  was  the  great  Hawthorne  biograph- 
er, Randall  Stewart. 

Then  as  now  the  teaching  of  such  men  seemed  to 
me  more  personal  and  exemplary  than  intellectually 
engaging;  it  engendered  respect  and  admiration  for 
kinds  of  minds,  learned  and  humane,  multi-faceted 
and  self-delighting,  witty  and  paternally  scornful;  but 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of  meaningful  discussion  or 
stimulating  address.  My  most  rewarding  course  with  a 
department  elder  was  Hastings'  Shakespeare  seminar 
for  honors  and  graduate  students,  where  I  learned 
much  from  his  rare  but  acute  comments  on  our  papers 
and  our  seminar  exchanges.  Otherwise  my  best 
courses  were  with  transient  assistant  professors  and 
instructors:  an  honors  survey  with  Fred  Marston,  a 
tall,  wiry  man,  shy  and  insecure,  who  rushed  us  ex- 
citedly through  Chaucer  and  Milton  and  taught  me  to 
love  them;  and  the  Parrington  seminar  alread\'  men- 
tioned, in  which  Harcourt  quizzed  and  drove  us  mer- 
cilessly —  but  with  welcome  intellectual  vigor  —  from 
Thoreau  and  Meh'ille  to  Dreiser  and  Norman  Mailer. 

Impressions  like  these  are  inevitably  shortsighted: 
they  do  not  take  total  performance  into  account,  nor 
the  response  of  other  students  —  like  the  one  who  is 
rumored  to  have  given  the  Universit\'  S40,000  recenth 
out  of  gratitude  for  Pat  Kenny's  teaching.  They  ex- 
clude or  merely  allude  by  hearsay  to  professors  from 
whom  I  took  no  courses  —  Anderson,  Bradner,  Blan- 
chard,  Stewart,  Noves;  and  they  ignore  sides  of  the 
department  I  never  touched,  like  the  graduate  pro- 
gram, through  which  a  number  of  my  present  col- 
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leagues  were  then  passing,  including  the  first  black 
Ph.D.,  Charles  Nichols,  or  like  the  active  theatre  group 
presided  over  by  Ben  Brown,  or  the  sporadic  debaters 
under  Frank  Drummond.  They  fail  even  to  do  jusHce 
to  the  cumulative  value  of  programs  like  English  hon- 
ors, which  prepared  me  well  for  graduate  study,  or  the 
unique  degree  in  English  expression,  which  combined 
courses  in  creative  writing  and  theatre  with  literary 
study  and  from  which  many  of  my  Benefit  Street 
friends  benefited.  Above  all  they  ignore  the  oppor- 
tunities for  self-education  and  exchange  which  any 
good  university  offers  through  its  libraries,  its  student 
body,  its  cultural  activities,  its  social  ambience  —  as 
Lionel  Trilling  would  say,  its  hum  and  buzz  of  implica- 
tion. 

One  day  during  my  junior  year  at  Brown  I  noticed 
two  English  texts  gathering  dust  atop  a  dormitory 
mailbox.  A  month  later  they  were  still  there,  unmoved, 
apparently  discarded,  so  I  gave  them  a  new  home. 
One  was  James  Holly  Hanford's  edition  of  Milton's 
poems  (1936);  the  other  was  the  first  edition  of  Cleanth 
Brooks'  and  Robert  Penn  Warren's  Understanding 
Poetry  (1938).  Their  mutual  neglect  by  some  fellow  stu- 
dent may  or  may  not  support  my  point  about  the  lack 
of  intellectual  directions  in  those  days,  beyond  liberal 
inclinations.  The  Old  Scholarship  was,  at  any  rate, 
languishing  and  the  New  Criticism  had  yet  to  be  bom. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  English  studies,  it  may 
help  to  know  that  Understanding  Poetry  was  a  rev- 
olutionary textbook,  widely  imitated  and  adopted 
from  the  late  1940s  until  fairly  recent  times,  which 
more  or  less  broke  the  monopoly  of  historical  scholar- 
ship in  the  classroom  by  providing  a  ready-made  criti- 
cal method,  a  practical  poetics  consonant  with  the  lan- 
guage revolution  in  other  fields.  Since  the  text  had  just 
appeared  at  Brown  in  introductory  courses,  I  had 
never  used  it  myself;  but  1  had  heard  about  it  from 
friendly  rivals,  all  denizens  of  Benefit  Street,  and  I 
wanted  to  attack  it.  That  was  before  I  myself  moved  to 
Benefit  Street,  in  my  senior  year,  and  joined  the  odd- 
balls from  the  School  of  Design,  the  theater  people 
from  Sock  and  Buskin,  the  would-be  poets  and  writers 
whom  1  had  just  begun  to  meet  on  the  staff  of  the  liter- 
rary  journal  —  the  ineptly  named  Brunonia,  and  the  few 
transient  English  instructors  who  befriended  us  — 
owlish  Bill  Elton,  who  advised  the  journal  and  would 
later  compile  an  infamous  glossary  of  New  Critical 
terms;  and  florid  Jim  McGuire,  who  promoted  things 
Irish  among  us.  It  may  be  that  these  denizens  would 
have  converted  me  eventually  anyway;  but  in  fact  I 
converted  myself  to  the  much-vaunted  New  Criticism 
by  attacking  it  in  an  essay  ior  Brunonia  called  "Under- 
standing Brooks  and  Warren."  Alas,  I  did  have  to  un- 
derstand them  to  attack  them  properly;  I  had  to  read 
ind  argue  with  their  text,  and  though  I  gave  little  quar- 
|:er  in  the  essay,  1  was  grudgingly  forced  to  change  my 
"nind  by  writing  it. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  a  University  and  a  de- 


partment which  provide  the  context  in  which  a  student 
may  actually  change  his  mind  can't  be  all  bad.  Seeds  of 
change  were  in  the  air  for  all  to  sneeze  at,  and  1  had 
perforce  inhaled  them;  indeed,  they  are  probably 
floahng  even  now  among  our  undergraduates,  un- 
known to  us.  But  it  is  their  presence  then  —  among 
those  seemingly  indifferent  and  self-assured  elders 
whom  I  secretly  admired,  in  those  last  homogeneous 
and  ethnocentric  days  before  the  Gl  Bill  and  the  popu- 
lation explosion  changed  everything —  that  1  wish  to 
establish,  because  their  ingestion  and  development 
since  that  time  is  pretty  much  my  story. 

In  1949  the  staff  of  the  English  department  consisted 
of  six  full  professors,  five  associate  professors, 
and  six  assistant  professors,  for  a  total  of  17  mem- 
bers, only  one  of  whom  (Janice  Van  de  Water)  was  a 
woman.  In  racial  origin  the  names  are  predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  exceptions  being  one  Irishman,  one 
visiting  and  one  local  Jew,  and  the  aforementioned 
Dutchwoman.  There  were  no  blacks  on  the  staff, 
though  the  next  academic  year,  1949-50,  J.  Saunders 
Redding  '28  came  as  a  visiting  professor.  It  was  a  homo- 
geneous group  trained  almost  uniformly  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  or  Brown,  born  and  bred  largely  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  main  staff  was  assisted  by  26  instructors 
and  15  teaching  assistants,  whose  job  was  to  teach 
about  40  sections  of  freshman  composition  and  28 
sections  of  the  distribution  course.  Great  English  Writ- 
ers. The  combined  total  of  regular  and  assisting  staffs 
was  58.  Interestingly,  the  names  of  the  instructors  and 
assistants  were  considerably  varied  in  racial  origin: 
French,  German,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Jewish;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  complement  was  a  plurality  of  about  18, 
and  there  were  12  women  in  the  two  ranks. 

By  contrast,  the  English  department  in  1974  con- 
sists of  22  full  professors,  seven  associate  professors, 
12  assistant  professors,  four  lecturers  and  two  instruc- 
tors, for  a  total  of  47  on  the  regular  staff  (four  of  these 
are  part-time  or  adjunct  employees  and  one  is  a  vis- 
itor). There  are  also  40  teaching  assistants  (who  now 
largely  subsume  the  old  instructor  rank),  for  a  com- 
bined staff  total  of  87.  The  racial  composition  of  the 
regular  staff  is  instructive:  there  are  11  Jews,  three  of 
whom  served  successively  as  department  chairman 
from  1960  to  1973;  there  are  five  blacks,  an  assortment 
of  French,  German,  Dutch,  Irish,  Greek,  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  15  Anglo-Saxons.  There  are  eight  women 
on  this  staff  and  24  women  on  the  assisting  staff,  for 
which  the  racial  complement  is  similarly  varied.  The 
regular  staff  members  hail  from  all  over  the  country, 
as  do  the  assistants,  and  have  been  trained  at  a  wide 
range  of  institutions. 

These  sexual,  racial,  one  might  even  say  political, 
changes  in  the  department's  makeup  began,  of  course, 
with  the  Gl  Bill  in  the  postwar  forties,  a  socialistic 
measure  which  made  it  possible  for  people  from 
lower-income  families,  myself  and  many  of  my  class- 
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mates  among  them,  to  a>mplete  four  and  more  years 
of  college;  the  population  explosion  and  economic  ex- 
pansion which  followed  the  war  further  increased  the 
need  for  teachers  in  the  academies  and  the  abilitv  to 
pay  them;  and  the  social  revolutions  of  the  sixties 
made  jobs  for  blacks  and  women  imperative.  One  re- 
sult of  these  cultural  inroads,  then,  is  a  facult\'  which 
more  nearly  reflects  the  surrounding  world  in  its 
makeup,  and  which  is  more  closely  attuned  to  its  vari- 
ety and  its  conflicting  life-styles. 

Another  and  more  obvious  result  is  growth  in  en- 
rollment. The  University  itself  has  expanded  from  a 
total  enrollment,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  of 
4,6a)  in  1949  to  over  6,500  in  1973.  These  increases 
translate  into  a  jump  of  enrollment  in  English  courses 
from  an  estimated  3,500  in  1949,  enrolled  in  some 
60  courses,  to  over  5,000  in  1973  in  120  courses.  The 
abandonment  in  1968  of  the  composition  recquirement 
for  all  freshmen  makes  that  jump  particularly  interest- 
ing. Only  one  staff  member  and  four  or  five  teaching 
assistants  are  now  assigned  to  freshman  composition, 
which  has  shrunk  from  over  a  thousand  to  200  enroll- 
ments. The  remaining  assistants  teach  our  introduc- 
tory courses  in  literature,  which  means  that  the  regular 
staff  of  47  now  teaches  the  range  of  advanced  courses 
formerly  assigned  to  17  people. 

That  range  is  considerably  more  varied  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  old  expression  degree,  which  had  died 
out  by  the  early  sixties,  revived  and  multiplied  in  the 
late  sixties  when  creativity  became  a  social  byword. 
The  department  now  has  a  concentration  in  theater 
arts,  including  dance  and  speech,  whose  staff  of  seven 
people  teaches  over  500  students,  guides  a  revived  de- 
bate team,  a  new  black  theater,  a  new  summer  theater, 
a  new  experimental  theater,  and  directs  over  30  pro- 
ductions a  year;  and  it  has  a  ctincentration  in  creative 
writing,  plus  master  and  doctor  of  arts  degrees,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  staff  of  eight  distinguished  and  occa- 
sionally rambunctious  writers  teaching  some  200  rea- 
sonably docile  students.  There  is  also  a  new  film  pro- 
gram with  a  rapidlv  expanding  enrollment  which 
offers  about  eight  courses  a  year  in  film  historv'  and 
criticism  and  cooperates  with  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  for  production  courses. 

It  is  to  our  creative  wing  that  the  administration 
points  in  trying  to  account  for  the  department's  con- 
tinued high  enrollment,  which,  incidentally,  bucks  the 
national  downward  trend  for  English  studies.  But  in 
fact,  the  department  was  ready  in  other  ways  for 
changes  in  the  sixties.  For  one  thing,  it  had  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  critical  sophisticatitin  since  the  forties  as 
the  young  men  and  women  of  my  generation,  trained 
in  the  New  Criticism  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Scholarship, 
moved  upward  into  its  ranks.  We  had  learned  not  only 
how  to  give  literature  the  same  formal  attention  that 


our  culture  has  alwa\s  allowed  for  music  and  the  vis- 
ual arts,  but  also  how  to  questit)n  the  limits  and  advan- 
tages of  such  treatment. 

One  result  of  that  questioning  uas  the  realization 
of  the  generic  limits  of  New  Criticism,  which  had  de- 
rived its  tenets  from  the  study  of  poetry  and  had  ap- 
plied them,  at  times  inappropriateh',  to  other  genres. 
The  University's  first  national  journal  in  the  human- 
ities. Novel:  A  Forum  on  Fiction,  was  founded  in  1967, 
largely  bv  department  members,  to  foster  a  new 
poetics  for  that  genre  and  to  meet  growing  interest  in 
novel  criticism.  Because  of  that  stimulus,  the  depart- 
ment staff  is  now  particularh-  strong  in  the  field  of  fic- 
tion and  offers  a  wider  yariet\-  of  courses  in  it  than  in 
previous  years,  all  well-enrolled.  Another  result  of  crit- 
ical questioning  and  interest  in  new  methods  and  ap- 
proaches was  our  readiness  to  offer  Modes  of  Thought 
courses  and  independent  studies  in  such  areas  when 
the  new  curriculum  came  to  Brown.  For  the  past  few 
years  the  department  has  staffed  25  percent  of  the 
University's  Modes  of  Thought  courses  and  25  percent 
of  its  independent  studies,  and  while  some  of  these 
projects  are  in  the  creative  arts,  and  some  are  schol- 
arly, most  of  them  are  critically  oriented. 

Meanwhile  the  department  has  also  strength- 
ened its  traditional  scholarly  offerings.  The 
honors  program  still  flourishes  as  a  fine 
training  ground  for  graduate  study,  and  the  grad- 
uate program  itself  has  expanded  and  has  jumped 
in  national  prominence  from  twenty-second  to  four- 
teenth in  recent  ratings.  All  of  which  means  that  the 
department  is  now  almost  unique  in  the  country  in 
its  tripartite  strength  in  criticism,  scholarship,  and 
the  literary  arts.  It  may  be  unique  also  in  its  recent 
introduction  of  a  semiotics  program,  designed  by  Prof. 
Robert  Scholes,  which  attempts  to  link  all  three  arenas 
as  kindred  sign  and  symbol  systems.  It  seems  plain, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  department,  like  the  University 
itself,  has  moved  in  strength  from  its  fine  regional 
status  in  provincial  times  to  national  status  in  more 
widely  competitive  times. 

As  a  painful  corollary  to  all  this,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  students  at  Brown  are,  as  a  group,  more 
intelligent  today  than  was  my  class  in  1949.  This  is  true 
of  course  for  all  past  classes  until  recent  years,  for, 
with  the  population  explosion  and  the  competition  to 
enter  the  best  colleges,  entrance  examination  scores 
rose  steadily  in  average  until  about  1971,  when  along 
with  population  growth  they  began  to  peak.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  rise  is  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
teach  down  to  such  students  nor  to  satisfy  them  so  eas- 
ily by  interesting  casts  of  mind.  With  the  questioning 
of  authority  in  the  sixties,  lecturing  also  fell  frt)m  its 
polished  podium.  Even  before  the  new  curriculum  ar- 
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rived,  the  department  had  begun  to  break  up  its  large 
lecture  courses  into  groups  of  50  and  to  break  down  its 
survey  sweeps  into  smaller  segments  and  more  topical 
subjects.  The  ICI  experiment  in  the  fifties,  involving 
the  identification  and  criticism  of  ideas  in  small  semi- 
nars, indicates  the  trend  toward  discussion  groups  and 
the  greater  emphasis  on  classroom  exchange.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  paperback,  casebook,  and  copy  ma- 
chine industries  helps  further  to  explain  this  trend. 
Fortunatelv  the  department's  advances  in  critical 
sophistication  prepared  it  for  discussion  classes,  and 
its  growing  size  allowed  it  to  employ  them  on  a  rela- 
tively large  scale  and  at  many  levels. 

A  sampling  of  course  descriptions  mav  help  to 
suggest  the  range,  variety,  and  what  might  be  called 
the  sprezzatura,  or  better  still,  the  chutzpah,  of  the  pres- 
ent curriculum:  an  honors  sec^uence  of  romance  narra- 
tives from  medieval  to  modern  times  taught  by  fiction 
theorist  Robert  Scholes;  a  comedy  course  using  film 
and  theater  as  well  as  written  literature  taught  bv 
avant-garde  director  John  Emigh  from  the  theater  staff 
and  by  six  teaching  assistants;  a  Renaissance  collo- 
quium for  dissertation  students  conducted  by  Mil- 
tonist  Barbara  Lewalski  and  neo-Platonist  Sears  Jayne; 
a  Modes  of  Thought  seminar  for  freshmen  on  the  Ar- 
thurian theme  taught  b\'  honors  director  Elizabeth 
Kirk;  a  lecture  and  discussion  class  on  the  African 
novel  taught  by  black  novelist  Barry  Beckham  from  the 
class  of  '66;  two  graduate  seminars  on  Ezra  Pound  and 
Gertrude  Stein  taught  bv  poet  Keith  Waldrop;  a  semi- 
nar on  Japanese  film  taught  by  film  critic  Michael  Sil- 
verman; and  my  own  seminars  at  various  levels  on  the 
childhood  theme  in  fiction  and  on  critical  pluralism. 

No  doubt  such  classes  have  their  doldrums,  espe- 
cially as  present  students  see  them,  but  comparatively, 
their  atmosphere  is  freer  and  more  open  than  in  the 
past,  partly  because  of  the  new  curriculum,  liut  also 
because  of  changing  life-styles  in  the  staff.  As  1  have 
written  elsewhere,  variety,  openness,  and  candor  are 
qualities  which  distinguish  my  generation  from  the 
homogeny,  decorum,  and  reserve  of  past  generations. 
We  tend  even  to  be  more  playful  than  our  predeces- 
sors, to  conduct  events  like  the  Lovecraft  Lurk-in  held 
in  a  local  cemetery  on  the  midnight  ot  that  gothic 
writer's  deathday,  to  form  organizations  like  the 
Wastepaper  Theatre  for  performing  original  caprices  in 
large  parlors,  to  give  poetr\'  readings  and  theatricals  in 
schools,  museums,  and  churches  in  the  community, 
and  to  throw  large  enjoyable  parties  for  ourselves.  But 
perhaps  this  is  only  the  Foster  Damon  element  among 
us  coming  to  the  fore.  There  is  —  even  in  our  differ- 
ences from  our  predecessors,  even  in  our  loss  of  the 
old  assurances,  the  old  provincial  insulations  of  the 
past  —  a  striking  continuity  of  development  which  it  is 
I  the  whole  point  of  these  remarks  to  bring  out. 


Ihave  already  indicated  how  the  critical  stirrings 
in  the  lower  ranks  in  the  forties  prefigured  the 
critical  revolution  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  how 
democratic  variety  in  that  quarter  is  now  reflected 
throughout  the  staff,  and  how  the  department's  liberal 
emphasis,  its  very  eccentricities,  helped  to  set  such 
changes  going.  If  we  were  successful  in  hiring  blacks 
and  women  in  the  sixties,  it  was  because  we  were 
able  to  build  on  liberal  precedents;  if  we  could  float 
new  programs  in  theater,  film,  speech,  and  writing,  it 
was  because  the  department  was  one  of  the  few  in  the 
countrv'  to  keep  the  theater  arts  under  its  wing,  and 
to  encourage  all  the  literary  arts;  if  we  continued  to 
thrive  in  scholarship,  it  was  because  we  could  build 
on  the  distinguished  tradition  of  Anderson,  Bradner, 
Damon,  Hastings,  Kapstein,  Stewart.  It  is  no  accident 
that  out  of  these  genUemen  have  sprung  what  Mar- 
tin Green  would  call  "decent"  men  and  women  of 
many  races;  that,  out  of  these  scholars  have  emerged 
artists  and  critics  as  well  as  scholars  —  whose  distinc- 
tion 1  must  leave  for  another  generation  to  celebrate. 

Let  me  observe  now  only  that  this  kind  of 
academic  heritage  is  at  least  as  vital  to  the  future  of 
education  as,  say,  having  a  winning  football  team.  At  a 
time  when  the  University  must  rely  heavily  on  the  nos- 
talgic pride  and  loyalty  of  its  alumnae  and  alumni  in 
order  to  survive,  it  seems  worth  remarking  that  we 
have  always  had  a  winning  English  department. 

TJtis  address  was  delivered  bi/  Professor  Spilka  at  the  annual 
Phi  Beta  Kap^m  luncheon  durhig  Counnencenient  weekend. 
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Sally  Horn  travels  the  stark  corridors  of  the  Paitagoii, 
a  place  she  calls  ''less  foreboding  than  people  think." 
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Sally  Horn:  At  peace 
with  the  Pentagon 


She  is  voung  enough  to  have  been  one  of  Nomian 
,    Mailer's  flower-clad  protesters  in  Annies  of 
the  Night.  But  instead  of  storming  the  Pentagon, 
Sally  Kusnitz  Horn  '68  went  inside,  found  a  job,  and 
got  to  work.  Now,  in  her  own  quiet  way,  she  may  be 
doing  as  much  damage  to  the  stereotype  of  the  na- 
tional security  guardian  as  Henry  Kissinger  is  doing  to 
the  American  concept  of  sex  appeal. 

For  one  thing,  Sally  Horn  is  female  —  only  the 
third  of  her  sex  to  be  profiled  as  a  "Decision  Maker"  in 
Govertnna^t  Executive  magazine.  And  there  is  more  to 
startle  the  rabid,  anti-military  skeptic:  she  is  downright 
pleasant.  Open  and  reasoned  in  her  conversation,  the 
petite  Pembroker  has  a  sort  of  effervescent,  smiling  en- 
thusiasm which  can  almost  cloud  the  fact  that  she  is 
talking  about  detente,  or  the  Sino-Soviet  rivalry,  or 
perhaps  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Her  job  in  the  Department  of  Defense's  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  office  (ISA)  gives  these  and 
other  notes  of  global  history  an  immediacy  to  her  day- 
to-day  working  life.  She  is  a  specialist  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  affairs  within  the  ISA's  policy  plans 
office,  which  she  says  "looks  at  the  implications  of  in- 
ternational events  on  the  United  States'  overall  ability 
to  ensure  its  national  security."  The  ISA  operation,  she 
explains,  might  be  looked  on  as  a  State  Department  in 
miniature  —  in  effect,  a  State  Department  of  Defense. 
The  difference  comes  in  ISA's  focus  on  national  se- 
curity, in  contrast  to  the  State  Department's  broader 
diplomatic  concerns  with  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  relations  between  countries. 

For  Sally  Horn,  this  all  translates  into  a  variety  of 
duties  that  can  catapult  her  from  Latin  America  to 
Soviet  Siberia  in  the  same  day,  by  way  of  reports, 
analyses,  and  proposals  she  may  be  called  on  to  write 
or  review.  In  between,  she  could  conceivably  be  shut- 
tled off  to  the  State  Department  to  improve  the  coordi- 
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nation  of  travel  clearance  procedures  or  even  asked  to 
speak  to  groups  of  high  schoolers,  foreign  service 
trainees,  or  visiting  foreigners  touring  the  Pentagon. 
(She  is,  on  the  average,  about  ten  years  younger  than 
anyone  else  in  her  office,  so  she  is  able  to  "really  relate 
to  the  younger  people  who  visit.") 

As  a  foreign  affairs  analyst,  her  work  also  includes 
almost  daily  contact  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
various  branches  of  the  armed  services,  and  it  is  spiced 
with  "a  moderate  amount  of  contact"  with  the  CIA 
and  other  foreign  policy  offices  in  Washington. 

Currently,  one  of  the  proposals  she  conceived  and 
authored  as  a  possible  national  security  stud\'  has 
made  its  way  through  the  governmental  hierarchy  and 
is  now  awaiting  action  at  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. Though  she  cannot  discuss  its  substance,  she  lists 
it  as  one  of  her  most  gratifying  experiences  to  date. 
"Whether  the  issue  as  I've  defined  it  will  ever  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  terms  1  set  forth,  I  don't  know  yet,"  she 
says.  "But,  if  nothing  else,  all  the  effort  I've  put  forth 
in  talking  to  different  people  about  it  has  brought  it 
more  into  focus,  so  that  people  in  other  agencies  are 
more  aware  of  the  problem  and  the  need  to  look  at  it. 
I've  seen  things  come  across  my  desk  already  that 
would  indicate  it  jogged  a  few  people." 

On  other  "gratifying"  or  "interesting"  work  ex- 
periences, she  can  be  more  specific.  One  was  her 
assignment  to  a  team  of  five  or  six  ISA  staffers  who 
delved  deeply  into  the  Pentagon  Papers  after  their 
publication,  with  a  sharp  eve  to  whether  or  not  they 
revealed  anything  seriously  detrimental  to  national 
security.  In  the  main,  they  did  not,  reports  Sally. 

Another  starred  event  was  her  notification  in  Au- 
gust that  she  had  won  a  Fellowship  in  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Congressional  Operations.  What  this  means  is 
that,  beginning  in  the  fall,  Sally  Horn  will  leave  the 
Pentagon  for  Capitol  Hill,  where  she  will  spend  a  year 
following  the  activities  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  gaining  a  broader  Congressional 
perspective  on  foreign  affairs.  She  is  one  of  about  25 
people  selected  for  the  program. 

The  most  recent  experience  of  which  she  takes 
special  note  is  her  part  in  the  Department  of  Defense's 

continued  on  page  32 


In  and  out  of  the  office:  Sally  confers  with  Maj.  Gen.  W.  Y.  Smith 
(above),  director  of  policy  planning  for  ISA,  and  takc^ 
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;!iiir  out  from  her  daily  reading  of  anbass}/  cables  d;  ; 
mth  NATO  affairs  specialist  Arthur  Chapa  (below). 


Speaking  of  detente, 
the  CIA,  and  living  in 
Washington  .  .  . 


As  is  apparent  in  the  accompanying  storxj,  Sally  Horn  can 
speak  for  herself,  zohich  she  did  for  the  BAM  during  inten'ieuv  at 
both  her  Pentagon  office  ami  a  Washington  restaurant  called,  ap- 
propriately, "The  Class  Reunion."  Here  are  excerpts  from  those 
conversations. 


Detente  is  a  shorthand  term  to  people  who  work  in 
foreign  affairs.  I  think  it  is  perceived  by  most  Americans  as  a 
total  relaxation  of  tensions,  which  it  is  not.  It  is  the  beginning 
.     .  The  key  issue  is  how  far  we  can  go. 

I  think  we've  realized  as  a  nation  that  there  are  limits  to 
detente.  People  are  beginning  to  ask  a  lot  of  hard  questions 
that  we  didn't  ask  before,  such  as  how  far  we  should  go  in 
terms  of  economic  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  . 
What  detente  really  means  is  that  neither  of  us  expects  the 
other  to  begin  a  nuclear  war.  Political  competition  is  going  to 
continue,  though,  and  it  is  going  to  increase. 

The  honeymoon  of  detente  is  just  about  over  now,  and 
we  are  getting  into  a  stage  of  realism  .  .  .  Everything  that  has 
happened  up  to  now  —  the  summit  meetings,  the  agree- 
ments, and  so  forth  —  has  been  very  useful,  provided  that 
we  can  continue  to  show  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  a 
strong  nation  and  that  we  have  strong  convictions  which  we 
will  support. 

If  I  were  a  person  who  wanted  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment and  my  inclination  was  toward  research,  I  think  one  of 
the  first  places  I  would  look  would  be  the  CIA  .  .  .  The  CIA 
has  two  sides  of  the  house;  it's  got  its  covert  side  —  they're 
the  spooks  —  and  it's  got  its  overt  side,  which  is  largely  filled 
with  researchers.  Frankly,  they  have  a  fantastic  group  of  re- 
searchers there  —  some  of  the  best  in  government. 

The  newer  officers  are  more  attuned  to  women's  rights 
and  the  whole  women's  movement.  In  fact,  the  vast  majority 
of  officers  coming  through  the  Pentagon  now  have  either 
heard  it  through  their  wives,  have  come  in  contact  with 
women  professionals  through  assignments  elsewhere,  or 
else  have  been  affected  by  the  whole  mood  of  the  country. 
There  isn't  great  difficulty. 

Washington  is  a  one-industry  town,  with  the  industry 
being  government.  Because  of  that,  I  think,  the  reactions  to 
things  are  sharper  here  than  elsewhere.  Washington  proba- 
bly does  not  reflect  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  national  news 
is  the  local  news  here. 

1  knew  I  wanted  to  work  in  government  because  I  am  a 
practically-oriented  person.  I  wanted  to  put  to  use  what  I 
had  learned.  Rather  than  prepare  other  people  to  go  out  and 
do  useful  things,  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  do  them  myself. 
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efforts  to  see  that  an  orderly  transition  of  government 
followed  President  Nixon's  resignation.  "We  worked 
Friday  evening  (August  9)  until  1  a.m.  and  the  entire 
dav  on  Saturday  until  sundown,"  she  said.  Her  "little 
part"  was  the  compilation  of  information  on  how  to 
deal  with  Russia  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  balance 
of  power.  The  issue  papers,  detailing  what  areas  the 
Defense  Department  considers  of  critical  importance, 
were  used  in  a  briefing  session  with  President  Ford 
earlv  the  next  week. 

Raised  in  Connecticut  (her  father  is  a  lawyer,  her 
mother  a  school  teacher),  Sallv  concentrated  in  Rus- 
sian studies  at  Brown,  then  supplemented  her  class- 
room learning  with  a  summer  in  the  Soviet  Union  fol- 
lowing her  junior  year.  (She  and  her  husband,  Stuart 
Barry  Horn  '70  GS,  made  a  return  trip  to  Russia  in 
April,  finding  the  people  "little  changed,  except  in 
superficial  ways.")  In  1969,  the  future  foreign  affairs 
specialist  received  her  master  of  arts  degree  in  Russian 
and  East  European  studies  from  Yale,  and  then  settled 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  Stu  was  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  phvsics  at  Georgetown  University. 

The  road  to  the  Pentagon  wasn't  an  easy  one, 
however;  it  showcased  some  pluck  and  grit  that  was 
lurking  alongside  Sally's  talent.  After  gaining,  through 
competitive  exams  and  oral  interviews,  a  prized  spot 
in  what  was  then  the  government's  Management  In- 
ternship Program,  she  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
finding  a  job  in  government  for  herself.  She  decided 
on  international  affairs,  only  to  be  told  subtly  to  look 
elsewhere  because  the  field  was  already  overloaded 
with  candidates.  "I  told  them  I  would  like  to  try  any- 
way," she  recalls.  "I  said  I  thought  1  might  be  better 
than  the  others."  And  so  she  was,  although  it  took 
about  six  weeks  of  persistent  telephoning  to  get  the 
affirmative  answer  she  sought  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  established  a  mutually  pleas- 
ant relationship  with  the  people  at  HEW  that  pre- 
sented another  job  option  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
"When  1  finally  got  a  'yes'  from  Defense,  I  said  I  had  to 
think  it  over  and  took  six  weeks  to  decide,"  says  Sally. 
"I  had  the  freedom  to  be  independent  .  .  .  but  not  for 
long." 

She  has  worked  for  almost  five  years  at  the  Pen- 


tagon now  and  says  the  choice  was  definitely  the  right 
one.  "It  has  given  me  the  opportunitv  to  get  into  man- 
agement, to  go  beyond  the  research  stage  and  into  the 
policy  recommending  stage,  and  to  have  some  sort  of 
impact."  She  admits  initial  doubts  about  joining  forces 
with  the  militarv  nerve  center,  but  savs  the  operation 
is  not  quite  as  foreboding  as  people  think.  Philosophi- 
callv,  she  adds,  "You  really  don't  have  an  impact  if 
you  decide  you  won't  join  because  you  don't  like  the 
people  who  are  in  government  now,  or  whatever;  the 
most  effective  wav  to  have  an  impact  is  to  join  gov- 
ernment." 

Similarities  strike  her  philosophical  fancy,  too.  In  a 
recenth'  completed  wrap-up  of  the  Soviet  "elections," 
she  found  it  ironic  that  the  Russian  view  of  defense  in 
an  era  of  detente  was  so  familiar.  "In  reading  the  elec- 
tion speeches  of  Grechko  (Soviet  Minister  of  Defense), 
you  could  strike  out  certain  words,  substitute  the 
United  States  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  change  the  names, 
and  you'd  have  a  Schlesinger  (U.S.  Secretarv  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger)  speech,"  she  savs.  Both  con- 
tain the  standard  line  of  "second  to  none"  in  relation 
to  militarv  strength. 

After  working  hours,  Sally  retires  to  her  Fairfax, 
Va . ,  home,  which  is  halfway  between  her  job  and  her 
husband's  job  as  a  civilian  physicist  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
(He  is  doing  research  in  the  far-infrared  area,  develop- 
ing some  components  for  devices  used  to  see  at  night.) 
A  recent  devotee  of  the  classical  guitar,  which  she  is 
learning  to  play,  Sally  also  spends  leisure  time  rum- 
maging surburban  Washington's  paint  and  hardware 
stores,  tr\'ing  to  find  just  the  right  touch  for  the  hand 
made  furniture  she  and  Stuart  are  collecting  through 
the  talents  of  their  carpenter. 

And  what  about  the  Pentagon  as  a  work  environ- 
ment? Although  its  massive  self-sufficiency  as  a  struc- 
ture was  at  first  a  bit  awing  —  with  30,000  people 
working  among  its  tons  of  concrete  and  around  a  con- 
course of  department  stores,  post  offices,  banks,  rec- 
ord shops,  laundries,  and  beauty  parlors  —  Sally 
says,  "I'm  one  of  the  few  people  who  will  admit  to 
liking  it." 

Furthermore,  she  likes  the  "good  management 
and  professional  attitude"  at  the  Pentagon.  Having 
been  in  a  position  to  judge  some  governmental  func- 
tioning, she  believes  firmlv  that,  "even  with  talk  of 
cost  overruns  and  so  forth,  in  my  mind  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  the  best  management  of  any  other 
department  around." 

This,  apparently,  includes  the  area  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Not  that  the  subtle  kind  of  dis- 
crimination —  the  kind  that  automatically  tags  a  young 
woman  as  a  secretary'  —  has  been  erased  entirely.  Her 
own  situation  requires  tact  as  well  as  knowledge  some- 
times, Sallv  Horn  sighs.  On  rare  occasions,  tact  is  not 
enough.  "It  mav  take  putting  someone  in  his  place  — 
letting  him  know  you  work  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense." S.  R. 
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Stu  and  Sally  Horn  take  advantage 

of  their  basement  pool  table  and 

spacious  Fairfax,  Virginia, 

backyard.  "We  want  to  stay  in 

Washington.  It's  a  fascinating 

place,"  they  say. 


1^^ 
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"t  O  Edith  Cooltdge  Hart  of  Pro\  idonce 
A  J  is,  despite  her  83  vears,  still  keenly 
Interested  in  the  theater  and  the  arts.  For  the 
past  few  vears  she  has  been  giving  a  course 
at  the  Central  Congregational  Church  enti- 
tled "Plavmakers,  Personalities,  Problems, 
Prognostications." 

Winifred  Palmer  Kellcy,  Johnston,  R.I., 
proudlv  reports  having  a  sixteenth  grand- 
child, born  to  her  son,  Francis.  Her  oldest 
son,  Fr.  Bennel  Kellev,  C.P.,  celebrated  his 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  asa  Passionist  Mis- 
sionary priest  in  May. 

'I   /|        1  lamilton  I  louse,  a  program  center 
J.TI       for  retired  persons  in  Providence, 
has  been  officially  designated  an  historical 
site  b\'  the  U.S.  National  Parks  Commission. 
Marguerite  Appleton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Hamilton  House,  accepted  a  bronze  plaque 
to  be  placed  on  the  building  in  recognition  of 
the  event.  Marguerite  lives  in  Providence. 
The  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  43rd 
Infantry  Division  recently  dedicated  its 
Headquarters  Room  at  the  Benefit  Street 
Armory  to  Brig.  Gen.  (Ret.)C/it's/cr/4.  Files, 
who  has  served  continuously  in  the  National 
Guard  and  in  federal  service  since  1915.  He 
lives  in  Barrington,  R.I. 

"I  Q       Ten  members  of  the  class  met  on 
^^7       June  1  for  luncheon  at  Carr's. 
Those  present  weri'  Ida  E.  Arnold,  Madeleine 
Webster  Arnold,  Imogene  Minkins  Clark,  Mabel 
Mtddleton  Davis,  Stella  Lafrance  Farrell,  Esther 
L.  Greene,  Dorothy  Beats  Brou'ii,  Rose  Preset, 
Mildred  M.  Stanton,  and  Ruth  E.  Wells.  After 
luncheon,  a  class  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  class  president,  Dorothy  Seals 
Brown,  in  Barrington. 

Ida  E.  Arnold  of  Providence  and  Mabel 
Middleton  Davis  of  Rio  Grande,  N.J.,  enjoyed 
a  delightful  Gaspe  cruise  in  June  with  visits 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec 

Madeleine  Webster  Arnold  of  Providence 
was  honored  recently  upon  her  retirement  as 
director  of  the  Bridge  Club  of  Rhode  Island 
by  a  special  "Madeleine  Arnold  Night," 
celebrated  by  the  members  of  the  club. 

^  C\         Bclleau  Wood,"  a  poem  by 
^\J       Lyman  G.  Hill  of  tlmaha.  Neb., 
was  included  in  the  1974  editii)n  of  Ncu' 
Voices  in  American  Poetry,  published  by  Van- 
tage Press. 

LorimerD.  Milton  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  pres- 
ident emeritus  of  the  Citizens  Trust  Bank  in 
Atlanta. 

In  the  spring /\i>is  Pillsbury  traveled 
around  the  world  on  a  freighter.  She  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Fairhavcn,  Mass.,  in 
July. 

Helen  K.  Wallace  recently  look  a  trip  to 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
garv'.  She  lives  in  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


^  O        Wiltard  F.  Johnson  of  Spokane, 
^m\J       Wash.,  has  received  certification 
troni  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a  volunteer 
braille  transcriber —  "a  most  satisfying 
hobby,"  he  writes.  Willard,  who  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday  last  year,  was  made  a 
minister  emeritus  bv  his  church  upon  his  re- 
tirement. 

Francis  L.  Jones  is  retired  and  lives  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  is  learning  to 
play  the  piano,  making  a  linguistic  study  of 
seven  languages,  finishing  a  book,  and 
cooking. 

^  /I        Dorothea  L.  Brooks  retired  in  1966 
^TK       and  lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  "Be- 
cause nn  own  famils'  is  all  deceased,"  she 
writes,  "I  have  been  adopted  as  a  grand- 
mother b\'  another  family  —  three  girls  and 
three  bovs." 

Ludle  Pettibone  Fanning  and  her  husband 
have  six  grandchildren,  ranging  in  age  from 
2  to  20,  three  of  whom  belong  to  her  daugh- 
ter, Luci7c  furmm^  Nn(7?!fl«  '51,  and  husband 
Frank].  Newman  '47,  The  Fannings  live  in 
West  Redding,  Conn, 

'^  O       In  January  1971,  Francis  B.  Arrning- 
^m^J       ton.  Providence,  retired  as  New- 
England  regional  chief  accountant  and  office 
supervisor  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
in  Providence,  after  35  years  of  service.  After 
retirement,  he  and  his  wife,  now  deceased, 
opened  an  antique  business  and  took  camp- 
ing trips  to  the  West  Coast  and  Kev  West. 

/.  Willard  Crull  has  retired  as  chairman  of 
the  Campana  Corporation  in  Batavia,  111.,  a 
position  he  had  held  since  1970.  Hired  by 
Campana  in  1928,  he  spent  his  entire  career 
in  the  drugs  and  toiletries  business  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  radio  as  an  effective  ad- 
vertising medium.  He  lives  in  Hilton  Head 
Island,  S.C. 

Harvey],  Ollsen  of  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
and  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  retired  in  1965 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  had  been  a  district 
supervisor  and  assistant  regional  supervisor 
of  the  northeast  region  of  the  U.S. 

Paul  F.  Thomas  is  semi-retired  in  East 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  He  has  sold  his  export- 
domestic  fresh-fruit  business  to  two  of  his 
three  sons,  and  spends  his  time  golfing, 
hunting  ducks  and  geese,  and  fishing  in  the 
San  Juan  Islands  in  the  summer. 

^Q       Silvio  Carosclla,  Waterburv,  Conn., 
^m  Zf       has  retired  from  Uniro\al  and 
works  part-time  as  a  business  development 
consultant  for  a  government  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Angela  O'Neil Farrell  retired  in  June  from 
her  teaching  position  in  the  Wanvick,  R.I., 
Public  Schools.  She  lives  in  Providence. 

Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Hunt  are  retired 
and  live  in  Seattle,  Wash.  They  traveled  the 
longest  distance  to  join  their  classmates  in 
the  class'  45th  reuniim. 

Mary  ]ane  Briggs  Murphy  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  history  department  at  Coventn,' 


High  School  in  Rhode  Island  in  1972.  She 
and  her  husband,  Walter,  live  in  Westerly, 
R.I. 

Rose  Small  Oginsky,  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  retired  and  is  busy  doing  volunteer  work 
and  enjoying  her  grandchildren. 

Elizabeth  A.  Rose  retired  from  the  Moses 
Brown  School  in  June.  She  joined  the  staff  in 
1957andserved  forthelast  12  vears  as  execu- 
tive secretary.  Secretar\-  for  her  class  of  '29, 
Elizabeth  lives  in  Providence. 

PaulL.  Stannard,  a  resident  of  Sarasota, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Florida 
West  Coast  Brown  Club.  Serving  as  secretary 
of  the  organization  is  Arthur  Clark  '29,  also  of 
Sarasota. 

John  B.  Tanger  is  retired  and  lives  in  Way- 
land,  Mass.  He  works  part-time  with  re- 
tarded children. 

Mary  T.  Whelan  retired  from  teaching  in 
June  1969  and  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe.  Her  home  base  is  Brockton,  Mass. 

'5  f\      L.  Florence  Nicholson  Birkitt  has 
jyj       retired  with  her  husband,  Wilbur, 
to  Flagler  Beach,  Fla. 

]eannetteD.  Black,  curator  of  maps  at  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  recenth-  pub- 
lished The  Blathwayt  Atlas,  a  collection  of 
maps  which  has  been  described  as  the  first 
atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  Volume  I,  which 
Jeannette  edited,  costs  $500  and  Volume  II, 
her  commentary,  sells  for  $15. 

Willard  S.  MacDonald  of  Norton,  Mass., 
reports  that  he  is  retired  but  has  taken  a  job 
with  the  First  Bristol  County  National  Bank 
of  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Samuel  Pavloiv  has  retired  after  42  years 
as  a  practicing  pharmacist  in  Providence.  He 
lives  in  Cranston,  R.I. 

'2'|         Since  retiring  in  1970,  Wfl/<erL. 
J  A       Holmes  and  his  uife  have  divided 
their  time  between  Miami,  Fla.,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  and  their  summer  camp  on  Jolly  Island 
in  Lake  VVinnipesaukee,  N.H.  Walter  re- 
mains acti\e  in  their  church,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  the  Camp  Association. 

V\'i7/iijm  G.  Schofield's  latest  book.  Freedom 
In/  the  Bay:  The  Boston  Freedom  Trail,  was  pub- 
lished recently  by  Rand  McNallv  &  Com- 
pan\'.  A  light-hearted,  informal  history  of 
colonial  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
area,  the  book  can  be  read  "for  fun  as  well  as 
for  information."  William  Scholield  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  the  Freedom  Trail  in  1951, 
when  he  suggested  that  Boston  tie  its  historic 
sites  together  in  one  sight-seeing  package. 
He  lives  in  Newton,  Mass. 

'2  ^       Sidney  Ballon  has  retired  as  rabbi  of 
J  ^       the  Nassau  Community  Temple  in 
West  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  a  position  he  held 
for  23  years.  He  has  moveil  to  St.  Simons  Is- 
land, Ga. ,  to  take  charge  of  Temple  Beth 
lephila  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  "as  its  semi- 
retired  leader." 

In  February,  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Nabrit  (GS), 
president  of  Consolidated  Mortgage  Com- 
pany o(  Atlanta  and  a  director  of  the  Afro- 
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American  Life  Insurance  Company  of  lacls- 
sonville,  Fla.,  was  fionored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  Atlanta,  where  he  lives.  Dr.  Nabrit 
serves  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  six  col- 
leges and  universities  and  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Academv  of  Science  panel  on 
health  services  for  the  disadvantaged. 

O  ^       V';o/t'(  Bander  Callahan  has  retired 
vJ  J       from  her  career  as  a  social  worker 
in  the  pediatric  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
Universit\'  College  of  Medicine  and  as  chief 
social  worker  at  Mount  Carmel  Hospital.  She 
lives  in  Hilo,  Ha.,  where  her  son,  John,  also 
lives.  Before  his  cieath  in  June  1973,  Violet's 
husband,  Charles,  a  facultv  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Universitv  College  of  Law,  was 
given  the  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award. 
His  portrait,  painted  bv  Philip  Wilson,  the 
artist  who  painted  former  President  John- 
son's portrait,  now  hangs  in  the  OSU  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Charlie,  known  internation- 
allv  for  his  expertise  in  American  propertv 
law,  co-authored  (along  with  se\'eral  Har- 
vard law  professors)  a  multi-volume  text  on 
American  propertv  law  which  is  widelv  used 
in  law  schools. 

Ruth  WadcCcrjanec.  Central  Falls,  R.I., 
has  been  named  to  the  21 -member  Rhode  Is- 
land Bicentennial  Women's  Committee. 
Other  committee  members  include  Dr. 
Marguerite  Appleton  '14,  Alice  Clark  Donahue 
'46,  Nonua  Byers  Willis  '53,  and  Frances  Vin- 
centelli  Verstandig  '62. 

Vii'ienneCcite,  a  French  teacher  at  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.,  West  High  School,  has  been 
cited  by  the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  French  for  her  work  with  a  student 
who  won  honors  in  the  national  French  lan- 
guage competition. 

Gordon  M.  Fairchild,  East  Islip,  N.Y.,  re- 
tired in  1973  from  his  position  as  commercial 
sales  manager  with  Irish  International  Air- 
lines. 

Katherine  Hazard  retired  in  June  from  her 
teaching  position  at  Park  View  Junior  High 
School  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  where  she  lives. 

MG.  Edxvard  FalagUa  has  been 
named  field  emplovment  manager 
for  the  northeast  and  middle  Atlantic  zones 
for  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  in  Natick, 
Mass.  He  lives  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Barbara  Hughes  Hanson  and  her  husband, 
John  '36,  have  retired  this  vear.  According  to 
her.  New  Harbor,  Maine,  is  the  place  to  retire. 

Frances  Lmkoivsky  Rosetiberg  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.,  writes  that  "I  am  intensivelv 
engaged  in  raising  funds  for  Planned  Par- 
enthood as  a  vice-president  for  the  past  three 
years." 

John  M.D.  Suesman.  president  of  IWT 
Corporation  in  Needham,  Mass.,  was  re- 
centlv  appointed  relocation  director  of  the 
!    city  of  Cranston,  R.I. 
'  Man/  Ettling  Summer.  Huntington, 

(   W.Va.,  is  involved  in  volunteer  work  at  the 

Huntington  Gallenes  and  is  active  in  the 
■    Tri-States  Arts,  the  AAUW,  and  "a  little 
politics —  Democratic,  that  is!" 


During  the  winter,  Louise  Lai'iolette  Yohe 
and  her  husband,  Claire,  took  a  two-month 
freighter  trip  on  a  Norwegian  line  to  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  their  fourth  freighter  trip 
to  various  parts  of  the  world  since  Claire  re- 
tired as  a  clerg\man.  Their  home  is  in  Isle  la 
Motte,  Vt. 

^y  /T  lohn  Hanson  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
\J  \J  Hughes  Hanson  '34,  have  both  re- 
tired this  vear  to  New  Harbor,  Maine. 

^f  ^7       In  April,  sixteen  members  of  the 
J  /        class  met  for  lunch  at  the  Colonial 
Restaurant  in  Webster,  Mass.,  to  raise 
money  for  the  Class  of  1937  Scholarship 
Fund.  Dorothy  Hubbard  Pedersen  of  Dudle\', 
Mass. ,  had  agreed  to  match  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  luncheon  tab  which  totaled 
$73.25.  A  few  classmates  who  were  unable  to 
attend  mailed  in  contributions,  bringing  the 
total  amount  raised  to  $100.  Class  secretary 
Eleanor  R.  McElroy  writes,  "We  hope  this 
unique  means  of  raising  funds  might  serve  as 
an  example  for  others." 

Dr.  Dorothy  E.  Bliss  has  been  appointed 
chairwoman  and  curator  of  the  Department 
of  Fossil  and  Living  Invertebrates  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Bliss,  a  physiologist,  has 
been  investigating  hormonal  control  of 
growth,  molting,  and  water  balance  in  land 
crabs.  She  and  her  co-workers  have  de- 
veloped a  sensitive,  qualitative  bio-assay  for 
hormonal  activitv'  in  these  crustaceans. 

Elizabeth  Fowler  Collins  is  manager  of  the 
Crystal  River  Travel  Service  in  Crystal  River, 
Fla. 

Melville  G.  Farber  is  a  senior  staff  indus- 
trial engineer  at  the  Kohler  Compan\'  in 
Sheboygan,  Wise.  Before  joining  the  firm  in 
1972,  Mel  held  a  varieK'  of  engineering 
and  technical  positions  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  working  most  recently  as  executive 
vice-president  of  Vibrodyne,  Inc.,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  live  in 
Sheboygan. 

Ladd  McConnell  has  returned  to  Wake- 
field, R.I.,  after  spending  many  years  out 
of  state.  He  is  associated  with  Barrett  M. 
Gross  Realtors  in  Narragansett,  R.I. 

Harvey  R.  Nanes  has  retired  after  34  years 
of  service  with  the  U.S.  government,  the  last 
22  spent  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
New  York.  Since  1968,  he  had  been  the  chief 
of  position  management  in  the  IRS  personnel 
branch  for  the  north  Atlantic  region.  His  new 
address  is  3  Tamarack  Lane,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 

Charlotte  Woiler  Rcthchild's  daughter  11a 
received  her  M.S.  W.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Graduate  School  in  June,  and  her 
daughter  Maria  graduated  from  the  National 
College  of  Education  in  Evanston,  111.  Char- 
lotte lives  in  Chicago. 

Erika  Schnurmann,  who  recently  moved 
from  Paterson,  N.J.,  to  Rutherford,  N.J.,  is 
secretary  of  the  Hudson  Count\'  Revolution- 
ary Bicentennial  Commission.  In  April  she 


was  elected  president  of  the  Paterson  chapter 
of  the  National  League  of  American  Pen 
Wcimen . 

Marie  Smith  Wells  has  been  active  for  the 
past  14  years  as  either  chairman  or  co-chair- 
man of  the  annual  scholarship  rummage 
sale,  the  proceeds  of  which  help  young 
women  from  the  Boston  area  entering  Brown. 
She  praises  her  "crew  of  loyal  workers  and 
donors"  and  reports  that  they  have  been  able 
to  contribute  $2,000  during  the  last  four  years. 

O  Q       The  Rev.  William  E.  Scholes  is  the 
J  O       associate  for  social  service  minis- 
tries at  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  in  New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife 
have  moved  to  Clifton,  N.J. 

O  Q       Robert  C.  Bogle  has  been  elected 
JZ^       vice-president  of  production  for 
the  A.  H.  Rice  Company,  Inc.,  a  thread  and 
braid  manufacturing  firm  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Betty  Louison  Greenberg  graduated  from 
Suffolk  University  Law  School  in  June  1972, 
and  is  practicing  law  in  Newport,  R.I.,  in  as- 
sociation with  her  husband,  Albert  L. 
Greenberg. 

C.  Leigh  Kingsford  is  the  owner  of  The  Is- 
lander Restaurant  in  Jamestown,  R.I. 

Arminc  Kazaross  Menasian  and  her  hus- 
band, Robert,  live  in  Canton  Center,  Conn. 
Their  daughter,  Lisfl,  received  her  master  of 
arts  degree  in  June  from  Brown. 

Barbara  Hurlin  Zovickian's  son,  William, 
has  settled  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  opened  an 
office  for  general  dental  practice.  Barbara 
lives  in  Winchester,  Mass. 

/t  f\       In  March,  the  New  England  Prep 
^T\J       School  Athletic  Council  presented 
the  Martin  William  Souders  Memorial  Chair 
award  to  Kmneth  D.  Clapp.  The  award  is 
given  each  vear  to  a  graduate  of  a  member 
school  who  made  a  distinguished  record  in 
sports  and  has  since  made  a  distinguished 
record  in  life  through  high  ideals,  leadership, 
and  accomplishments.  A  member  of  Brown's 
Hall  of  Fame,  Kenneth  is  vice-president  of 
Humphrey,  Browning MacDougall,  Inc.,  in 
Boston. 

Dorothy  Daw  Powers  of  Murray  Hill,  N.J., 
is  a  nurse  with  the  New  Jersey  Health  Serv- 
ices Medicaid.  Her  husband,  Robert,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. They  are  grandparents  of  William  R. 
Powers  III,  born  to  their  son,  William  R.  Pow- 
ers, Jr.  '66,  and  his  wife  in  February  1972. 

/I  "t        Ruth  W.  Harris  was  appointed  to 
^t  J.       full  professorship  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  in  education  at  the  IJniversitv  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  in  June  1971. 

Florence  Smith  Ross,  a  geriatric  social 
worker,  lives  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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A  ^       R  R  Baxter  has  been  elected  presi- 
TXifaa       dent  of  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law.  He  continues  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Journal  of  hiteniational 
Law  and  lives  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was 
on  dutv  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
for  three  months  in  order  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  US  delegatii>n  to  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  International  Humanitarian 
Law,  held  in  Geneva. 

Helena  Smith  Dunn  has  three  children, 
Deidre,  23,  a  secretary,  Jeffrev,  a  student  at 
Nichols  College  of  Business  Administration 
in  Dudle)',  Mass.,  and  Greg,  27,  whose 
daughter,  Jennifer,  is  2.  Helena  lives  in  Bar- 
rington,  R.l. 

In  January,  Heiin/  L.  Diirsiii  was  pro- 
moted from  vice-president  to  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Opinion  [Research  Corpora- 
tion in  Princeton,  N.J.  He  lives  in  Princeton 
Junction. 

Edith  Herrmann,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  has 
been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Library  of 
Human  Resources  of  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial Research  Institute. 

Dr.  Katheryn  O'Connor  (Mrs.  Mario  Ciof- 
fari)  is  a  phvsician  in  Southfield,  Mich.  Her 
son,  Michael,  now  in  ninth  grade,  hopes  to 
enter  Brown  after  high  school. 

William  ].  Roberts  was  recenth'  appointed 
bv  the  mavor  of  Lake  Forest,  111. ,  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  city  librarv,  now  in  its 
seventy-sixth  year.  He  continues  to  give  an- 
nual lectures  on  investments  to  classes  at  the 
Michigan  State  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 

/|  O       Hope Morley  Cray  of  Kailua,  Hawaii, 
Jti^       has  been  working  with  another 
alumnus,  lack  Liebmann,  Jr.  '69,  toward  estab- 
lishing a  day-care  center  for  senior  citizens. 
They  discovered  they  were  both  from  Brown 
while  attending  a  recent  aloha  party  in  Hon- 
olulu for  a  Brown  tour. 

In  July,  Dwi^ht  R.  Ladd  left  for  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  where  he  will  serve  a  one-year 
term  on  the  faculty  of  the  IMEDE  Manage- 
ment Development  Institute,  a  school  for 
managers  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  He 
expects  to  return  to  his  home  in  Durham, 
N.H.,  next  summer. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Collins  & 
Aikman  Corporation  in  New  York  City, 
Robert  M.  McCullou^h  is  trustee  of  the  South 
Street  Seaport  Museum  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Restoration  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Ships.  He  also  served  as  manager  of 
the  Courageous  Syndicate  for  the  yacht  to 
defend  the  America's  Cup  in  the  races  off 
Newport  held  this  summer 

A.  Kirk  Rowell  has  been  a  government 
services  manager  for  the  G.  D.  Searle  & 
Company  Laboratories  of  Chicago  for  three 
years.  In  May  he  attended  the  Medical- 
Surgical  Training  Conference  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  in  Germany  for  the  fifth  con- 
secutive vear.  He  lives  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Arlene  Rome  Ten  Eyck  has  retired  from 
teaching  and  is  now  living  in  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


/I  /t        Arline  Kotite  Anthony ,  Tucson, 
jt^r       Ariz. ,  seryed  as  an  alumna  mar- 
shal and  MurcW/fl  Pagan  Hance  of  White  Bear 
Lake,  Minn.,  as  an  alumna  aide  to  the  chief 
marshal  in  this  year's  Commencement  pro- 
cession. Both  found  the  experience  "exciting 
and  sentimental." 

Shirley  Burr  Darling  and  her  husband, 
Lawrence,  live  in  Cu\ahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Two 
of  their  children  graduated  this  spring,  Dave 
from  Duke  University,  and  Steve  from  West- 
ern Reserve  Academy  in  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Dorii  Fain  Hirsch's  son,  John,  graduated 
from  Brown  in  June.  Doris  lives  in  Pro\i- 
dence. 

Elizabeth  Van  Stratum  Lubcmno  teaches 
sixth  grade  at  Radcliffe  School  in  Nutley, 
N.J.  Her  son,  Robert,  attended  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology  and  her  daughter, 
Nancy,  is  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Her  husband,  Lewis,  died  inJuK 
1973. 

Elizabeth  PretzerRaU'i  son,  Robert  David, 
graduated  from  Montana  State  University 
with  a  degree  in  geology  in  August  1973, 
making  the  third  geologist  in  the  Rail  family. 
Elizabeth  is  a  geologic  consultant  for  the 
Kerr-McGee  Corporation  and  her  husband, 
Raymond,  is  a  senior  geologist  for  Tenneco. 
Elizabeth  lives  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

A  C       Alfred  C.  Emerson,  jr.,  a  psycholo- 
^t  J       gist,  is  director  of  research  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Council 
for  Geocoamic  Research,  Inc.,  in  Bronxville, 
N.Y. 

Ruth  C.  Keily  and  Theodore  F.  Dugas 
were  married  in  Providence  on  April  30. 
Their  address  is  1 194  South  Broadway,  East 
Providence,  until  October. 

Ross  ('47  GS)  and  Rose  Boyajian  Van 
Dyke's  daughter,  Joyce,  is  a  graduate  student 
in  English  at  Brandeis  University.  The  Van 
Dykes  live  in  Orinda,  Calif. 

Sarah  "Scat"  Lei'itt  Winter  of  Larchmont, 
N.Y.,  is  a  member  of  the  boarci  ot  directors  of 
the  Brown  Club  of  Westchester,  N.Y. ,  and 
ser\'es  as  publicity  chairman.  Her  husband, 
Philip,  is  an  attorney  in  New  York  Cit\'.  Their 
daughter,  Jane,  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest 
College,  works  in  Estes  Park,  Colo. ,  and 
their  son.  Bob,  recently  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Denver  Law  School. 

Phyllis  Baldwin  Young  of  Larchmont, 
NY.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Westchester,  N.Y.,  which  mergetJ 
with  the  Pembroke  Club  two  years  ago.  Her 
husband,  William,  is  a  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  and  their  son,  Andrew,  is  9. 

/I  /T       Sybil  Blackmail  Chaset  of  Barring- 
jt\J       ton,  R.I.,  is  sales  manager  of  Man- 
power, Inc.,  in  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  R.  Creen,  president  of  Intercon- 
tinental Publications,  Inc.,  in  Stamford, 
Conn. ,  has  opened  a  country-style  Japanese 
restaurant  in  Boston  called  Hai  Hai    "It  has 
made  my  regular  business,  publishing,  seem 
lazy  in  comparison,"  Paul  writes,  "but  it's 
fun!" 

Charlotte  Meyersohn  Lebcnvitz,  Natick, 
Mass  ,  works  part-lime  as  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  and  writes  that  she  and  her  husband 
are  "still  active  in  the  community."  Her  old- 
est daughter,  Wendy,  received  her  B.A.  in 
psychology  recently  from  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  was  subsequently 


married.  Other  children,  Marian  and  Mark, 
are  studying  at  Dartmouth. 

Allan  Rosenberg  is  general  manager  of  the 
Aerospace  Instruments  Department  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  Wilmington,  Mass.  He  and  his 
wife,  Barbara  Maskell  Rosenberg  (see  '49),  have 
four  children:  Lawrence  '72,  who  received  an 
MBA.  from  Boston  University  in  June; /o/in, 
who  graduated  from  Brown  in  June;  Nancy,  a 
junior  at  Brown;  and  Arthur,  14. 

/I  ^       Burton  W.  Belloio  is  an  assistant 
TI  /         professor  in  the  mathematics  and 
science  department  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  in  Kings  Point,  NY. 

/I  G       '^''''''  ^'""^  Holden  and  her  hus- 
aO       band,  Wheaton  A.,  live  in  Millis, 
Mass.  Wheat  teaches  art  history  at  North- 
eastern University  in  Boston. 

William  H.  Syrett  of  Massapequa  Park, 
L.I.,  NY.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
inspector  for  the  Nassau  County  Police,  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  investigation  bureau. 
Previously  in  charge  of  the  intelligence  squad 
on  organized  crime  and  subversive  activities 
for  the  past  throe  years,  he  has  rehred  from 
the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. His  daughter,  Karen,  is  attending 
the  New  York  State  University  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  and  his  son,  David,  is  a  senior  at 
William  and  Mar\'. 

/|  Q      Carolyn  Waters  Bellows,  Paw- 
jJI/       tucket,  K.\.,At\dNancy  Cannon 
McLellan,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  report  that  they 
have  ""discontinued  their  affiliation  with 
Pembroke  "49  and  have  become  members  of 
the  Brown  class  of  '49.'" 

Marjorie  Logan  Hiles  received  herTh.M. 
degree  from  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theolog\'  in  May.  She  lives  in  Cranston,  R.I. 

John  S.  Leonard  is  employed  by  Crisloid 
Plastics,  Inc.,  in  Providence. 

Maurem  Wilkinson  Maris  of  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  is  a  first-grade  teacher  in  the  More- 
land  School  District.  Her  husband,  John,  a 
former  research  engineer  at  Lockheed,  is  on 
disability  retirement. 

Shenoood  W.  Northrofi  is  a  senior  under- 
writing officer  w  ith  .Allendale  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Pro\idence. 

Gerald  E.  Ranmiel  is  director  of  product 
development  at  the  Cavedon  Chemical 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Woonsocket,  R.L,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Great  Lakes  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. He  was  previousK  associated  with  the 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation's  tex- 
tile product  devekipment  laborator\'  for  22 
years,  ser\ing  most  recently  as  group  man- 
ager for  development  of  decorative  and  in- 
dustrial fabrics  and  yarns. 

Barbara  Maskell  Rosenberg,  who  recei\'ed 
an  M.Ed,  degree  in  1970  from  the  Universitv 
of  Vermont,  is  director  of  Head  Start  in  Bev- 
erly, Mass.  She  and  her  husband,  Allan 
Rosenberg  (see  '46),  have  four  children: 
Lau'rence  '72,  who  received  an  M.B.A.  degree 
from  Boston  University  in  June;  John  '74, 
who  graduated  from  Broun  this  spring; 
Nancy,  a  |unior  at  Brown;  and  ."Arthur,  14. 

Christine  Brown  Shults,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.J.,  is  active  in  the  Lackawanna-Essex 
Brown  Club  and  Brown's  NASP  program. 
She  \olunteers  as  an  iKcupational  therapist 
at  the  Greystone  Park  Psychiatric  Hospital  in 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.  Her  husband  is  associated' 
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with  the  Mitsubishi  International  Corpora- 
tion of  New  Yorl<  Citv  in  the  industrial  plastic 
division.  Their  son  Rob  is  a  sophomore  at 
MIT.  Dan  is  18,  Peter,  16,  Carne,  13,  and 
Katie,  10. 

Florerice  Fiore  Spalding  is  a  secretars'/ 
receptionist  with  the  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Methadone  Maintenance  Program.  She  also 
plays  cello  with  the  Norwalk  and  Stamford 
Symphonies,  and  is  secretary  for  the  local 
Community  Chest  Union.  "In  my  spare 
rtme,"  she  writes,  "I  take  care  of  my  hus- 
dand,  Richard,  and  the  three  children." 

Anna  Champlm  Todd  has  exhibited  her  art 
work  at  the  Hospital  Trust  Bank  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.I.,  and  the  Coye  Hotel  in  Or- 
leans, Mass.  This  summer  her  work  was  on 
display  in  the  Main  Street  Gallery  in  Nan- 
tucket. 

r/^       Joseph  W.  Adams.  Westlake,  Ohio, 
\J\J       was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Gas  Appliance  Manufac- 
turers Association  in  March.  He  has  been 
\'ice-president  of  Bettcher  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  Cleyeland  since  1%3.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Amencan  Society-  of 
Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers,  anti  the  American  Nahonal  Stan- 
dards Institute. 

Jason  C.  Becker  has  been  named  vice- 
president,  consumer  foods,  new  business 
development,  of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

Wilham  W.  Boyes.  Jr.,  Rockville,  Md.,  re- 
cently had  a  book  published  entitled  Sur- 
geon's Diary  with  the  Custer  Relief  Column . 

Charles  R.  Bragg  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Bay  Path  Junior  College  in 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  in  April.  Charles  is 
vice-president  for  public  affairs  of  Northeast 
Utilities  and  lives  in  Essex,  Conn. 

Peter  R.  Cruise  is  a  partner  in  the  Provi- 
dence architectural  firm  of  Kent,  Cruise  and 
Partners.  Recent  projects  the  firm  has  com- 
pleted are  The  Professional  Educational 
Center  for  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  in 
Newport  and  The  Rhode  Island  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Providence. 

Ro.xbury  Hyde  Crystal  performed  in  a 
piano  duo  with  the  Longmont  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Colorado  in  March.  The  selec- 
tion, entitled  "The  Carnival  of  Animals,"  in- 
cluded a  narration  of  Ogden  Nash  verses. 
She  has  taught  piano  in  Longmont  for  the 
past  15  years. 

Charles  B.  McGowan.  Jr.,  Hong  Kong,  is 
an  air  captain  with  Cathay  Pacific  Airlines. 
He  has  flown  for  Pan  Am,  the  USAF  in 
Korea,  and  the  Bahama  Air  Ways,  where  he 
was  a  senior  captain. 

Daniel  W.  Moran  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Pomona,  Calif.,  Unified  School  District. 

Daniel  S.  Schechter,  Glencoe,  111,  form- 
erly associate  director  of  communications 
and  education  for  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, has  been  named  director  of  com- 
munications. In  his  new  position  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  association's  bureau  of 
public  and  community  relations  and  the 
bureau  of  publications,  in  addition  to  serving 
as  chief  editor. 

Curvin  J.  Trone,  Jr.,  Paradise  Valley, 
Ariz.,  is  a  trustee-in-reorganization  of  the 
Westgate-California  Corporation  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  From  1967  to  1971  Curvin  was 
chief  financial  officer  and  group  vice-presi- 


dent of  Allis-Chalmers,  Inc.,  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  More  recenth',  he  has  been  an  inde- 
pendent hnancial  consultant  and  corpo- 
ration officer  in  Phoenix. 

Harriet  Rotman  Wilson  directed  the  pro- 
duction oiDanin  Yankees  presented  by  the 
Sisterhood  and  Brotherhood  of  Temple  Beth 
Shalom  in  Needham,  Mass.,  this  spring.  She 
has  also  appeared  in  summer  stock  with  the 
Country  Players  and  Newton  Summer 
Theatre  and  directed  the  Temple's  produc- 
tion oiGuys  and  Dolls  two  years  ago.  She  re- 
cently directed  Temple  Mishkan  Tefila's  fCiss 
Me  Kate. 

C  "t        Arthur  C.  Gentile  (GS)  has  re- 
J  JL       signed  as  dean  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Graduate  College  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  vice-president  for  academic  affairs  at 
the  Universitv  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas. 

Judith  Broicn  MacDonald  is  stud\  ing 
thinking  through  the  use  of  language  with 
the  Bank  Street  College's  Follow  Through 
Program  and  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  anyone  involved  in  similar  work.  Her 
address'is  329  Engle  St.,  Tenatly,  N.J.  07670. 

George  Earle  Michaud  and  Patricia  Chase 
Michaud  '53  of  Scituate,  Mass. ,  have  four 
children,  ranging  from  age  19  to  a  nmth- 
grader. 

C  O       ''^'""  Lein/'s  book.  Good  Men  Still 
\J ^m       Live!,  was  published  in  Juh-  by  a 
firm  headed  by  anotfier  alumnus,  /.  Philip 
O'Hara  '55.  Subtitled  The  Odysseif  of  a  Profes- 
sional Prisoner,  the  book  details  the  life  of 
Karel  Capek,  "a  courageous  and  inventive 
Czech"  and  his  struggle  to  survive  the  Czech 
prison  camps.  Alan  met  Karel  Capek  when 
Capek  was  driving  a  taxi  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  thev  soon  became  close  friends.  Alan 
ives  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Annette  Barabash  Leyden  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  from  Pratt 
Institute  in  Brooklyn.  The  Leydens  have 
moved  to  Irvington,  N.Y.,  and  their  oldest 
daughter,  Gabrielle,  is  a  freshman  in  the  ag- 
ricultural college  at  Cornell. 

Dr.  Carlton  ].  McLeod,  who  received  his 
D.D.S.  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1956,  was  promoted  to  captain  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  May  1973.  He  is 
presently  chief  of  periodontics,  dental  serv- 
ice at  the  regional  Naval  Medical  Center  in 
Oakland,  Calif. 

William  F.  Outerhndge  is  working  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  mapping  Kentucky's 
natural  resources,  including  coal  fields.  He 
lives  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Robert  C.  Schneider,  formerh'  with  the 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Corporation  in  Paw- 
catuck.  Conn.,  is  now  with  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Mental  Health,  Office  of 
Retardation  in  Waterford,  Conn. 

C  ^       Stavroula  Balomenos  Demitre  is  a 
J  J       remedial  teacher  in  Walden,  Mass. 
She  has  two  daughters,  ages  16  and  10. 

Elaine  Regan  Drav's  daughter,  Diane,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Brown.  Elaine  and  her  hus- 
band, Alfred,  live  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Joan  Stutzmann  Fox  of  Glen  Head,  N.Y., 
has  purchased  a  horse-breeding  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia and  is  now  in  the  thoroughbred  horse- 
breeding  business.  She  is  still  running  the 
Stutzmann  Funeral  Home  with  her  brothers 
on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Patricia  Chase  Michaud  and  George  Earle 
Michaud  '51  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  have  four 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  19  to  a  ninth- 
grader. 

Richard  A.  Pollack,  general  partner  and 
director  of  brokerage  sales  and  management 
at  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Company  in  New  York 
Citv,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Life  Company  and  its  principal  sub- 
sidiary. New  Jersey  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  lives  in  Short  Hills.  N.J. 

C  j^       Charles  W.  Burdick,  Jr.,  has  been 
v_/^t       appointed  deputy  project  manager 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  Project  for  VVestinghouse 
Electric  Corporations  transportation  division 
in  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  project  involves 
designing  and  installing  a  transit  system  for 
Sao  F'aulo,  Brazil,  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  will  continue 
as  head  of  the  firm's  project  administration 
department,  and  lives  in  Gibsonia,  Pa. 

Jacqueline  Moore  Copp  is  an  admissions 
officer  at  Friends  Academy  in  Locust  Vallev, 
N.Y. 

Nancy  Kirkwood  Donndelinger  received 
her  master's  degree  in  French  in  1971  and  is  a 
teacher  at  Ravnham,  Mass. ,  Junior  High.  Her 
son,  Vincent,  is  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

Ruth  Finkelstnn  Drill's  fifth  child  was 
born  in  August  19/3.  She  is  currently  in- 
volved in  the  pri\ate  practice  of  individual, 
famih',  and  group  psychotherapy  in  West 
Orange,  N.J. 

Mary  O'Neil  Fines  teaches  in  an  individu- 
ally guided  education  school  in  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  Her  oldest  son  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versitv of  Rhode  Island. 

Pearl  Schioartz  Livingstone,  who  received 
her  M.  A.  in  educahon  from  Case  Western 
Reserve,  teaches  sixth-grade  social  studies  in 
Brecksville,  Ohio. 

Celia  Richmond  Meyer  is  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Lafayette  Ecology  Commit- 
tee which  has  built  a  self-sustaining  recycling 
center  in  the  St.  Louis  County  area  in  Mis- 
souri. She  and  her  family  are  also  involved  in 
dune  buggv  meets  and  in  "Operahon  Clean 
Stream,"  a  canoeing-ecology  organization. 

Mema  Hausman  Miller  is  acti\'e  on  the 
board  of  the  women's  di\ision  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies  in  the  North 
Shore,  N.J.,  area.  Her  daughter,  Lori,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Goucher  College. 

Peter  H  Mohrfeld  was  appointed  interna- 
tional marketing  director  of  The  Gillette 
Company  in  Boston  in  October  1973.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  in  Hing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Alveretta  Tupper  Murphy  is  doing  para- 
legal work  with  the  hrm  of  Hinckley,  Allen, 
Salisbur\'  and  Parsons  in  Providence. 

Margen/  Gould  Sharp  is  a  free-lance  wri- 
ter and  photographer  in  Middlebur\',  Vt.  Her 
work  has  been  in  such  publications  as  The 
NtTc  York  Times,  The  Boston  Globe,  Nurshig  '72. 
and  Arts  and  Actii'ities.  Margery  is  currently 
working  on  a  TV  series. 

John  F.  Shortall  is  procurement  manager 
for  the  Iowa  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  and  his  wife, 
Brenda,  have  five  children. 

Tovia  Mancoll  Siegal  is  the  librarian  at 
Temple  Emanu-El  in  Providence  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Miriam  Hospital 
Women's  Association. 
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Margrit  Bmzioii  Steven  and  Robert  Steven 
arrived  <il  their  U.S.  State  Department  post 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  just  two  weeks  before  the 
Julv  l'^73  coup.  Their  children  are  Bob,  16, 
Mark,  \^,  and  Julie,  6, 

Margaret  F.  Tuite  li\'es  in  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.,  where  she  is  a  counselor  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Benefit  and  Aid  Association. 

Douglas  L.  Turner,  executive  editor  oiThe 
Courier-Express  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  been 
elected  to  a  five-year  term  as  director  of  the 
United  Way  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  Counl\ , 
N.Y.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
agency's  research  and  planning  council. 

Brian  Wallace  was  married  to  Karen  Bulis, 
a  free-lance  model,  in  April.  Brian  founded 
the  Kenmore  Club  in  Boston  in  1%7,  and  has 
been  Ihi'  force  behind  the  success  of  the 
dating-bar  concept  in  Boston. 

[~  C       Annette  Hadky  Allen  writes  that 
J\J       she  linds  "nothing  dull  about  her 
lull  life  in  suburbia  (Summit,  \',|.)  with  three 
active  children  and  a  busv,  productive  hus- 
band." She  enio\s  working  as  a  parish  vis- 
itor, calling  on  elderly  shut-ins,  working  for 
the  Rod  Cross,  singing  in  the  church  choir, 
and  doing  needlepoint,  gardening,  and 
homemaking. 

Diana  "Dede"  Kane  Barrengos'  oldest  child 
is  now  in  college  Her  other  children  are 
Julie,  13,  and  John  and  Andrew,  10.  Dede 
and  her  husband,  Donakf,  live  in  Provi- 
dence 

Sally  Kingman  Beal  is  raising  her  four 
boys  on  a  mountainsicie  farm  in  Jackson, 
\'.H.,  where  she  enjoys  vegetable  gardening 
and  the  eas\-going  pace  of  the  country.  An 
artist,  she  spends  time  in  her  studio  etching 
and  also  drawing  from  a  model  one  night  a 
week  with  a  group  of  fellow  artists.  Her  etch- 
ings are  available  at  certain  galleries  in  the 
Boston  area. 

Dolores  LaPorte  Nazarath's  daughter, 
Annette,  is  a  freshman  at  Brown.  Dolores, 
who  lives  in  Cumberland,  R.I.,  is  on  the  edu- 
cation commission  of  her  church,  is  co- 
membership  chairman  of  the  Northern 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
and  a  director  of  tlie  Robert  11.  Quinn  Foun- 
dation. She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Help  to  Parents  of  Children  with  Birth 
Defects,  and  a  member  of  the  advisor\  board 
of  Training  Thru  Placement. 

Sarah  Delanei/  Perrine  and  her  children 
have  moved  to  San  Diego,  where  Sally  is 
working  in  a  personnel  placement  agenc\'. 
Kathy,  the  oldest  of  five,  is  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Mary  Sivope  lives  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  enjoys  it  tremendously,  especially  all  the 
people  she  has  met  there.  "Being  single  can 
be  as  positive  as  being  unsingle,"  she  writes. 
Mary  recently  joined  a  group  of  14  women 
artists  who  meet  regularly  every  two  weeks. 

Daion  Ralcliffe  Vii'ian's  husband,  John, 
was  named  president  of  the  Quincy  Co- 
operative Bank.  They  live  in  Cohasset,  Mass. 

C  £L       lonuna  Roche  Alden  is  quite  active 
C' v/       in  Taunton,  Mass.  She  was  the 
musical  director  for  Taunton  Little  Theatre's 
production  otKiss  Me  Kate  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  launton  Civic  Chorus.  She 
is  in  her  twenty-second  year  as  organist  and 
choir  director  at  the  Sacred  I  leart  Church, 
has  been  a  trcxip  organizer  for  Raynham's 


Cirl  Scout  Service  Unit,  and  was  the  service 
unit  chairman  for  six  years.  In  addition,  she 
has  been  on  the  selections  committee  of  the 
Pl\  mouth  Bay  Girl  Scout  Council  She  is  also 
den  mother  for  son  Christopher's  Cub  pack 
and  plans  to  take  her  daughter  Kathrvn's 
Brownie  troop  this  fall.  Another  daughter, 
Margaret,  is  almost  four.  Joanna  is  in  her 
third  year  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Brick  House  School,  a  private  pre-primar\ 
school.  Her  husband,  Harvey,  teaches  Cn- 
glish  at  Somerset  Senior  High  School  and  is 
an  agent  for  mutual  funds  and  either  invest- 
ments for  Murphy  and  Lopes  Company  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Man/h/n  Taylor  Broioder  is  \'ice-presidi>nl 
of  the  Hofstra  Facultx'  Women's  Club  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Locust  Valley, 
N.Y.,  P.T.A.  She  also  helps  her  husband 
with  his  books.  The\'  have  two  children, 
Hugh,  12,  and  Scott,  10. 

Beatrice  Roberts  Coryell  is  acti\'e  in  \outh 
work  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.Y.,  serving 
both  the  local  center  and  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Pierre  G.  Fuger,  Jr.,  is  employed  by  the 
Federal  Reserw  Bank  oiSt.  Louis  and  is 
working  toward  an  M.B.A.  degree  at  St. 
Louis  University.  He  and  his  wife  have  two 
children,  Pierre  III,  3,  and  Elizabeth  Hall,  2 

Margot  Cunther  is  an  interior  designer  m 
New  York  City.  Some  of  her  recent  credits 
include  MfCfl//s,  Budget  Decorating,  and  3002 
Decorating  Ideas.  She  is  also  a  contributing 
editor  io  American  Girl  Magazine. 

Ei'cUne  Portnoy  Hunt  is  an  editor  at 
Smith,  Barney  and  Co.,  Inc.  Her  daughter, 
Rebecca,  is  11. 

Frederick  L.  jaggi  is  manager  of  the  pro- 
cess design  and  heat  exchange  department  of 
Stone  and  Webster  Engineering,  Ltd.,  in 
London.  He  is  involved  in  the  clesign  and 
construction  of  plants  for  the  petroleum,  pet- 
rochemical, and  food-processing  industries. 

William  H.  Moberger,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed as  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Hagan  Manufacturing  Company  to  start  his 
own  company.  Energy  Savers,  an  insulation 
applicator  firm. 

Christopher  H.  Murphy  is  manager  of 
tariffs  for  Pan  American  World  Airu  ays  in 
New  York  City. 

Priscilla  Belts  Seifert  of  Summit,  N.J.,  has 
a  second-degree  black  belt  in  karate  (Isshin- 
Shorinjiryu).  She  also  competes  with  her 
thoroughbred  horse  in  lIKl-mile endurance 
rides. 

Rita  Albanese  Simonetti  of  Cranston,  R.  1. , 
received  a  master  of  arts  in  teaching  degree 
from  Rhode  Island  College  in  June  1''72. 

Nancy  Whitney  Smith  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Wellesley,  Mass., 
Junior  Service  League.  She  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Wellesley  Friendly  Aid 
and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Unitarian  Society  of  Wellesle\  Hills. 

Martha  B.  West  of  New  York  City  is  a  li- 
brarian for  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts.  She  is  a  New  York  County  Demo- 
cratic Committeewoman,  an  alternate  to  the 
New  Democratic  Coalition,  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Communit\  Free 
Democrats.  She  has  written  and  produced 


programs  for  cable  TV's  "West  Side  Work- 
shop," a  biweekly  program  shown  in  Man- 
hattan. 
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Norman  T.  Brust  is  a  salesman  for 
Rietzl-Porsch-Audi  in  Norwell, 


Mass. 

Shirley  De  Lyne  Forssell,  McLean,  Va. ,  is  a 
part-time  administrative  assistant  at  the  pri- 
vate school  her  three  children  attend.  She 
also  teaches  Sunday  School,  is  chairman  of  a 
volunteer  group  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Mental 
I  lospital,  and  interviews  prospective  Brown 
students. 

Charles  F.  Gordon  has  been  named  sales 
planning  manager  in  Johnson  &  Johnson's 
patient  care  division  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

In  August  1473,  Susan  Ruder  Hull  moved 
from  San  Francisco  to  London,  England,  Her 
children  are  Brad,  10,  and  Pamela,  5. 

Roberta  Walker  McColl  is  president  of  the 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Colosseum  Skating 
Club.  She  lives  in  Branford,  Conn. 

Carol  Robinson  McGrath  and  her  hus- 
band, Edmund,  live  in  Harwich,  Mass.,  with 
their  two  children,  Allison,  4,  and  Edmund, 
Jr.,  2.  Edmund  is  manager  of  the  VVa\'side 
Inn  in  Chatham,  Mass.,  open  all-year  round. 

Dr.  Augustus  A.  White  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  orthopaedic  surgery  and  director  of 
bioengineering  research  at  Yale  University. 

C  C  Pearce  H.  Baker,  Ir. ,  of  Amityville, 
\J^J  N.Y.,  whose  avocation  is  sailing, 
won  the  President's  Cup  Regatta  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  fall  as  well  as  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Regatta  in  March.  Pearce  is  the  East 
Coast  champion  of  the  HI  Toro  class  for  one- 
design  boats. 

John  A.  Bloom,  directcir  of  Worcester 
Academy's  urban  affairs  department,  has 
been  named  headmaster  of  that  school.  He 
joined  the  facult\-  in  1958  as  a  mathematics 
instructor,  is  now  chairman  of  its  histor\'  de- 
partment,  and  was  the  architect  of  the 
academ\'s  nationally  recognized  department 
of  urban  affairs.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
have  five  children. 

Ronald  L.  Cheney  and  his  wife,  Terry 
Smith  Cheney  (see  '60),  live  in  Rome,  NY., 
with  their  two  children,  ages  10  and  12 
Ronald  is  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Sally  Fusco  Gogin  of  Torrance,  Calif.,  and 
her  husband,  Dimitri,  are  parents  of  their 
second  daughter,  Antonia,  Ixirn  Februar\-  2 
Their  other  daughter,  Natasha,  is  4.  Dimitri 
is  a  senior  engineer  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  SalK 
has  her  own  income-tax  practice 

Lawrence  T.  Kocher  ami  his  wife,  Helen, 
of  Menlo  Park,  Calif. ,  are  parents  of  their 
first  child,  Brett  Matthew,  born  Ma\-  13. 

Jim  Lakey  is  a  super\isor  at  Polaroid  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  minister  at  the  Fir-l 
Baptist  Church  in  East  Do\er,  Vt. ,  on  week 
ends,  a  position  he  has  held  for  three  years 
He  and  his  wiic,  Pamela  White-Stevens  Lakey 
(see  '60),  have  two  children,  Timmy,  8,  and 
Nathan,  6, 

Flame  Stetson  Levin  is  a  medical  tech- 
nologist at  the  Goddard  Hospital  in  Stough- 
ton,  Mass.  Her  husband,  Morton,  is  a  credit 
manager  for  Puritan  Fashions,  Inc.,  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Belknap  Sterling  is  a  secretary  for  '^ 
Charles  Stark  Draper  Laborator\-  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  is  assistant  leader  of  the 
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Jane  Treynor  Luff  '53 

''It  was  time  to  do  something  7  wanted  to  do'' 


In  another  five  years,  Jane  Trevnor  Luff 
'53  may  be  banned  in  Boston.  By  that  time 
she  will  be  a  certified  nurse-midwife,  a  clini- 
'      cal  nursing  specialty  not  recognized  bv  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  where  she  lives  with 
her  husband  and  five  children.  Although 
Mrs.  Luff  feels  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
nurse-midwiferv  will  be  legal  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  1979,  when  she  is  readv  to  prac- 
tice, she  and  her  husband  are  fuUv  prepared 
to  pack  up  and  move  to  another  state  if  the 
need  arises. 

Married  just  two  davs  after  graduation, 
Jane  Luff  devoted  the  next  two  decades  of 
her  life  to  raising  her  familv  and  to  "just 
about  ever\-  kind  of  volunteer  work  there  is. " 
The  decision  to  go  back  to  school  was  made 
over  a  period  of  years,  beginning  14  years 
ago  when  she  met  a  woman  who  was  study- 
ing midwiferv  in  Scotland.  "I  realized  that 
was  exactly  what  1  wanted  to  do,"  she  ex- 
plains, "but  when  1  found  out  what  the  re- 
quirements would  be,  1  put  it  out  of  mv 
mind." 

Not  quite,  however,  for  the  idea 
cropped  up  with  increasing  regularity  over 
the  next  six  vears,  until  finallv,  she  savs,  "af- 
ter the  birth  of  my  fifth  child,  1  was  ready.  1 
had  had  20  years  to  think  over  what  really 
appealed  to  me,  and  1  had  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience with  people  and  ideas.  After  20 
years  vou  finalh'  reach  a  point  where  vou 
say,  now  I'm  going  to  start  doing  what  / 
want  to  do." 

And  she  did.  She  launched  her  educa- 
tional comeback  by  taking  a  course  in  human 
biology  at  Quinsigamond  Communit\'  Col- 
lege, followed  by  other  science  courses  at 
various  schools  designed  to  beef  up  a  weak 
science  background  (her  Brown  degree  was 
in  art  historv).  She  begins  a  nursing  program 
at  Boston  State  College  next  fall. 

One  of  the  reasons  she  decided  to  be- 
L    come  a  nurse-midwife  is  because  she  feels 
r    "doctors  are  just  too  busy.  1  think  women 
I      deserve  more  compassionate  care,"  she  says. 
I      "I  don't  think  I've  ever  had  a  doctor  who  was 
!      really  with  me  when  1  needed  him  most.  The 
I      doctor  was  eating  his  supper  when  mv  third 
'      child  was  born  and  the  nurse  tried  to  keep 
the  baby  coming  until  he  had  finished  sup- 
per." 

Jane  tries  to  get  in  at  least  three  hours  of 
solid  study  time  each  dav,  bv  rising  vsith  the 
sun  and  staying  up  late  after  the  kids  are  in 
bed.  Snuggled  in  blankets  with  her  books 
and  papers  spread  out  on  the  top  bunk,  she 
,    studies  in  a  small  trailer  parked  next  to  their 
modern  deck  house.  With  so  manv  demands 
on  her  time  ("I'm  so  busv  I  keep  forgetting 
I'm  43"),  she  has  had  to  set  up  a  priority 
system.  "Everv  dav  1  have  to  decide  what  is 


most  important  to  do,"  she  says,  "and  it's 
almost  never  cleaning  the  house  —  unless 
my  mother  is  coming." 

Jane  has  alreadv  been  laving  the  founda- 
tion for  her  future  work  bv  working  as  a 
family-planning  counselor  and  a  ph\sician's 
assistant  at  a  famih-planning  clinic.  Familv 
planning  is  an  important  part  of  midwiferv, 
she  explains,  because  a  nurse-midwife  treats 
each  person  within  the  framework  of  their 
family  situation,  and  planning  for  future 
pregnancies  is  part  of  the  total  picture.  "You 
can't  separate  familv  planning  from  the  rest 
of  people's  lives,"  she  savs. 

Other  duties  of  the  nurse-midwife  are  to 
provide  obstetrical  care  (under  the  supervi- 
sion cif  a  phvsician)  and  emotional  support 
throughout  pregnane)',  labor,  deliver^-,  and 
the  post-delivery  period.  A  nurse-midwife 
also  super\ises  both  mother  and  child  for  up 
to  three  months  after  the  babv  is  bom,  mak- 
ing sure  both  are  getting  the  proper  nutrition 
and  helping  the  parents  adjust  to  their  new 
roles. 

In  caring  for  maternitv  patients,  Mrs. 
Luff  believes  Americans  can  learn  a  good 
deal  from  the  Europeans.  A  friend  of  hers 
who  visited  maternity  hospitals  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  she  never  heard  a  babv  cr%'.  TTie 
reason,  she  felt,  was  that  the  atmosphere 
\vas  much  more  relaxed  and  home-like  than 
in  American  hospitals.  The  babies  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  vvith  their  mothers  instead 
of  being  herded  into  nurseries,  and  the  other 
children  in  the  family  were  able  to  visit  free- 
ly, thus  preserving  the  family  unit. 

jane  Luff  in  her  kitchen  at  heme. 


The  whole  concept  of  pregnancv  and  de- 
livery is  different  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Mrs.  Luff  says,  because  in  the  United  States 
(where  the  infant  mortalitv  rate  is  higher 
than  in  man\-  European  countries),  "doctors 
are  |ust  beginning  to  look  at  pregnane^-  as  a 
healthy,  normal  thing,  and  not  as  a  disease. 
American  doctors  and  nurses  don't  seem  to 
know  much  about  breast-feeding,  either," 
she  continues.  "They  think  it's  fine  as  long  as 
it  doesn't  cause  them  anv  problems,  but  the 
minute  the  slightest  thing  goes  wrong,  they 
try  to  encourage  the  mother  to  switch  to 
bottle-feeding  because  it's  easier  for  them." 

Jane  Luff  has  decided  against  going  on 
to  medical  school  after  earning  the  initials 
"C.N.M."  (College  of  Nurse-Midwives)  after 
her  name,  an  option  she  had  previously  con- 
sidered. Instead  she  plans  to  work  with 
women  in  povertv  areas  who  don't  have  the 
time  or  monev  to  come  to  the  regular  clinics. 
"There  is  a  great  need  for  satellite  clinics," 
she  says,  "where  someone  can  speak  the 
people's  language  and  will  treat  them  as 
something  other  than  a  number  or  a  preg- 
nane) ."  Although  she  has  already  learned 
some  Spanish  as  a  result  of  her  work  in  the 
family-planning  clinic,  she  hopes  to  become 
fluent  in  the  language.  The  importance  of 
being  clearlv  understood  when  explaining 
birth  control  methods  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized, she  says.  "I  think  I  can  do  much  more 
as  a  nurse-midwife,  especiallv  if  I  learn 
Spanish,  than  1  could  by  just  getting  a  medi- 
cal degree.  Besides,  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
be  a  decent  mother  and  go  to  medical 
school." 

How  have  people  reacted  to  her  de- 
cision? Her  husband,  Tom  '53,  has  been 
"very  supportive,"  she  says.  "He  under- 
stands and  he  thinks  it's  great.  He's  never 
complained  about  meals  being  late  or  un- 
made beds."  Other  people's  reactions,  how- 
ever, are  a  different  story.  "A  lot  of  women 
are  envious  because  thev  know  their  hus- 
bands would  never  let  them  do  what  I'm  do- 
ing," she  says.  "And  many  of  the  husbands 
don't  like  it  either  because  thev  think,  'What 
if  my  wife  heard  about  this  —  she  might  get 
ideas  and  want  to  do  it,  too.'  They  don't  like 
my  getting  too  much  publiatv."  K.S. 
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local  C.imp  Fire  Girls.  Her  husband,  Bill,  was 
recentK  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Charles 
Stark  Draper  Laborator\',  as  supervisor  of  the 
photo  lab. 

C O       ^  Stei't'ii  Arnold,  Corte  Madera, 
J  3^        Calif  ,  is  president  of  Steve  Arnold 
1-nterprises,  which  provides  business  man- 
agement for  professional  athletes.  He  is  also 
director  of  player  personnel  for  the  World 
Hockev  Association. 

Joel  D.  Baumi^iirteti  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  F'aniilv  Finance  Man- 
agement Corporation,  a  Miami-based  sub- 
sidiarv  of  the  Familv  Finance  Corporation. 
Joel  is  in  charge  of  the  company's  informa- 
tion svstem  division. 

Ham/  M.  Cronsoii  is  a  research  staff 
member  at  the  Sperrv  Rand  Research  Center 
in  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Charles  V.L.  Dedrick,  who  recei\ed  his 
doctorate  in  educational  psvcholog\  in  1972 
from  the  Universitv  of  Florida,  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  etiucafional  psvchology  at  the 
University'  of  Northern  Iowa.  He  and  his 
wife  have  two  children,  Scott  Andrew  and 
Deborah  Dianne. 

John  C.  Hincy  and  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  have  moved  from  Stratford, 
Conn.,  to  Wheaton,  111.,  where  John  has 
been  promoted  to  Chicago  region  sales  man- 
ager for  the  American  Can  Companv  Con- 
sumer and  Service  Industries. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  judkins  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  medical  staff  and  appointed 
chief  of  surgerv  at  South  Count v  (R.l.)  Hos- 
pital in  April. 

Dr.  Mariin  S.  Kleinman  is  an  associate 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine  in  New  York. 

Joseph  M.  Kusmiss  reports  he  is  "alive 
and  well  "  and  is  an  advisorv  programmer 
with  IBM.  He  lives  in  VVappingers  Falls,  N.Y. 

Since  1971,  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Lockman  has 
been  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine, 
pediatrics  and  neurologv,  at  the  Universitv 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Medicine. 

jerrold  Moskouitz  is  a  commercial  real  es- 
tate broker  with  the  Fdward  f'lant  Company 
in  San  Francisco.  He  and  his  wife  have  a 
two-year-old  daughter. 

Thomas  M.  Nathan  is  working  for  the 
State  of  New  York  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  Albanv,  reviewing  welfare  recip- 
ients' eligibility. 

Dr.  lohn  V.  Russo  has  been  named  staff 
cardiologist  at  the  Washington,  DC,  Hospi- 
tal Center.  He  lives  in  Kensington,  Md. 

Barr[/  E.  Schwartz,  formerly  with  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, now  has  his  own  business.  Combined 
Brokerage  Services,  in  Boston. 

Frank  W.  Stockwell,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Anne 
Donohue  of  New  York  City  were  married 
January  18.  Frank  was  recently  promoted  to 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Steel  Construction  in  New  York 
City,  the  trade  association  of  the  structural 
steel  fabricating  industry. 


^lf\       Richard  K.  Bird  has  been  promoted 
UV/       to  resident  vice-president  at  the 
First  National  Citv  Bank's  senior  offices  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malavsia 

Terry  Smith  Cheney  and  her  husband, 
Ronald  L.  Chenc}/  (see  '58),  have  two  children, 
ages  10  and  12,  and  live  in  Rome,  N.Y.  Terr\' 
is  a  legal  secretarv. 

lanel  McWain  Colin/  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  elementarv  I'ducation  at  Rhode  Is- 
land College.  She  and  her  husband,  Richard, 
"thoroughlv  enjoyed  the  trip  to  Greece  last 
spring  with  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island." 
They  have  two  sons,  Tom,  11,  and  Jeff,  8. 

Gail  Adams  Dukes  and  her  husband, 
Gary,  live  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  Garv  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Universitv  of  Alabama.  Their  son,  Mark 
Daniel,  is  12. 

Dr.  Judith  E.  Galea  is  practicing  medicine 
at  the  Universitv  of  Rhode  Island  Health 
Services. 

Sandra  Swanson  Hammer  has  started 
courses  at  the  Babson  Institute  of  Business 
Administration,  working  toward  an  MB. A. 

Dirk  D.  Held  is  a  member  of  the  classics 
facultv  at  Connecticut  College.  He  has  been 
awarcied  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Fellowship  in  Studies  in  Human 
Values,  Technologv  and  Science  for  1974-75. 
Dirk's  interdisciplinarv  project  is  on  "Science 
and  the  Legitimacy  of  Value  in  Classical 
Greece." 

Pamela  White-Steuens  Lake\/  and  her 
husband,  lim  Lakey  (see  '58),  live  in  Reading, 
Mass.  Pam  teaches  art  historv  part-time  at 
the  Gordon  School  and  looks  after  Timmy,  8, 
and  Nathan,  6. 

^Aargaret  S.  Reed  is  teaching  philosophy 
at  the  Universitv  of  Tulsa. 

Charles  A.  Siehurth  left  the  Polaroid  Cor- 
poration after  nine  years  to  set  up  his  own 
companv  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  Lexington 
Technical  Associates,  specializing  in  the  sale 
of  photographic  products  to  industry  and  in 
free-lance  photography. 

jane  Baker  Spiegle  has  three  children, 
Elizabeth,  4,  Eugene,  Jr.,  2,  and  Elaine,  born 
October  8,  1973.  Her  husband  is  employed  at 
Brownberry  Ovens  in  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  as  a 
plant  engineer. 

/2'|        Janet  Lafrentz  Bayfield,  Cheshire, 
vJ  A       Conn.,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
batik,  one  of  the  oldest  art  forms,  at  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Arts  and  Crafts  Associa- 
tion's demonstration  of  craft  techniques 
last  February.  Her  work  has  been  shown 
at  the  Hartford  Civic  Arts  Festival  and  at  the 
Wesleyan  Potters  Show. 

Nanine  Hmderson  Clark  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  anatomv  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Her  husband, 
Bruce,  is  continuing  work  in  oil  painting  and 
sculpture.  Their  son,  Che,  is  3. 

Richard  A.  Considine,  New  Castle,  N.IL, 
has  been  promoted  to  marketing  manager  in 
the  Boston  north  office  of  IBM's  Office  Prod- 
ucts Division. 

David  T.  Hau'kins  writes  that  he  is  still 
with  the  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  International 
Division,  based  in  New  York  Citv,  and  was 
recently  promoted  to  "director-estimating  in- 
ternational  "  He  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  and 
their  two  children,  David,  Jr.,  and  Lynn 
Ann,  live  in  Hazlel,  N.J. 

Mary  Nordquist  Laird  has  taken  a  new  po- 


sition teaching  art  at  the  Conant  School  in 

Acton,  Mass.  Prior  to  this  she  taught  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut.  She  received  her  M.S. 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

David  N.  Nissenberg  and  his  wife,  Merel, 
have  moved  from  Miami,  where  David  was 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Miami  and 
co-chairman  of  the  local  Alumni  Schools 
Program,  to  San  Diego,  where  he  is  practic- 
ing law.  rhe  Nissenbergs  have  two  children, 
James  and  Brett,  and  live  at  3255  Via  Marin, 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Thomas  L.  Paoli,  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  and 
his  family  spent  a  month  in  Brazil  last  spring, 
while  Tom  servecl  as  a  visiting  professor  at 
the  Institute  of  Physics,  Universidade  Es- 
tadual  de  Campinas. 

John  R.  Phillips  and  his  wife,  Leslie  St. 
John  Phillips  '62,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Abigail  Culpeper,  born  November  1,  1973. 
Their  other  children  are  Melissa,  10,  and  Ben- 
jamin, 8. 

lames F.  Trafton  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  is 
president  of  the  Computer  Financial  Corpo- 
ration in  Hartford. 

Patriaa  Pinney  Walker  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  have  been  transferred  to  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  where  Bob  is  vice-president  of 
Arvin  Systems  and  general  manager  of  Echo 
Science. 

Daniel  H.  Warner,  who  received  his 
B.S.M.E.  degree  from  the  UniversiK'  of  Hart- 
ford in  June,  is  a  project  engineer  for  the  Ball 
Corporation  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

Peter  Watts  and  his  wife.  Mars-,  are  par- 
ents of  twins,  Thomas  Morrell  and  Amy 
Morrison,  born  June  17.  They  live  in  Millers- 
ville,  Md.,  and  have  two  other  children. 

Roger  M.  Widmann  is  vice-president  of 
the  New  Court  Securities  Corporation  in 
New  York  City. 

/T  ^  Steven  M.  Foote  is  an  architect- 
\j ^m  planner  with  Perry,  Dean,  anii 
Stewart  in  Boston. 

Michael  D.  Goldfield  is  an  assistant  clini- 
cal professor  of  psvchiatr\'  at  the  University 
of  California  Medical  School  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  also  a  clinical  associate  of  the  San 
Francisco  Psvchoanalvtic  Institute.  His  wife, 
Edythe,  is  in  private  practice  as  an  endo- 
crinologist. Their  children  are  Ari,  5,  and 
Debby,  2. 

Peter  H.  Gould  and  Kathleen  Matthews 
were  married  in  September  1969.  Peter,  who 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from 
Georgetown  Universit\'  in  Februar\'  1973,  is 
employed  bv  HumRRO  in  Alexandria,  Va, 

Leslie  St.  John  Phillips  and  her  husband, 
John  R.  Phillips  '61,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Abigail  Culpeper,  bom  November  1,  1973. 
Their  other  children  are  Melissa,  10,  and  Ben- 
jamin, 8. 

ludith  HexterRiskind  of  1  lighland  Park, 
III.,  teaches  ballet,  modern,  and  jazz  dancing 
to  children  and  adults.  She  has  three  chil- 
dren, Pattv,  8,  Peter,  6,  and  MichaeL  3. 

Cathleen  Cannon  Scanlan  teaches  English 
and  Latin  at  Quabbin  Regional  High  School 
in  Barre,  Mass.  Her  husband,  John,  is  direc- 
tor of  an  AIDP  grant  at  Quinsigamond 
Community  College.  Their  daughter,  Laura, 
is  8, 

Lee  Bernard  Steele  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  district  purchasing  agent  at  Beth- 
lehem Steel's  Burns  Harbor,  Ind.,  plant. 

Roger  C.  Wade,  New  Hartford,  N.Y.,  has 
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been  promoted  from  actuar\'  to  vice-presi- 
dent-actuarv  at  the  Volkswagen  Insurance 
Company. 

Thomas  H.  Wilson  received  his  MB.  A. 
from  Duquesne  University  in  December 
1972.  He  is  currentiv  assistant  vice-president 
with  the  Mellon  Bank  m  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Wolanske  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Greenwich.  Conn.,  Hospital,  as 
an  obstetrical  gynecologist. 

Jane  DeCourcy  Wong  and  her  husband, 
Stephen,  are  parents  of  their  first  child, 
Michael  Yee-Meng,  born  February  27.  The 
Wongs  live  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Stephen  is  a 
graphic  artist  and  Jane  has  been  on  leave 
from  her  job  as  a  microbiologist  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Health. 

/T  '2       Barry  R.  Bainton  is  a  director  of  re- 
\jj       search  and  evaluation  for  the  Pima 
Alcoholism  Consortium,  Inc.,  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where  his  duties  include  developing 
the  research  and  evaluation  department.  He 
writes  that  he  is  "also  trying  to  organize  the 
local  evaluators  into  a  professional  club  to 
break  down  the  current  isolation  among  pro- 
fessionals." 

Robert  G.  Cashion  and  his  wife  are  par- 
ents of  their  second  daughter,  Megan  Eliza- 
beth, born  October  1,  1973.  Thev  live  in  Lin- 
croft,  N.J. 

Dr.  Stepheti  S.  Dashef,  who  recently 
completed  two  years  of  service  as  staff 
psychiatrist  at  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  mental  health  services  at 
the  Student  Health  Center,  College  Park, 
Md.  He  and  his  wife  live  at  5116  Moorland 
Lane  in  Bethesda,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
private  psychiatric  practice. 

Bruce  A.  Fanvell  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
counseling  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  completed  eventhing 
except  his  dissertation.  He  is  a  part-time 
counseling  psychologist  at  Northeastern 
Christian  Junior  College  in  Villanova,  Pa., 
and  at  Montgomer\'  Count\'  Conimunit\-  Col- 
lege in  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  Bruce  expects  to  com- 
plete his  degree  by  next  May. 

Nana/  Clayson  Forster  is  secretary/as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Sotheby  Parke 
Bemet  Gallenes  in  New  York  City.  The  Fors- 
ters  recently  bought  a  home  in  Westpwrt, 
Conn. 

Gail  Caslountz  Levine  and  Bill  (see  '64)  live 
inScarsdale,  N.Y.,  and  have  two  children, 
Jane,  7,  and  Daniel,  4 

Stephen  S.  Mayne  and  his  wife,  Jessica  Lor- 
ingMayne  (see  '65)  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Michael  Loring,  born  September  17,  1973. 
The  Maynes  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Sally  Jurgensen  Means  received  her  MA. 
in  early  childhood  educahon  this  past  spring 
and  will  start  work  on  a  Ph.D.  in  the  same 
area  in  the  fall  —  all  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Her  husband,  Robert,  is  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  Universih'  of  Texas. 
They  have  two  children,  Jennifer  Elizabeth, 
6,  and  Jessica  Mane,  2. 

Anne  Tidahack  Mellor  and  her  husband, 
Ronald,  are  both  professors  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity'. 

Stephen  J.  Murray  and  his  wife,  Linda, 
are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Gordon 
Joshua,  bom  March  31  in  New  York  City. 


Roger  L.  Riffer  and  his  wife  are  parents  of 
their  first  child,  Adam  Samuel,  born  June  1. 
The  Riffers  live  in  De  Witt,  N.Y. 

L(.  Cdr.  Mernll  W.  Ruck  (USN),  who  re- 
cently completed  a  20-month  tour  of  duty  as 
executive  officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Bmoen,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of  the  new- 
Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  He  and  his  wife,  Diane,  are 
parents  of  their  first  child.  Heather  Marie, 
bom  February  14.  The  Rucks  live  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

James  M.  Seed,  a  vice-president  of  Prov- 
idence's Industrial  National  Bank,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  bank's  New  Eng- 
land Division,  which  is  responsible  for  cor- 
porate customers  throughout  the  six-state 
area,  with  the  exception  of  those  handled 
through  the  bank's  various  branch  offices. 
James  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Stephanie  R.  Stillivell  is  executive  director 
of  the  Bellingham,  Wash.,  YWCA. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Sydtou'ski  is  chief  of  ophthal- 
mology at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  New- 
port, R.I. 

Marta  Cole  Traister  of  Talent,  Oreg. , 
writes  that  she  is  "getting  into  her  summer 
vegetable  garden  and  Oregon  and  life- 
drawing  classes."  Her  husband,  Andrew, 
re-directed  Waiting  for  Godot  for  this  year's 
Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  summer  sea- 
son. 

Dennis  R.  Wyckoffhas  been  named  an  as- 
sociate in  J.  Robert  Hillier,  architects  and 
planners,  in  Princeton,  N.J.  A  member  of  the 
firm  for  four  years,  Dennis  is  presenth'  the 
project  manager  for  the  new  sports  complex 
for  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunsw ick. 

(L/t        Elizabeth  Marsden  Abbott  is  a  case- 
U^t       worker  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  for 
the  New  York  Citv'  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 
She  is  working  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
theatre  and  children's  theatre. 

Margaret  Eichna  Baier  of  Deerfield,  III., 
and  her  husband,  John,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
John,  born  Ma\'  16,  1973.  Margaret  is  super- 
visor of  stability  programs  at  G.  D.  Searle  & 
Company,  while  John  is  an  international 
banker  \s ith  Harris  Trust  and  Savings. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Baum  is  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Mar\iand 
School  of  Medicine  and  its  affiliated  hospital 
in  Baltimore. 

Bruce  W.  Bean  finished  a  one-year  clerk- 
ship with  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Leonard  P. 
Moore  in  September  1973,  and  is  an  associate 
at  Simpson  "Thacher  and  Bartlett  in  New- 
York  City. 

Charles  Billo  is  a  foreign  service  officer  for 
the  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Billowitz,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
has  served  his  internship  in  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  awarded 
his  M.D.  degree  from  Temple  Universit\-  in 
1973. 

Charles  W.  "Charhe"  Berry  is  a  group 
manager  for  Sapers  and  Wallack  Associates 
in  Boston.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  Suky,  and 
three  children  in  Hingham,  Mass. 

Eugene  V.  Blanchard  is  an  attorney  with 
Haussermann,  Davison  &  Shattuck  in  Bos- 
ton. He  and  his  wife,  Suzanne,  have  two 
sons,  Theodore  and  Benjamin. 

William  K.  Bottorff  (GS),  professor  of 
American  literature  at  the  University  of  To- 


ledo, w-as  the  author  of  an  article  in  the 
university's  paper  titled  "The  American 
Scholar"  in  which  he  criticized  the  imbalance 
in  English  departments  throughout  the 
country-  toward  the  study  of  British  rather 
than  American  literature.  While  only  14.4 
percent  of  the  American  population  is  from 
English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  stock  com- 
bined, he  notes,  the  majorih-  of  colleges  and 
universities  offer  approximately  twice  as 
many  courses  in  British  literature  as  in 
American.  He  favors  the  establishment  of  a 
major  in  .American  literature,  a  subject 
w  hich,  unlike  British  literature,  "directly  re- 
lates to  a  student's  culture." 

Frank  M.  Cook  is  an  attorne\-  with  Mc- 
Hale,  Cook  &  Welch  in  Indianapolis.  He  and 
his  wife,  Linda,  have  one  daughter,  Jacqui,  6. 
Tlwmas  Downing,  Jr.,  served  as  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  the  1974  session  of  the 
Maine  State  Legislature  in  Augusta,  as  did 
George  H.  Viles  U  '66. 

Barbara  Barrett  Fuller  and  her  husband, 
Peter  Fuller  '65,  are  parents  of  their  third 
child,  Bradford  Barrett,  bom  Septembers, 
1973.  Their  other  children  are  Graham,  6, 
and  Hollis,  3.  The\-  live  in  Huntington,  N.Y. 
Allan  M.  Gittleman  of  Warwick,  R.I.,  and 
his  wife,  Ellen,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Rachel  Cyd,  born  May  28,  1974. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Godard  has  completed  his 
residency  in  diagnostic  radiology  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee,  fol- 
lowing a  two-year  tour  of  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  In  July,  he  accepted  a  position  as  chief 
of  radiology  at  the  Fish  Memorial  Hospital  in 
New-  Sm\-rna  Beach,  Fla. 

Judith  Skeist  Goodman  and  her  husband, 
Ronald,  are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  born  May  30,  1973.  The  Good- 
mans live  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

Joe  Green  is  a  tax  manager  for  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  in  New-  York  City.  He 
and  his  wife,  Marty,  have  two  children,  Bar- 
bara, 7,  and  Adam,  3. 

Ronald  M.  Greai,  assistant  professor  of 
religion  at  Dartmouth,  recently  received  a 
faculty  fellowship  to  complete  a  projected 
book.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jean  Mattheios 
Green  '65,  and  Julie,  5,  will  be  spending  some 
of  this  time  in  France. 

Wesley  C.  Green,  who  receised  his  M.A. 
in  1969  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  an 
actuarial  analyst  for  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Compan\  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucy  Jefferi/s  Creenblatt  and  her  husband, 
Ray,  of  Paoli,  Pa. ,  are  parents  of  their  second 
son,  Alexander,  born  April  8,  1973.  Their 
other  son,  Jeff,  is  3, 

Michael  T.  Healy  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Verrill  Dana  Philbrick  Putnam  &  Wil- 
liamson in  Portland,  Maine. 

LmrenceD.  Hoffman,  Claremont,  Calif., 
has  written  a  book,  entitled  Practical  Caladus 
for  the  Social  and  Managerial  Sciences,  to  be 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  in  December. 

Timothy  Jaroch  and  his  wife,  Patti,  have 
three  children,  Christopher,  4,  Darren,  2, 
and  Jonathan,  3  months.  Timothy  is  an  at- 
torney with  Nessen  &  Csaplar  in  Boston. 

Richard  M.  Jones,  who  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  mathematics  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Universitv-  in  March,  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  mathematics  and  computer 
science  at  Western  Connecticut  State  College 
in  Danbur\-,  Conn. 
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Bill  Levine  and  his  wife,  Gail  Caslowitz 
Lcvine  '63,  live  in  Scarsdale,  NY.,  with  Jane, 
7,  and  Daniel,  4.  Bill  is  an  altarney. 

Leotwre  B.  Loft  is  studying  the  Stanis- 
lavsky method  and  acting  in  a  repertory 
theatre  in  New  York  Citv. 

Matthni'  j.  Mallmc  and  Eileen  J.  Chesler 
were  married  in  December  1973.  Matthew 
became  a  partner  in  the  New  York  City  law 
firm  of  Marshall,  Bralter,  Greene,  Allison  & 
Tucker  in  April. 

Barbara  Dabh  Manicatidc,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  a  part-tmie  math  teacher  in  an  "in- 
dividualized" elementary  school  program. 

James  H.  McNaughton,  a  foreign  service 
officer,  was  on  a  special  six-month  assign- 
ment last  winter  as  a  cease-fire  obser\'er  in 
Vietnam  He  returned  to  Washington,  D.C., 
in  March  to  lake  an  intensive  course  in 
lapanese  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
in  preparation  for  his  next  assignment  in 
Tokyo,  which  begins  this  month. 

Douglas  K.  Nelson  is  a  management  con- 
sultant with  McKinsey  &  Company  in  New- 
York  Citv.  He  and  his  wife,  Gail,  live  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y. 

Walter  Parrs,  Jr. ,  is  a  lawyer  with  the  firm 
of  Seward  &  Kissel  in  New  York  City.  He 
and  his  wife,  Marianne  Miller  Parrs  '65,  have 
one  child,  Susan. 

Rosettiary  Davis  Pierson  and  her  husband, 
Geoffrey,  are  parents  of  twins,  Oliver  Ely 
and  Alexis  Jeanne,  born  April  6.  The  Piersons 
live  in  Newton,  Mass.,  and  their  oldest 
daughter,  Abigail,  is  3 

Dena  Obus  Rakoff,  who  received  her  M.S. 
in  education  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  taken  a  position  at  Harvard  with 
the  Office  of  Career  Seryices  and  Off-Cam- 
pus Learning.  As  a  labor  market  analyst, 
she  will  try  to  improve  student  understand- 
ing of  thi'  job  market  and  explain  employ- 
ment prospects  for  future  college  graduates. 

Clifton  and  Margaret- Ann  Parker  Rue 
work  for  the  I  loughton  Miflliii  Company  in 
Boston  Clif  is  involved  with  ecfucational 
media  (films,  A-V  materials,  etc.),  and  Mickie 
is  an  art  director.  They  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dr  Philip  B.  Sheldon  and  his  wife,  Phi/llis 
Reed  Sheldon,  are  parents  of  their  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Deborah  Ann,  born 
July  3,  1973,  in  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Jim  Steivart  is  a  systems  analyst  at  Chubb 
&  Son,  Inc.,  a  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance firm.  He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  have  one 
child,  Bruce  Douglas,  and  live  in  Little  Falls, 
N.J. 

Dr.  Theodore  J.  Thelin  has  a  private  prac- 
tice in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
have  three  children,  Kimberly,  5,  Bradford, 
2,  and  Karen,  1. 

Peter  T.  Wood,  jr. ,  is  an  art  teacher  at  the 
fJeading,  Mass.,  Memorial  High  School. 

/I  C       Elinor  B.  Bachrach  is  a  legislative 
vU       assistant  to  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire  (D-Wisc.)  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  was 
previously  a  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
William  D.  Hathaway  (D-Maine). 

Felicia  Rubin  Biniel's  son,  Matthew 
Andre,  was  born  May  1 1 ,  1973.  She  lives  in 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

E.  Bruce  Boteler  Calvert  and  her  husband. 


Charles,  an-  parents  of  their  second  son, 
Robert  .Nelson,  bom  May  30,  1973.  Their 
other  son,  Charles  "Chip  "  Baltimore  IV,  is 
4,  and  they  live  in  Rome,  Ga 

Sharon  Jackson  Davts  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Helen 
Hassler,  born  February  27.  Sharon  was  re- 
cently elected  a  vice-president  of  the  College 
Women's  Association  of  Japan  and  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  scholarship  committi'e 
The  Davises  live  in  lokvo 

Margaret  Dobbie,  who  received  her 
master's  degree  in  reading  at  Northeastern 
University  in  lune  1973,  teaches  fourth  grade 
in  Walpole,  Mass. 

Robert  H.  Dunn  is  executive  secretar\  to 
the  governor  of  Wisconsin.  He  lives  in  Madi- 
son, Wise. 

Robert  Ferns,  vice-president  of  Ferris 
Brothers  in  Waterville,  Maine,  served  as  a 
state  representative  in  the  1974  session  of  the 
Maine  State  Legislature. 

Peter  and  Barbara  Barrett  Fuller  'b-l,  Hunt- 
ingti>n,  N.Y.,  are  parents  of  their  third  child, 
Bradford  Barrett,  born  September  8,  1973. 
Their  other  children  are  Graham,  6,  and  Hol- 
lis,  3, 

Mary  Jean  Matthews  Green,  who  recently 
completed  her  doctorate  at  Harvard,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  assistant  professor 
of  French  at  Dartmouth.  Her  husband, 
Ronald  M.  Green  '64,  was  recently  awarded  a 
Facullv  Fellowship  to  complete  a  projected 
book.  The  Greens  will  be  spending  some  of 
this  fellowship  period  in  France,  where  Mar\' 
Jean  will  be  directing  a  language  stud\-  pro- 
gram, and  their  daughter,  Julie,  S,  will  be 
learning  French . 

Donald  C.  Harris  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant purchasing  agent  for  direct  materials 
at  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Company  of  New  Bri- 
tain, Conn.,  a  division  of  Textron,  Inc. 
Donald  has  been  with  Fafnir  since  1965. 

Kenneth  H.  Kraemer  completed  his  third 
year  as  a  clinical  associate  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  began  residencs'  in 
dermatology  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  July.  In  February,  the  Kraem- 
ers'  third  child  was  born,  joining  Rebecca,  4, 
and  Martin,  2. 

Edioard  Gibson  Lanpher  and  Susan  Pratt 
Lanpher  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  are  parents  of 
their  first  child,  Gordon  Gibson,  born  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973. 

Jessica  taring  Mayne  and  her  husband, 
Stqthen  Mayne  '63,  San  Francisco,  are  parents 
of  a  son,  Michael  Loring,  born  on  his  father's 
birthday,  September  17,  1973.  Jessica  writes, 
"Before  Michael's  arrival,  I  had  been  practic- 
ing law  with  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  and  1  hope  to  resume  my  legal  practice 
soon." 

Dr.  Patrick  D.  McDonald,  who  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  organic  chemistr\'  in  1970  from 
Pennsylvania  Slate  Universits ,  spent  the 
past  four  years  doing  postdoctoral  research 
in  steroid  biochemistry  and  endocrinology  at 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University.  He  is  currently  doing 
research  in  high-speed  liquid  chromatog- 
raphy at  Waters  Associates,  Inc.,  in  Milford, 
Mass.  He  and  his  wife  have  two  children, 
Patrick  Matthew,  3,  and  Brian  Michael,  born 
May  LS. 

Marianne  Miller  Parrs  and  her  husband, 
Walter  Parrs,  Jr.  (see  '64),  have  one  child, 
Susan,  and  live  in  New  York  City. 


Dr.  George  R.  Peterson  (GS)  has  moved 
from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  where  he  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
medicinal  chemistry  and  pharmacology  at 
Northeastern  University   He  will  teach 
graduate  students  and  continue  the  research 
in  the  field  of  narcotic  drugs  which  he  has 
been  conducting  for  the  past  two  years  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco. 

Dr  David  H.  Rosenbaum  is  a  neurologist 
at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  Citv. 

Douglas  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  field  director  with  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  Lake  Huron  Area  Council,  in  Jack- 
son, Mich.  The  promotion,  Doug  writes,  is 
""basically  a  move  from  salesman  to  sales 
manager."' 

Michael  H.  Stone  received  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  of  CPA"s  gold  medal  for  at- 
taining the  highest  score  in  the  state  on  the 
May  1972  CPA  exam.  Fie  works  for  Arthur 
Andersen  and  Company  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  D.  Uroff  {GS)  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, Urbana.  She  has  written  a  book 
entitled  Hart  Crane,  The  Patterns  of  His  Poetry, 
in  which  she  presents  the  continuity  of  pat- 
terns recurring  with  obsessive  frequency  in 
Crane's  work,  rather  than  seeing  him  as  a 
poet  of  broken  efforts  and  varied  creative 
aims,  as  many  scholars  do. 

Lila  L.  Wo/ff  and  James  M.  Wilkinson  III 
were  married  in  Mt.  Washington,  Mass.,  on 
October  13,  1973.  Lila  is  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tering the  fringe  benefit  program  at  the  Reg- 
ister Publishing  Company,  and  James  is 
self-employed  as  a  house  designer.  They  live 
in  Stony  Creek,  Conn. 

Dr.  Judith  E.  Woll,  who  completed  a 
traineeship  in  hematology  at  the  University 
of  Rochester  in  June,  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  medicine  there,  specializing  in  internal 
medicine  and  hematology-oncology.  She  is 
based  at  the  Highland  Hospital. 

/T /T       Lawrence  A.  Aufmuth  is  an  at- 
U\J       torney  and  tax  partner  with  Ware 
&  Freidenrich  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Ethan  J.  Cantor  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
been  deputy  attorney  for  the  Boulder  County 
Department  of  Social  Services  since  April 
1973.  "In  between  ski  trips,"  he  writes,  "I 
have  also  become  involved  in  real  estate  as 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  Brown,  Cantor, 
Breland,  Inc.,  Real  Estate  Investments."' 

William  C.  Droms  teaches  finance  at  the 
Georgetown  Universil\  School  of  Business 
Administration,  After  his  release  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  June  1970,  Bill  spent  three  years 
as  a  graduate  teaching  fellow  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  received  his 
M.B.  A.  in  1971  and  has  now  completed  all 
but  his  dissertation  toward  a  doctorate. 

Barbara  Brown  Caertner  and  her  husband, 
Arnold,  are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Lorin 
Siegfried,  born  August  3,  1973.  TheGaert- 
ners  live  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Norma  Bergquist  Gamett  (GS),  chairman 
of  the  foreign  language  department  at  Toll 
Gate  High  School  in  Warwick,  R.I.,  received 
a  doctor  of  education  degree  in  May  from 
Boston  University.  In  1970,  she  was  named 
Rhode  Island  I'eacher  of  the  Year. 

Barbara  McCaw  Gracki  (GS)  and  her 
husband,  John  Gracki  "69  GS,  have  three  chil- 
dren, Kirsten  and  Katherinc,  5-vear-oid 
twins,  and  John,  Jr.,  1.  John  is  an  assistant 
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dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Grand  Vallev  State  College  in  Allendale, 
Mich. 

Kathn/n  Costa  Houlihan  and  her  husband, 
John,  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Kathenne  Amelia,  April  30,  1973. 
Kathv  is  employed  in  real  estate.  The  Houli- 
hans  live  in  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Marjorie  A.  Keefe  (GS)  of  Lincoln,  R.l. ,  is 
an  associate  professor  of  English  at  Dean 
Junior  College  in  Franklin,  Mass.  She  was  re- 
cently awarded  a  summer  fellowship  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
to  attend  an  eight-week  seminar  on  Studies 
in  the  Renaissance  Imagination,  held  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz.  Mar- 
jorie has  written  and  published  poetr\',  along 
with  articles  dealing  with  literan,-  concepts. 
She  holds  a  certificate  in  advanced  study 
from  Harvard  University. 

Wayne  W.  Long  has  been  named  control- 
ler of  the  Old  Stone  Bank  in  Providence. 
Formerly  an  assistant  vice-president  of  Old 
Stone,  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  in 
Rumford,  R.l. 

Lisa  ManfiiU  and  David  A.  Harper  were 
married  in  1969  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Lisa  is 
a  linguist  with  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  David  is  a  foreign  service  officer.  The\' 
are  stationed  in  Bujumbura,  Burundi. 

Kemieth  R.  Neal  has  been  made  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Hanson,  Curran,  Bowen 
and  Parks  in  Providence. 

David  N.  Ogden,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and 
his  wife  are  parents  of  a  son,  Benjamin 
David,  born  Novembers,  1973.  Eve  Victoria 
is  3. 

Stephen  C.  Soderluiid  is  a  banking  officer 
and  branch  manager  of  the  Midland  Mall 
(Warwick)  office  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal Trust  National  Bank. 

George  H.  Viles  II  served  as  a  legislative 
assistant  for  the  Maine  state  legislature's 
1974  session  in  Augusta. 

Josi  Rosenkrantz  Wildstein  has  completed 
her  first  year  at  New  York  Universit\'  Law 
School.  Her  husband  is  in  his  second  year  of 
surgical  residency.  Their  son,  Joshua,  is  2. 

]udith  Rabkiti  Yeston  and  her  husband, 
Maury,  are  parents  of  Jake  Simon,  bom  De- 
cember 24,  1973.  Thev  live  in  Branford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Mormau  Zimmerman  (GS),  a  biochem- 
ist, and  some  associates  have  formed  Scien- 
:  tists  Cooperative  Industries  (SCI)  in  Cole- 
brook,  N.H.  Some  of  their  projects  include 
finding  a  substitute  forhexachlorophene,  a 
home  test  for  gonorrhea,  a  way  to  cut  gas 
i  consumption  15  percent,  and  a  growth  retar- 
dant  for  grass  so  people  won't  have  to  mow 
the  lawn  so  often.  As  a  community  service, 
['  Dr.  Zimmerman  has  been  working  at  the 

local  hospital  on  a  birth  defect  prevalant  in 
I  that  area  which  appears  to  be  diet-related. 

/I  ^      Peter  C.  Bedard  and  Lynda  Jane 
\J  /        Levitt  were  married  on  May  19. 
Stuart  /.  Aaronson  '66  was  best  man  and  Ar- 
^  thurD.  Nonvalk  '67  was  an  usher.  L\nda's 
father  was  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Lnnti  '30.  Peter 
is  a  senior  information  and  public  relations 
:  specialist  for  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
[  Community  Affairs,  Division  of  Services  to 
\  the  Aging.  The  Bedards  live  in  Providence. 
Mennn  A.  Betz  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 


in  statistics  and  measurement  at  the  Univer- 
sity- of  Illinois  in  December  1973.  He  joined 
the  facult\  of  Arizona  State  Uniyersit\'  as  an 
assistant  professor  in  August. 

Terrence  W.  Boyle  is  an  attorne\-  in  Eliza- 
beth City,  N.C. 

Richard  F.  Brmnan  is  a  master  in  Latin, 
historx',  and  English  at  theChristchurch 
School  in  Christchurch,  Va.,  uhere  he  is  also 
the  athletic  director.  His  son,  Jeffrey,  is  3. 

Barbara  Allen  Brewster,  Marion,  Mass., 
received  her  B.  A.  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  is  in  the  process  of  ob- 
taining certification  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  reading  specialist,  and  teacher  of 
children  with  special  needs.  Besides  tutoring 
dyslexic  students,  she  is  an  accountant  for 
her  husband's  new  advertising  agency.  Buz- 
zard, Inc. 

Carol  Goodale  Cambi  and  her  husband. 
Bill,  are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Matthew 
William,  born  Januar\'  1 1 .  Carol  is  a  pro- 
gramming project  manager  for  IBM  and  Bill 
is  a  systems  analyst  there.  The  Cambis  live  in 
Carmel,  N.Y. 

£.  Peter  Cop'pedge  111  is  an  institutional 
bond  salesman  with  Smith,  Barney,  and 
Company,  Inc.,  in  New  York  Cit^'. 

Elaine  Decker  Dohn  is  a  ssstenis  project 
leader  with  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Compan\' 
in  New  York  Cit\  . 

Karen  Wolk  Fanstein  of  West  Newton, 
Mass. ,  is  managing  editor  of  an  urban  plan- 
ning publication.  The  Urban  and  Social  Change 
Rei'ieiv,  and  program  planner  for  the  State 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  These  part- 
hme  jobs,  she  writes,  still  allow  time  for  her 
3-year-old  son,  Jeremy. 

Kaijalin  Ogata  Gleason  writes  that  she  is 
"a  singer  and  cleaning  lady  in  Geneseo, 
N.Y.!" 

Douglas  R.  Helland  has  been  named  chief 
of  technical  support  services  for  the  Interna- 
tional Computing  Centre  in  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, a  common  computing  facility  oper- 
ated by  the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  U.N.  Development 
Program,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Meterological  Organization, 
the  United  Nation's  Children's  Fund,  and 
the  U.N.  Environment  Program.  Doug  lives 
inChambes\',  Switzerland. 

Cathy  Clark  Humphm/  is  working  part- 
time  for  the  Population  Issues  Research 
Office  at  Penn  State  University  in  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.  Her  husband,  Craig  (see  '71),  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  the  university.  Their 
daughter,  Michelle,  was  born  January  22, 
1972. 

Susan  Coldberger  Jacoby  and  her  husband, 
James,  of  New  York  City,  are  parents  of 
Jonathan  Edward  Jacoby,  born  April  20, 
1974.  The  baby's  grandfather  is  Edward 
Coldberger  '27. 

Stanley  T.  Jaros  is  an  assistant  director  of 
law  for  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pascal  Kaplan  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. , 
teaches  at  a  psychiatric  hospital  there.  He  is 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Mystical  and 
Parapsvchological  studies  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Universit\'  in  Martinez,  Calif.  He 
and  his  wife,  Janice,  have  two  children, 
Soren,  5,  and  Teresa,  2. 

Susan  L.  Moss  is  conducting  economic 
research  for  Warburg  Paribas,  Inc. ,  invest- 
ment bankers,  in  New  York  City.  She  is  also 


continuing  her  voice  studies  in  preparation 
for  a  career  in  opera. 

Susan  Haas  Parsky  received  her  master's 
degree  from  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Edu- 
cation in  June  1973.  This  past  year  she  taught 
a  class  of  5-  to  7-year-olds.  Her  own  children 
are  Laura,  5,  and  David,  3.  Gerry,  her  hus- 
band, has  been  working  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Marcia  Paullin  is  a  reading  specialist  in 
Philadelphia. 

Diane  L.  Renshaw  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

Robert  M.  Re\/mers  is  a  senior  electrical 
engineer  with  EDS  Nuclear  in  San  Francisco. 

Lois  Lubenow  Rittenhousc  and  her  hus- 
band, Jim,  have  four  children.  Tori  and  J,  6, 
Jennifer,  3,  and  David,  2.  Jim  is  manager  of 
industrial  design  for  Sweda  International, 
Litton  in  Morristown,  N.J. 

Edmund  Round  and  his  wife,  Susannah, 
live  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  Edmund  is 
attending  law  school  and  is  on  the  law  re- 
view staff. 

Mara  Chibnik  is  writing  her  doctoral 
thesis  at  Columbia  University  and  teaching 
French  there  part-time.  Her  husband,  Martin 
Smith,  IS  working  on  a  job-training  program 
for  retarded  adults  for  the  New  York  Cits- 
Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. He  recently  finished  his  M.A.  in  an- 
thropology at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. 

]aiie  Colin  Strom  and  her  husband,  Joe, 
are  stationed  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  for  two  years.  They  spent 
the  past  year  in  New  York  City,  where  Joe 
heW  a  fellowship  in  cardiology  at  New  York 
Hospital.  They  have  two  children,  Becky,  4, 
and  Jessica,  2. 

Linda  Samuels  Surls  teaches  weaving  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  her  husband,  James,  a  sculp- 
tor, also  teaches.  One  of  James'  sculptures 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  Dallas  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts. 

Antoinette  Tingley  teaches  at  the  Town 
and  Country  School  in  London,  England. 
She  is  also  studying  piano. 

Jonathan  Turk,  Starks,  Maine,  has  been 
wrifing  books  with  his  father,  sister,  and 
brother-in-law.  Their  second  book,  Eni'iron- 
mental  Science  (Turk,  Turk,  Wittes,  and 
Wittes),  planned  as  a  college  textbook,  was 
released  by  W.  B.  Saunders  in  March. 

Anne  Llanso  Verrinder  has  resumed  work 
in  the  Morristown,  N.J.,  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, and  is  also  working  fc^r  the  General 
Learning  Corporation.  Her  husband,  Al, 
teaches  at  Morristow-n  Senior  High.  They 
have  a  5-vear-oId  daughter. 

]ames  W.  Wells  and  Patricia  Will  were 
married  in  Houston  on  April  20.  James  is  a 
resident  in  ophthalmolog\-  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity. 

Man/  G.  Wylie  is  manager  of  The  Head 
and  Foot  Shop  in  Chatham,  Mass.,  again  this 
year,  from  Ma\-  to  November. 

/^Q       Lynn  Andreu'S  and  John  J.  De  Noia, 
\JO       Jr.,  were  married  March  30  in  Gro- 
ton,  Conn.,  at  the  De  Noia  home.  Lynn  is  a 
computer  specialist  with  the  Naval  Under- 
water Systems  Center  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  John  is  a  commercial  fisherman 
with  White  Stallion  Fishing. 

continued  on  page  46 
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Marshall  H.  Cohen  '54 

The  active  life  of  an  "obscure  economist'' 


\ 

•""• *^ 


A  recent  issue  of  the  BAM  heralded  in  its 
classnotes  section  the  fact  that  Marshall  H. 
Cohen  '54  has  "remained  an  obscure  econ- 
omist with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington,  D.C.  "  The  choice  of  self- 
deprecating  words  was  his  own,  designed  to 
show  a  contrast  between  his  mild-mannered 
lifestyle  and  that  of  "Brunonian  colleagues 
(in  Washington)  who  always  seem  to  get  in 
the  papers  these  davs."  Nonetheless,  curios- 
ity was  stirred,  and  the  BAM  set  out  to  learn 
the  whole  obscure  stoni'. 

True  to  form,  Cohen  was  cool  during  a 
telephoned  appointment  inquir\'.  "I'm  not  as 
interesting  as  Charles  Colson  '53,"  he  pro- 
tested jovially.  We  persisted,  however,  and 
found  that  all  was  not  as  dull  as  pictured. 
That  is,  not  if  vi)u  find  Danish  princesses, 
photographic  showings,  Scandinavian  so- 
journs. Stale  Department  meetings,  and,  ah, 
yes,  the  state  of  the  world's  soybean  tracle,  an 
interesting  combination. 

Cohen  is  a  transplanted  Rhode  Islander, 
who  left  his  Brown  undergraduate  davs  and 
a  furniture  business  in  Pawtucket  to  taste  the 
good  life  in  the  nation's  Capitol  in  1%2. 
He's  been  there  ever  since,  and  he  loves  it. 
'Washington's  a  very  nice  place  to  live," 
says  the  bachelor  economist.  "It's  active, 
there  are  lots  of  parties,  and  it's  very  easy  to 
meet  people  here.  It  is  also  a  highly  or- 
ganized city,  where  you  can  find  almost  any- 
thing you  like  to  do." 

What  Cohen  likes  to  do  includes  taking 
pictures  In  fact,  he's  rather  passionate  about 
photography.   "It's  been  a  very  pleasing  part 
of  my  life  for  the  past  few  years,"  he  says, 
showing  a  few  excellent  color  shots  of  the 
Nixon  inauguration  (he  was  selected  as  an 
official  freelancer  for  the  affair)  and  some  Is- 
raeli street  scenes.  With  a  Nikon,  a  dark- 
rcKim,  and  a  string  of  national  and  local 
prizes,  he  has  expanded  his  interests  lately  to 
include  portrait  shooting  and  museum 
photography.  Last  year,  he  won  a  free  trip  to 
Israel  for  his  first-place  entry  in  a  photo- 


graphic competition  celebratuig  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  Israeli  statehood.  The  fruits  of 
that  labor  —  a  photo  essay  of  Israel  —  will 
have  a  showing  next  mi>nth  at  a  Washington 
hospital. 

Also  next  month,  a  slide  show  he  pro- 
duced on  the  history  of  Scandinavia  through 
photography  will  be  aired  on  a  Washington 
educational  tele\ision  station 

But  this  is  all  hobby,  even  though  the 
fledgling  Steichen  does  have  some  famous 
customers  for  his  work,  among  them  the 
Danish  ambassador.  What  his  vocation  con- 
cerns itself  with  is  food  and  farming.  How 
did  a  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  furniture  dealer  get 
into  that?  "A  very  good  question,"  Cohen 
responds.  "There's  absolutely  no  relation- 
ship between  my  background  prior  to  1962 
and  agriculture."  However,  he  says  that  he 
may  well  be  one  of  those  people  who  do  ac- 
tually carry  their  graduate  training  into  a  pro- 
fessional career. 

It  started  with  a  master's  thesis  in 
economics  at  Georgetown  University  on 
inflation  in  Denmark  (which  had  the  highest 
rate  of  inflation  in  Western  Europe  at  that 
time).  Part  of  the  thesis  dealt  with  inflation  in 
farm  policy,  so  from  there  he  went  to  \vork 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  labored  in  a  section  en- 
ticingly titled  the  Food  Consumption  Sec- 
tion, but  eventually  he  transferred  to  his 
first  love,  international  economics,  and  was 
given  regional  responsibilities  for  Northern 
Europe,  which  includes  his  old  thesis  sub- 
ject, Denmark. 

"People  always  ask  me  why  I  spend  so 
much  time  on  a  little  country  like  Denmark," 
Cohen  says.  "It  may  be  small,  with  only  five 
million  people,  but  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
leading  exporters  of  meal.  Also,  these  coun- 
tries are  important  allies  politically." 

Much  of  Cohen's  work  is  apolitical, 
however,  even  though  he  does  represent  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  monthly  State 
Department  meetings.  He  works  in  a  divi- 
sion of  the  agriculture  department  called  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  ser\ice arm  means  that  the  published  re- 
ports Cohen  and  his  colleagues  write  are 
used  not  only  by  government,  but  by  indus- 
try, the  academic  community,  and  private 
citizens  as  well. 

Some  of  his  research  titles  could  pro- 
voke ho-hums  from  the  uninformed  reader, 
but  significance  is  not  lost  on  the  agriculturist 
or  the  exporter.  Take,  for  instance,  "Demancl 
for  Soybean  Meal  in  Denmark."  Pretty  ob- 
scure, yes?  But  not  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
soybeans  are  our  most  important  export  to 
Northern  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  paper  he  is  writing 


on  new  directions  in  Swedish  agricultural 
policy  (he  researched  it  this  summer,  after  a 
week's  stint  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  an  international  agricultural 
meet)  may  have  a  bearing  on  other  fields. 
"It's  a  textbook  study,"  Cohen  says.  "Swe- 
den has  very  severe  inflation  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  they've  done  with  it   "  It 
is  also  a  neutral  and  wealthy  country  which 
is  traditionally  sensitive  to  humanistic  con- 
cems  —  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
current  ftiod  crisis  affecting  large  segments  of 
the  world. 

His  oun  work  relates  directly  to  de- 
veloped countries  —  Western  Europe  gener- 
ally and  Northern  Europe  (Scandinavia  and 
Great  Britain)  specifically.  The  drought 
that  threatened  to  make  America's  mid- 
section a  dustbowl  last  summer  was  in 
evidence  there,  too.  "It's  interesting  that 
weather  patterns  have  been  so  similar  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  U.S.,"  he  says.  "It's 
very,  very  dr)'  in  my  region.  We  got  rains  in 
June  to  offset  the  long  drought  of  spring,  but 
grain  crops  will  be  down  —  not  as  much  as 
projected,  but  still  down." 

Aside  from  his  official  reports,  Cohen 
writes  for  the  magazine  foreign  Agriculture, 
from  which  he  received  an  award  two  years 
ago  for  his  agricultural  reporting.  (Appro- 
priately enough,  it  was  called  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon). A  few  \ears  back,  he  worked  for  a 
small  local  newspaper  and  got  to  photograph 
famous  people  around  town.  Witty,  en- 
thusiastic, and  friendly,  Cohen  is  also  a 
piano  player  who  admits  to  a  sublimated 
desire  to  write  a  musical  comedy. 

What  he  likes  best  about  his  current  job, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  contact  it  gives  him 
with  people  from  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  good  rapport  and  constant  communica- 
tion with  U.S.  embassies  in  Europe  and 
with  the  foreign  embassies  in  Washington. 
Denmark's  embassy  blasts  a  real,  live  prin- 
cess, he  sa\s enthusiastically.  She  is  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  she  works  as  an  archivist. 
Working  closely  with  the  agricultural  at- 
taches of  various  embassies,  Cohen  finds 
the  daih-  contact  with  people  of  different 
nationalities  "very  exciting  " 

And  what  about  contact  with  those 
"Brunonian  colleagues  "?  Although  he  didn't 
know  Colson  well  when  the\'  were  students 
together  in  the  1950s,  Cohen  remembers  an 
economics  class  thev  shared  and  a  couple  ol 
meetings  four  years  ago  at  Brown  Club  fum 
lions.  "He  seemed  to  be  a  nice,  friendly  fel- 
low," Cohen  recalls.  "In  fact,  the  way  I  know 
Charles  Colson  and  the  image  that's  pro- 
lected  nationalls'  are  two  different  people  — 
which  I  guess  says  something  about  some-     ; 
thing  "  '  S.R 
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Three  photographs  by  Marshall  Cohen:  above, 
a  seme  in  Jerusalem  —  "If  I  were  a  rich  man," 
Cohen  titles  it;  at  right,  "derivation  —  nude": 
below,  the  rocky  beach  at  Little  Compton,  R.I. 
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Diana  Lamb  Bain  and  her  husband, 
Charles,  arc  programmers  in  the  system  de- 
velopment division  of  IBM.  Diana  was  pro- 
moted to  staff  programmer  in  September 
1973.  The  Bains  live  in  Hvde  Park,  N.Y. 

fuel  P  Bennett  and  Li/nda  Mandell  (see  '7 1 ) 
were  married  August  11,  1973,  in  Provi- 
dence. Joel  is  a  trial  attorney  in  the  division 
of  marketing  practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  DC. 

Alpine  Chandler  Bird.  Amissville,  Va., 
and  her  husband  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Jenifer  ("Jennv"),  born  August  21, 
1973. 

Nancy  Parr  Blitzblau  and  her  husband, 
Alan  Blitzblau  {see  '69),  are  parents  of  their 
second  child,  Ira,  born  May  16.  Iheir  daugh- 
ter, Rachel,  is  3.  The  Blitzblaus  live  in 
Shutesburv,  Mass. 

Fred  R.  Brack  and  Kathleen  Whitmore  of 
Melrose,  Mass.,  were  married  Mav  4.  Mark 
Jordan  and  Boh  Mulholland  were  ushers.  Fred 
is  an  advisors'  s\stems  engineer  with  IBM 
and  thev  live  in  Natick,  Mass. 

Richard  E.  Brodsky  is  employed  as  a  trial 
attorney  in  the  Division  of  Enforcement, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  N.  Broum,  Jr.,  has  left  teaching 
elementary  school  to  become  the  director  of 
the  Griffin  Learning  Center  in  Griffin,  Ga. 
He  is  also  the  assistant  coordinator  of  the 
Griffin-Spalding  Multi-County  System  of 
adult  education. 

Neal  S.  Campbell  and  Carol  Locke  Campbell 
(see  71)  are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Kent 
Cameron,  born  February  18.  Neal  is  a  busi- 
ness analyst  for  the  textile  fibers  department 
of  the  DuPont  Company  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Richard  Y.  Carpenter  is  employed  by  the 
Altag  Press  in  New  York  City. 

Alan  E.  Cordis,  who  received  hisM.D. 
from  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  May,  is  an  intern  in  surgery  at  the 
Maine  Medical  Center  in  Portland. 

Marie  Baker  Cummings  is  a  social  service 
worker  with  the  Merced,  Calif.,  County  Wel- 
fare Department.  In  April  her  husband,  Ned, 
left  for  a  one-year  unaccompanied  tour  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Thailand.  "I  mav  or 
may  not  stay  in  Merced,"  she  writes.  "If  I  can 
find  a  job  in  San  Francisco,  1  mav  move!" 

Kenneth  A.  Caldston  is  staff  director  of 
the  Northeast  Community  Organization  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Murray  Gerchoff  is  director  of  the  shared 
credit  and  collection  agency  of  the  Hospital 
Association  of  Rhode  Island  in  Providence. 

Joseph  C.  Haletky  and  his  wife  are  "house 
parents"  in  the  dormitory  for  boarding  stu- 
dents at  the  Castilleja  School,  a  private 
college-prep  school  for  girls  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Joseph  continues  as  choir  director  of 
the  First  Lutheran  Church  in  Palo  Alto. 

C.  Craig  Hedherg  is  an  urban  planner  and 
consulting  engineer  for  Westenhoff  & 
Novick,  Inc.,  in  Chicago. 

Paul  F.  Henrici  was  recently  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  with  an  MBA.  in 
marketing  and  market  research.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  Eli  Lilly  &  Company  in  Chicago, 
working  in  marketing  planning. 

CUnt  /.  Magnussen  is  manager  of  finance 
with  Courier  Terminal  Systems,  Inc.,  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Elizabeth  Eipper  Mains  and  Richard  E. 
Mains  both  received  Ph  D.  degrees  from 
Harvard  in  June  1973  and  have  grants  to  do 
research  in  Oregon  They  live  in  Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Constance  Berkley  Margolin  is  a  deputy  as- 
sistant attorney  general  in  the  litigation 
bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Attorney 
General's  Office.  Her  first  child.  Drew  Berk- 
ley, was  born  January  10.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Lowell,  live  in'While  Plains,  NY. 

Marga  Matheny  is  teaching  dyslexic  high 
school  students  at  Moravian  Academy  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  while  pursuing  her  master's 
in  both  reading  and  speaal  education  at 
Lehigh  Unixersity.  Marga  lives  in  and  is  re- 
storing a  150-year-old  farmhouse  in  the  hills 
of  New  Jersey.  She  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Tevvksbun'  Balloon  Club  and  enjoys 
flying  both  hot  air  balloons  and  private 
planes.  She  spends  summers  with  a  group  in 
Greece  as  a  scuba  diver  in  marine  archaeol- 
ogy. 

Patrick  Migliore,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a 
first-year  student  at  the  Ba\lor  College  of 
Dentistry.  Terry  Robertson  Migliore  is  a  lan- 
guage and  learning  disabilities  teacher. 

James  R.  Miller  III  received  his  M.D.  de- 
gree in  June  1973  from  the  University  of  Utah 
and  is  a  medical  resident  at  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Louise  Dietrich  Robb  is  a  tloor  broker  on 
the  International  Monetary  Market  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  speculating 
on  fluctuations  in  the  future  values  of  foreign 
currencies.  Her  husband.  Bill,  is  manager  of 
business  planning  at  A.  B.  Dick  Company. 

Barbara  Saylor  was  married  to  Robert  H. 
Rodgers  earlier  this  year.  She  is  working  on 
her  Ph.D.  in  classics  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  expects  to  com- 
plete it  by  June  1976.  Robert,  who  has  a 
Ph.D.  in  classics  from  Harvard,  teaches  at 
Berkeley. 

D.  Barker  Stigler,  who  received  his  B. A. 
degree  in  history  from  the  University  of  Col- 
orado, graduated  from  the  University  of  Col- 
orado Medical  School  in  May.  He  is  now  a 
resident  in  family  practice  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity in  Houston. 

/2  Q       The  class  of  1969  is  planning  to 
\J  Zf       hold  a  mini-reunion  during 
Homecoming  Weekend  (November  1-3). 
More  details  will  be  forthcoming,  but  for  the 
time  being  please  save  the  date  and  plan  to 
come  back  to  Providence  for  the  Brown - 
Princeton  game  on  November  2. 

Alan  Blitzblau  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Parr 
Blitzblau  '68,  are  parents  of  their  second 
child,  Ira,  born  May  6.  Alan  is  employed  b\' 
the  Universih'  of  Massachusetts  and  they 
live  in  Shutesbur\',  Mass. 

Elizabeth  A.  Brett  has  moved  from  Can- 
ada to  New  Haven,  Conn.  She  is  currently 
working  on  her  dissertation  for  her  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

James  W.  Culbreth  and  his  wife,  Loretta, 
are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Matthew  Wes- 
ley, born  March  18.  They  live  in  Doraville,  Ga. 

Roger  S.  Deu'cy  (USN)  has  been  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant.  He  and  his  wife,  Helen 
Wolfe  Deu'cy  (see  '70),  live  in  Orange  Park, 
Fla. 


Dr.  Loren  R.  Dribinsky  is  an  intern  in 
medicine  at  a  hospital  on  Long  Island,  NY. 
Her  husband,  Daniel  McCarthy .  Jr.,  is  a  medi- 
cal student  at  the  State  University  of  New 
YorkatStony  Brook,  L.I. 

Ross  Fenton  and  his  wife  have  moved  to 
Yonkers,  NY.  Ross  is  an  assistant  scheduler 
for  the  New  England  Petroleum  Corporation 
in  New  York  City. 

William  M.  Flook,  who  received  an  M.S. 
degree  in  school  psychology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  in  June,  is  enrolled  in 
a  Ph.D.  program  there  in  the  same  field. 
William's  wife  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
from  Roger  Williams  College  in  June  with  a 
B.A.  in  creative  writing.  They  have  a  new 
baby,  Kate  Annabelle,  born  July  9.  "1  was 
able  to  attend  and  help  with  the  labor  and  de- 
livery," William  writes,  "as  we  had  prepared 
for  the  birth  with  the  Lamaze  method." 

John  Cracki  (GS)  is  an  assistant  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Grand 
Valley  State  College  in  Allendale,  Mich.  He 
and  his  wife,  Barbara  McCaio  Cracki  '66  GS, 
have  three  children,  Kirsten  and  Katherine, 
5-year-old  twins,  and  John,  1. 

Catherine  A.  Gregg,  who  received  her 
masters  degree  in  social  work  from  the  Uni- 
versity' of  North  Carolina  in  May,  lives  in 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  with  her  husband,  John 
S.  McDuffie.  She  works  for  the  Department 
of  Social  Service. 

Gregory  C.  Kontos  of  Winthrop,  Maine,  is 
a  consultant  for  the  Honeywell  Corporation's 
state  computer  services. 

Wesley  P.  Kozinn  finished  his  internship 
at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  Cih'  and 
took  a  course  in  ophthalmolog\'  during  the 
summer.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
granted  him  a  research  fellowship  in  cellular 
immunology  at  Mt.  Sinai  for  1974-75.  , 

Diane  Lafazanis  has  been  teaching  Latin     , 
and  French  in  the  Newport,  R.I.,  School  Sys-  ] 
tern  for  four  years.  She  is  currently  working 
on  a  second  master's  degree  in  audiology  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  K.  Lindsey  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Graduate  School  of 
Library  Science. 

Theodore  E.  Lobman  III  received  an  M.B.A. 
degree  from  Stanford  University  last  year 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  education  in  the  spring.  He 
is  conducting  postdoctoral  research  for 
the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in 
Higher  Education  at  Berkeley. 

Harry  Pozycki,  who  received  his  J.D.  de- 
gree froni  Fordham  Law  School  in  June  1973, 
is  an  attorney  at  law  in  Metuchen,  N.J., 
specializing  in  real  estate.  He  and  his  wife, 
Caroline,  have  two  daughters,  Caroline  and 
Mary  B. 

David  Schwartz  writes  that  he  has  aban- 
doned his  engineering  job  with  Westing- 
house  "in  favor  of  a  position  as  first  mate 
aboard  the  ketch-rigged  sailboat.  Tempest, 
an  80-foot  sailboat  built  to  be  raced  in  the 
summer  circuit  of  ocean  races."  The  boat  will 
be  berthed  in  Oyster  Bay,  NY.,  and  David's, 
new  mailing  address  is  3208  Perrv  Ave., 
Oceanside,  NY. 

Barbara  Corcoran  Sherman  is  studying  for 
her  master's  degree  in  speech  therapy  at  Bos 
ton  University  and  her  husband.  Bob  Sher- 
man, teaches  in  Nashua,  N.H.  They  live 
in  Boston. 

PerStorbye  has  received  his  "candidatus 
oeconomiae  "  degree  from  the  University  of 
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Oslo  in  Norway,  where  he  now  lives. 

Benjamin  L.  Woodbury  II  received  his 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
is  employed  by  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  cataloguer  in 
the  manuscripts  department. 

Lt.  ]oseph  P.  Woodford  (USN)  was  mar- 
ried to  Elaine  Consuela  Heffernan  of  New- 
port, R.I.,  in  April.  Lt.  Woodford  is  enrolled 
in  the  Newport  Destroyer  School. 

r70       Dean  D.  Alexander  has  been  at- 
/  \J       tending  the  Claremont  Graduate 
School  for  the  past  three  years,  majoring  in 
psychology.  His  research  interests  include 
the  "development  of  speech  and  appropriate 
play  in  very  young  autistic  children,  and  also 
investigation  of  'idiot  savant'  abilities  such  as 
calendar  calculation."  The  assistant  director 
of  the  Claremont  Autism  Project,  Dean  has 
also  taught  self-help  skills  to  retarded  chil- 
dren at  the  Pacific  Street  Hospital  in 
Pomona,  Calif. 

Marcel  Ausloos  (GS)  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor for  research  at  the  International  Center 
for  Theoretical  Solid  State  Physics  in  Liege, 
Belgium,  working  on  the  Project  on  Elec- 
tronic Structure  in  Solids  (ESIS).  He  was 
formerly  in  the  biochemistry  department  of 
the  University  of  Liege. 

Donald  S.  Baillie,  who  graduated  from 
Suffolk  University  Law  School  in  June,  is  a 
clerk  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  R.  Barnes  III  is  the  assist- 
ant minister  of  the  Orange  Congregational 
Church  in  Orange,  Conn.  He  received  his 
master  of  divinity  from  Yale  in  June. 

Jean  Bessette  Bedard  and  Robert  Michael 
Bedard  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Carla  Chris- 
tine, bom  July  3.  Mick  received  his  M.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in 
June,  and  is  now  a  medical  intern  at  the  Med- 
ical Center  Hospital  of  Vermont  in  Burling- 
ton. Jean  received  her  master  of  public  affairs 
degree  in  June  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

B.  Kenneth  Clark,  jr.,  is  associated  with 
the  DeLoach  Realty  firm  in  Miami  Lakes, 
;   Fla.,  where  he  also  teaches  French  at  Hialeah 
Senior  High. 

Patricia  Rothstein  Dashefsky  has  com- 
pleted the  course  work  for  her  Ph.D.  in  clini- 
cal psychology  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  is  an  intern  at  the  School  for 
Contemporary  Education  in  McLean,  Va. 
Her  husband,  Richard,  is  an  attorney  with 
•<•  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  and 
Burling. 

Helen  Wolfe  Dewey  and  Lt.  Roger  S.  Dewey 
'69  (USN)  live  in  Orange  Park,  Fla. ,  where 
Helen  works  as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  in  the 
gynecology  clinic  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  is  ac- 
tive in  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
keeps  busy  landscaping  their  new  home. 

Michael  Edwards  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Citizens  Trust 
■  j  Company  in  Providence. 
I        Lt.  (jg.)  Troy].  Erutin  (USN)  and  Ens. 
Tina  M.  Debs  (USN)  were  married  October 
19,  1973  in  Groton,  Conn.  Troy  is  attached  to 
the  U.S.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Tina  works 
,  for  the  supervisor  of  shipbuilding,  conver- 
sion and  repair.  General  Dynamics,  Electric 
Boat  Division,  in  Groton. 

Rjdiard  R.  Funk,  Jr.,  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
il'  lat Indiana  University. 


Margaret  Cenoi'ese  spent  the  summer  as 
an  intern  in  the  theatre  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  She  is  a  graduate  student  in  arts 
administration  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versiti,'. 

Catherine  L.  Hoffmeier  and  Richard  Cau- 
man  (see  '71)  were  married  March  17  in 
Philadelphia  They  live  in  Washington,  DC. 

Roberta  Grant  Joslin  is  an  artist  and  has  a 
studio  in  Warren,  R.I. 

Lawrence  Jurnst  is  workmg  at  the  Hip- 
podrome Theatre  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  where 
he  has  appeared  in  four  productions,  in- 
cluding The  Madwoman  of  Chaillot.  He  also 
plans  to  do  field  work  for  the  department  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Gregory  R.  Kuhn  is  a  senior  financial 
analyst  with  Heublein  International  in  Farm- 
ington.  Conn. 

fames  Robert  Leith  and  Karet}  Pcz:m  Leith  of 
Deerfield,  111. ,  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Cara 
Beth,  bom  June  12.  Their  son,  Doug,  is  2. 

Ross  S.  McElweelll,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  re- 
cently co-directed  and  co-produced  two 
30-minute  documentary  films  for  local  televi- 
sion. "My  interest  in  film,"  he  writes,  "be- 
gan at  Brown  through  the  fine  films  that 
were  offered  to  us  nearly  nightly." 

Peter  D.  McMawmin,  who  received  his 
M.A.  and  continues  to  work  on  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  is 
currently  an  economist  in  the  Office  of  Plan- 
ning, Evaluation,  and  Legislation  within  the 
Health  Services  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Kathia  Slaughter  Milter  (GS)  and  her  hus- 
band are  parents  of  Zacharv  Jacob,  born  Au- 
gust 11,  1973.  They  live  in  Naples,  Fla. 

William  B.  Olney,  who  received  his  doc- 
tor of  medicine  degree  in  June  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  is  an  intern  at  the  USC 
County  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  specializing 
in  internal  medicine. 

Kathy  Maher  Rasmussen  is  studying  for 
her  master's  degree  in  nutntion  at  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health 

Peggy  Egger  Seher  of  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  attending  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Art. 

Jonathan  /.  Silbermann  received  his  J.D. 
from  New  York  Universit\'  in  l'^73  and  is  as- 
sociated with  the  firm  of  Finley,  Kumble, 
Heine,  Underberg  and  Brutman  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Allen  Sussman,  who  received  his 
M.D.  degree  in  June,  is  an  intern  at  the 
Flower-Metropolitan  Hospital  Complex  in 
New  York  City.  He  requested  that  the  BAM 
report  that  he  and  Yardena  Arar  Sussman  are 
legally  separated  and  will  obtain  a  formal  di- 
vorce in  I)ecember. 

WadeM.  Wilks  has  been  appointed  cor- 
porate planning  officer  of  the  Industrial  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Providence.  He  was  previ- 
ously a  loan  officer  and  a  management  in- 
formation analyst  there. 

Donald  R.  Williams  and  Geraldine  Lemoi 
Williams  are  parents  of  their  first  child,  Scott 
Edward,  bom  March  27.  They  live  in  Arling 
ton,  Mass. 


^7*1        Edu'ard  M.  Alt  has  been  living  in 
/   J.       London  for  the  past  year  while 
working  part-time  for  First  Chicago  Limited, 
a  merchant  bank.  His  main  efforts,  however, 
have  been  channeled  into  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  working  toward  a  degree  from 
LSE  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Business 
School. 

Lt.  ()g.) lames  M.  BaJter  (USNR),  formerly 
the  assistant  resident  officer  in  charge  of  con- 
struction in  the  Key  West,  Fla.,  area,  has 
been  transferred  to  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  He 
will  be  developing  alternate  energy  sources 
(mostly  solar  conversion)  at  the  Naval  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory  there.  His  wife, 
Becca,  plans  to  continue  selling  her  art  work. 

Philip  W.  Boesch,  jr.,  who  received  his 
law  degree  from  Duke  University  in  May,  is 
associated  with  Gibson,  Dunn,  and  Crutcher 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  B.  Byers  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Carol  Locke  Campbell  and  her  husband, 
Neal  S.  Campbell  (see  '68),  are  parents  of  their 
first  child,  Kent  Cameron,  born  February  18. 
Carol  served  as  assistant  program  director 
for  "Colonial  Pathways,"  a  national  Girl 
Scout  event  held  in  Delaware  this  summer. 
They  live  in  Newark,  Del. 

H.  Steven  Campbell  is  the  owner  of  Solar 
Protection  Systems  in  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

Richard Cauman  andCatherineL.  Hoffmeier 
'70  were  manned  in  Philadelphia  on  March 
17.  The  groom's  mother  is  Rebecca  Lawenstein 
Cauman  '38.  Richard  is  a  student  at  the 
Georgetown  Universitv  Law  Center. 

Lynne  B.  Gozonsky  is  employed  by  IBM's 
advanced  systems  development  division  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  NY.  Her  job  involves  a 
combination  of  linguistics  and  programming. 

Paul  Gregutt  writes  that  he  is  "back  on 
the  radio  midnite  to  six  and  still  practicing  to 
be  a  starving  songwriter."  He  lives  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Anne  Stites  Hausrath  was  awarded  her 
M.A.  in  geography  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  this  year. 

Michael  L.  Hirschfield  is  a  lawyer  with 
Marshall,  Bratter,  Greene,  and  Allison  in 
New  York  City.  His  law  degree  is  from  New 
York  University. 

Richard  King  Horton  and  Barbara  Louis 
Meichner  were  married  June  9  in  Easthamp- 
ton,  NY.  Previously  an  English  teacher  and 
varsity  soccer  coach  at  Lake  Forest,  111., 
Academy,  Richard  worked  as  a  camp  coun- 
selor and  his  wife  as  a  counselor  supervisor 
this  summer  at  Little  Diamond  Island  in  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Craig  Reed  Humphrey  (GS)  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity in  State  College,  Pa.  Cathy  Clark 
Humphrey  (see  '67)  is  with  the  Population  Is- 
sues Research  Office  at  Penn  State.  Their 
daughter,  Michelle,  was  bom  January  22, 
1972. 

Rosalyn  Laudati,  who  received  her  M.A. 
in  general  experimental  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Hartford  in  June  1973,  is  the 
youngest  full-time  faculty  member  at  Tunxis 
Community  College  in  Farmington,  Conn., 
where  she  teaches  psychology. 

Lynda  Mandell  (GS)  and/oe/  P.  Bennett 
(see  '68)  were  married  August  11,  1973,  in 
Providence.  Lynda  is  studying  for  herPh  D 
in  Spanish  literature  at  George  Washington 
University. 
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Stephen  Maslowski,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
working  with  his  father  producing  16-mm. 
motion  pictures  dealing  with  conservation 
and  wildlife  for  clients  such  as  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  They  also  produce 
films  for  their  personal  use,  including  Keri- 
tucky  Out-of -Doors,  a  film  Stephen  uses  on 
his  lecture  tours  for  the  National  Audubon 
Society's  wildlife  films  circuit 

Karen  Mei/ers  teaches  environmental 
education  to  grades  five  through  twelve  in 
the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Public  School  System. 

Susan  L.  Misbaum  and  Leon  Molve  were 
married  on  January-  26.  Both  Susan  and  her 
husband  are  employed  by  PRC  Data  Services 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Carmen  S.  Moore  and  Sumner  Otis 
Steinmann  were  married  in  January.  They 
spent  last  fall  and  wmter  in  Connecticut, 
while  Sumner  attended  Norwalk  Commun- 
ity College,  before  moving  to  a  working  farm 
in  Shelbvville,  Tenn.,  at  the  end  of  May. 

John  G.  Moser  recently  moved  from  Sea 
Girt,  N.J.,  to  Nashotah,  Wis.  In  the  spring  he 
chaperoned  a  group  of  students  on  an 
eight-day  tour  of  Germany,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  73,  he  attended  a  two-week  interna- 
tional ecumenical  conference  on  "Interpret- 
ing the  Faith  in  the  20th  Century"  in  Canter- 
bury, England,  attended  by  over  200  par- 
ticipants from  nine  countries. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Petty  and  Linda 
Blosser  were  married  in  Buffalo  Grove,  111., 
on  June  8.  Christopher  Baker  and  Eugene 
Nelson  were  ushers.  Tom,  who  was  ordained 
in  1972,  served  as  an  associate  pastor  at  the 
Kingswood  Church  in  Buffalo  Grove  before 
accepting  his  present  position  as  associate 
minister  at  the  Roselle,  III.,  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  and  Linda  live  at  1557  W.  Ir\Tng 
Park  Road,  Apt.  215,  Itasca,  111. 

Carol  S.  Robinson  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  is  working  for  Debe- 
voise-Plimpton-Lvons  &  Gates  in  New  York 
City. 

Michael  Rubel  was  married  to  Gail  Ruth 
Stark  in  San  Francisco  on  September  9,  1973. 
His  ushers  included  Ted  Oatis  '69  and  Winn 
Major  '69. 

Robert  L.  Scalise  became  the  youngest 
head  coach  in  the  Ivy  League  when  he  was 
named  lacrosse  coach  at  Harvard  in  June.  An 
All-American  at  Brown  and  the  nation's  lead- 
ing goal  scorer  (47)  in  1970,  Scalise  has  been 
assisting  Coach  Cliff  Stevenson  at  Brown  in 
both  soccer  and  lacrosse.  The  24-year-old 
Scalise  was  a  three-time  All-Ivy  selection  in 
lacrosse. 

Martin  John  Stamm  (GS)  was  married  to 
Thercse  Ann  Dolan  in  March.  He  is  director 
of  educational  placement  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  a  doctoral  candi- 
date in  the  sociology  of  education.  Therese  is 
a  doctoral  candidate  in  the  histor\'  of  art  at 
Brvn  Mawr  College 

/.  Christopher  Vey  and  his  wife  have  txvo 
sons,  Gregory,  2,  and  Keith,  1.  They  live  in 
Langhome,  Pa. 

Charles  Young  III  is  a  teacher  at  the  Mont- 
clair  Storefront  Academy  in  Montclair,  N.J. 

Kate  Young  and  Jeff  Holland  Cook  were 
married  May  12  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Jeff, 
formerly  assistant  conductor  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Philharmonic,  is  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Wheeling  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  West  Virginia.  Kate  is  on  a  Merrill 


Fellowship  as  an  artist-in-residence  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  working  toward 
her  master's  degree  in  theatre  arts. 

^^  William  "Bill"  Alpert  has  accepted 
/  ^m  a  new  position  at  the  Bon  Marche 
department  store  in  Seattle,  Wash  He  was 
previously  with  G.  Fox  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Michael  I.  Bell  (GS)  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Yeshiva  Universih, 's 
Belfer  Graduate  School  of  Science  in  New 
York  City. 

W.  Gary  Bonner  is  a  salesman  and  direc- 
tor of  the  sales  training  program  with  the 
Leonard  Simon  Realty  Company  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jim  and  Barbara  Kennedy  Gibbs  have 
moved  to  Vancouver,  Canada,  where  Jim  is 
enrolled  in  a  master  of  architecture  program 
at  the  University'  of  British  Columbia.  They 
previously  lived  in  Providence,  where  Bar- 
bara was  a  graphic  designer  for  Rhode  Island 
College  and  Jim  worked  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Preservation  Commission. 

Laura  Denise  Goodman  received  her 
master's  degree  in  social  work  from  the  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Social  Research  in  Mav.  She  lives 
in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Dr.  Teisukelto  (GS),  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Lafayette  College,  was 
awarded  a  summer  grant  of  SI, 500  to  re- 
search a  functional  analytic  approach  to  a 
numerical  solution  of  boundary  value  prob- 
lems. 

Peter  Joseph  Kahn  is  an  assistant  editor 
with  the  Stanford  University  Press  in  Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Doug  Littlefield  and  Christina  Bemko 
were  married  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  May  23. 
Brown  people  attending  the  wedding  were 
Charles  Littlefield  43,  the  groom's  father,  and 
Glenn  Normile,  Phil  Smith  '73,  and  Paul  Covey. 
William  Alpert  and  Roger  Formidoni  were 
ushers.  Doug  is  a  teacher  at  the  Anna  Head 
School  for  Girls  in  Oakland,  and  Christy 
works  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Nancy  P.  Pope,  the  recipient  of  a  Dan- 
forth  Fellowship  and  a  Mr  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
T  Olin  Fellowship  from  the  Monticello  Col- 
lege Foundation,  is  enrolled  in  a  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  comparative  literature  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jeffrey  L.  Pole  is  an  English  instructor  at 
the  Tec  Company  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Lt.  (']g.)  Jeffrey  A.  Reise,  who  received  his 
M.S.  degree  in  oceanography  from  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  in  1973,  is  an  electronics 
material  officer  aboard  the  U.S.S  Vogetgesang 
(DD862),  homeported  in  Newport,  R.I. 

Leonard  Schlesinger  and  Phyllis  Fineman 
Schlesinger  (see  '73),  live  in  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
where  Leonard  is  the  organization  develop- 
ment specialist  for  Charmin  Paper  Products. 

Allin  Walker  is  a  theology  student  at  Har- 
vard. 

Richard  J.  Waters  joined  General  Motors 
as  a  field  representative  in  March.  He  lives  in 
Garfield  Heights,  Ohio. 

Robert  B.  Zink  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  regional  office  of  Kidder  Pea- 
bod\&Co.,  Inc. 


rr  '5        .'Aartha  F  Arthur  is  a  medical  stu- 
/  J       dent  at  Duke  University. 

Elizabeth  Askue  is  a  paralegal  aide  with 
Hinckley,  Allen,  Salisbury  and  Parsons  in 
Providence. 

Susan  /.  Biel  is  on  the  staff  of  the  judicial 
conference  of  New  York  State.  She  lives  in 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Deborah  W.  Bonnet  is  a  teacher  in  the  ex- 
perimental preschool  of  the  National  Chil- 
dren's Center  in  Washington,  DC,  work- 
ing with  moderately  retarded  children 
who  have  various  language,  behavioral,  and 
emotional  handicaps  She  is  also  working 
part-lime  on  a  master's  degree  in  special 
education  at  George  Washington  University. 

Thomas  C.  Bnschler  is  a  substitute  teacher 
in  the  Providence  school  system,  plays 
French  horn  in  the  Brown  Wind  Ensemble, 
and  works  as  a  bartender  in  a  "downtown 
Providence  pub." 

Barbara  L.  Broum  and  Hcrward  M.  Gould 
were  married  in  June  and  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ann  Calner  is  a  field  supervisor  for  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  of  War- 
viick,  R.I. 

Carolyn  Nave  Gauthier  has  announced 
her  candidacy  for  city  council  from  Provi- 
dence's East  Side.  She  will  run  on  the  in- 
dependent ticket. 

Barbara  G.  Guth  is  employed  bv  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
Affairs  section  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Scott  Blake  Harris  has  completed  his  first 
year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  spent 
the  summer  in  Washington,  DC,  working 
with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Anne  S.  Higham  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  English  at  Indiana  UniversiU'.  She  lives  in 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ruth  Kissin  and  Edward  Kleinbard  were 
married  in  New  York  Cit\-  on  June  9.  Ruth 
recently  received  herM.A.  from  the  Fletcher 
Schix>l  of  Law  and  Diplomacy'  at  Tufts,  and 
Edward  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Yale  Law 
School  Maureen  Gallagher  '72,  Charles  Rozier,  \ 
and  Ann  Greene  '74  attended  the  wedding. 

Laura  Kneg  is  a  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  June  1973,  Sarah  A.  Lawrence  bicycled  | 
with  Joan  Diaz  '74  from  Montreal  to  Quebec    j 
City  and  then  proceeded  south  over  the  bor-  j 
der  to  Bangor,  Maine.  Since  last  September   J 
she  has  been  working  "as  a  research  assist-    \ 
ant  at  a  Marine  lab  in  St.  John's,  Newfound-  ' 
land,  isolating  fish  hormones,  learning 
Newfie  jokes,  guiding  some  Girl  Guides,  liv- 
ing with  other  women,  and  generally  soak- 
ing up  the  local  culture." 

Karen  L.  Marshall  is  a  graduate  student  ii 
library  science  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ann  J.  Salinger  is  working  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  for  Senator  Robert  Taft  (R-Ohio) 

Phyllis  Fmeman  Schlesinger  and  Leonard 
Schlesinger  (see  '72)  live  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Phyllis,  who  received  a  master  of  science  in 
teaching  degree  in  biology  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh,  is  an  advisor 
and  administrative  assistant  to  the  Univer- 
sity Without  Walls  program  at  the  Universit\ 
of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay. 

After  a  year  of  working  and  a  summer 
spent  touring  Europe,  Douglas  W.  Squires  ha- 
enrolled  in  the  1  larvard  Business  School. 
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Louis  Tiglio  is  working  in  marine  biology 
in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Walter  W.  Williams  is  a  student  at  the 
Hanard  Medical  School. 

^ /|        Susan  Buffum  is  a  trainee  in  ex- 
/  ^       pense  administration  at  the  data 
center  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rcthel  Childress  spent  the  summer  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  college  intern  for  the 
U.S.  Infomiation  Agency  in  its  Office  of  Pol- 
icy and  Plans,  the  organization  responsible 
for  America's  overseas  information  and  cul- 
tural programs. 

Wally  Hastings  has  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  where  he  is  a  medical  writer  with 
the  International  Medical  News  Service,  pub- 
lishers of  six  specialtv  newspapers  for  physi- 
cians. 

William  ].  Royal,  ]r.,  is  managing  the  ren- 
tal and  public  relations  aspects  of  a  new 
complex  of  81  apartment  buildings  called 
Oak  Farm  Village  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

Stevetx  A.  Scares,  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  is  on  active  dutv  until  No- 
vember 1975.  He  IS  in  the  admmistrative 
branch  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Kitty  Hawk  (CV- 
63),  providing  advice  and  services  to  en- 
listed Naval  personnel. 


Deaths 


]uA'^e  Walter  Albert  Briggs  '06,  Attleboro, 
Mass. ,  special  justice  of  the  4th  District  Court 
in  Attleboro  from  1927  to  1956;  July  8.  Judge 
Briggs  was  serving  his  eighth  seven-year 
term  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  A  1909  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  he  began  practicing  law  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  served  as  a  member  of  his 
town's  school  committee,  finance  committee, 
and  city  council.  Named  a  |udge  in  1927,  Mr. 
Briggs  became  a  beloved  figure  in  Attleboro. 
At  a  retirement  dinner  a  few  years  ago,  a  col- 
league said:  "Judge  Briggs  kept  his  contact 
with  people,  understancHing  well  that  the 
laws  were  made  to  be  applicable  t.o  human 
beings."  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  in- 
♦clude  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Briggs 
'34,  Altamont,  N.Y.,  and  Li/dia  Briggs  Smith 
'40,  Foley,  Ala. 

Harold  Wells  lames  '06,  Cranston,  R.I., 
former  Providence  attorney  and  tax  consul- 
tant; June  25.  The  former  deputy  tax  ad- 
Tiinistrator  and  special  assistant  to  the  tax 
administrator  had  worked  in  the  state  office 
Torn  the  time  it  was  founded  in  1912  until  his 
etirement  in  the  summer  of  1961.  Survivors 
nclude  his  wife,  Lucy  Avery  James,  61  Con- 
:ord  Ave.,  Cranston,  two  daughters,  and  a 
irother,  Wendell  E.  James  '17,  Rutland,  Vt. 

:    loseph  Smith  '06,  Providence,  a  leader  of 
'vhode  Island's  Jewish  community,  a  former 
nember  of  the  Providence  Citv  Council  and 
he  General  Assembly,  and  a  practicing  at- 
omey  in  the  state  for  more  than  60  years; 


June  2.  The  Quebec  native  received  his  law 
degree  from  Boston  University,  where  he 
was  a  founder  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  chapter. 
He  served  on  the  Providence  Citv  Council  as 
a  Republican  from  1921  to  1928  and  then  put 
in  a  term  in  the  General  Assembly.  During 
his  years  as  an  attorney,  Mr.  Smith  was  ac- 
tive in  a  myriad  of  community  and  philan- 
thropic organizahons.  He  was  also  deeply 
involved  in  class  of  1906  activities.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  trustee  of  Miriam  Hospital  for  40  years 
and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Touro  Fra- 
ternal Association  and  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  Providence.  Survivors  include  a 
brother,  Louis  '19,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  a  son, 
Morton  '37,  Providence;  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Leona  Smith  Sherman,  Providence. 

Harry  Robinson  Howe  '11,  Mansfield,  Mass., 
former  chief  engineer  and  estimator  with  J. S. 
Slotnik  Company  of  Boston;  June  1.  After 
being  wounded  during  World  War  I  service, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Amencan  Peace  Con- 
vention at  Paris  in  1919.  Following  his  dis- 
charge later  that  year,  Mr.  Robinson  joined 
the  Board  of  Water  Supply  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
as  an  assistant  engineer.  He  had  been  with 
Slotnik  Company  in  Boston  for  many  years. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Adonnell  Wilcox 
Howe,  74  Rumford  Ave.,  Mansfield,  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

John  McCill  Moutz  '11,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  retired 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Ohio  State 
UniversitN';  October  27,  1971.  Mr.  Montz  re- 
tired in  1954  after  more  than  30  years  on  the 
civil  engineering  faculty  at  Ohio  State. 
Bridges  were  his  specialty,  and  he  served  the 
Ohio  State  High  wa\'  Department  as  a  design- 
ing engineer  and  worked  with  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  in  a  similar  capacity.  During 
World  War  1,  he  served  20  months  overseas 
as  a  captain  with  the  I7th  Engineers.  Phi 
Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  were  not  listed. 

Moses  Allyn-Wadhams  14,  Bloomlield, 
Conn.,  owner  of  a  Hartford  construction 
company;  May  1 1.  A  1912  graduate  of  the 
Uniyersit\'  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wadhams  at- 
tended Brown  for  two  years  and  received  his 
B.S.  degree  in  civil  engineering  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1916.  He  founded 
the  Allvn  Wadhams  Construction  Company 
in  June  of  1929,  a  firm  also  known  as  Wad- 
hams &  May  Company  at  one  time.  Mr. 
Wadhams  was  commissioner  of  the  Hartford 
Housing  Authority,  Scout  commissioner, 
and  participated  in  many  civic  and  fraternal 
activities.  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Ruth  Clinton  Wadhams,  Duncaster 
Lane,  Bloomfield,  a  son,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

William  Emmett  Beehan  '15,  New  York  City 
attorney  for  the  past  55  years;  May  14.  Mr. 
Beehan  received  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law- 
School  in  1920.  He  had  been  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Beehan,  Trask  &  Beehan.  Phi  Kappa.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Winifred  Snowden 
Beehan,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  a 
son,  William,  a  sister,  Mary  E.  Brown  '19,  and 
a  brother,  T.  Edward  Broion  '27. 


Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Foster  '15  GS,  Needham, 
Mass.;  February  16.  There  are  no  known  sur- 
vivors. 

HaroldSt.  ClairStarin  '15,  Duluth,  Minn.,  a 
pracricing  architect  since  1921;  May  22.  Mr. 
Starin  was  a  pilot  during  World  War  I  and 
worked  as  a  draftsman  and  construction 
superintendent  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
before  opening  his  own  architectural  firm  in 
Duluth.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Society  of  Architects.  There  are  no 
known  survivors. 

Dr.  Bancroft  Huntington  Brown  '16,  '17 
A.M.,  Hanover,  N.H.,  retired  chairman  of 
the  department  of  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Dart- 
mouth College;  May  7.  Mr.  Brown  served  as 
a  sergeant  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  during 
World  War  1.  He  took'his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  in 
1922,  teaching  at  both  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
during  that  penod.  Joining  the  Dartmouth 
faculty  in  1922,  he  taught  there  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1962.  Dr.  Brown  specialized  in 
elementary  courses,  teaching  10,000  pupils 
in  40  years.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
lively  mathematics  course  that  included  ap- 
plications of  the  laws  of  probability  to  card 
games.  Professor  Brown,  who  held  the 
Benjamin  Pierce  Cheney  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  at  Dartmouth,  was  popular  as  a 
speaker  on  mathematics  for  the  layman  and 
as  an  interpreter  and  exemplar  of  the  classic 
New  England  v\ay  of  life.  He  was  past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  in  New  England  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Mathematics  Association  of 
America.  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Sigma  Xi.  Survivors  include  three  children: 
John  Pairman  Brown,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Bar- 
bara Brown  Streeter,  Allamuchy,  N.J.;  and 
Margaret  Brown  Schworm,  Hanover. 

Dons  Aldrich  Buffington  '18,  Swansea, 
Mass.,  former  president  of  her  class  and  reg- 
istrar at  Rhode  Island  College;  May  4.  Mrs. 
Buffington  taught  school  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  before  assuming  her  post  at  RIC,  from 
which  she  retired  in  1953.  Long  active  in 
class  affairs,  she  was  president  from  1958  to 
1968.  Survivors  include  a  brother,  ]ohn  W. 
Aldnch  '28,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dr.  Silvestro  Cappiello  '18,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. ,  former  assistant  medical  advisor  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  public  schools;  May  13. 
Dr.  Cappiello  was  graduated  from  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  from  Tufts 
College  of  Medicine.  He  entered  general 
practice  in  Hartford  in  1921  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  Connecticut  Medical  Services, 
Inc.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  MaieUo 
Cappiello,  5809  Indian  WeUs,  Kern  City, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  three  daughters. 

Frederick  Weston  Hoffrrmn  '21,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  retired  president  of  McKnight  &  Hoff- 
man, Inc.,  Pawtucket;  June  11.  After  two 
years  with  Western  Electric,  Mr.  Hoffman 
served  as  secretary  (1933-41)  and  then  presi- 
dent (1941-49)  of  Frederick  C.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
before  forming  McKnight  &  Hoffman,  Inc. 
Between  1941  and  1949  he  also  was  involved 
with  Optical  Associates,  handling  projects 
for  the  anti-submarine  group  at  Quonset 
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Piiint.  An  dstronomv  buff,  "Jack"  Hoffman 
studied  astronomy  at  Brown  under  Prof. 
Charles  Smiley  in  1932,  ser\fd  as  an  as- 
sociate in  astronomy  at  Brown  in  1952,  and 
traveled  with  Dr.  Smiley  in  the  1950s  on  a 
trip  to  Bangkok  to  observe  a  total  eclipse.  Mr. 
Hoffman  served  as  president  of  Skyscrapers, 
Inc. ,  an  amateur  astronomy  club,  and  as  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Assixriation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Mar\'  Quirk  Hoffman,  689  East  Ave. , 
Pawtucket,  and  a  niece,  Ruth  M.  Blake  '43. 

Harold  Marion  Edwards  '22,  retired  attorney 
in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.;  May  13  Mr.  Ed- 
wards earned  his  LL.B.  from  Columbia  in 
1926  and  from  1930  to  1942  was  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  law  firm  of  Toomey,  Edwards 
&  Connolly.  Mr.  Edwards  had  served  for  a 
year  in  the  U.S.  Armv  during  World  War  1, 
prior  to  attending  Brown,  anci  in  1942  he 
gave  up  his  law  practice,  sold  his  home,  and 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navv.  In  a  career  that 
lasted  more  than  four  years,  he  served  brietlv 
in  naval  intelligence  and  then  was  named 
commanding  officer  of  the  USS  Spangkr,  a 
destroyer  escort  that  was  involved  in  all  of 
the  major  battles  in  the  Pacific.  He  set  up  a 
private  practice  in  Mount  Vernon  after  the 
war,  specializing  in  trial  work.  Retiring  in 
1967,  Mr.  Edwards  moved  to  his  home  in 
Sunnybank,  Va.  Delta  Upsilon.  There  are  no 
immediate  survivors. 

Edward  Munroc  St .  John  '22,  Greenville, 
S.C.,  former  president  of  St.  John  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  Quicap  Company,  both 
of  Greenville;  June  1,  1973.  After  his  retire- 
ment, Mr.  St.  John  served  as  a  consultant 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Phyl- 
lis Seaman  St.  John,  119  Mt.  Vista  Ave., 
Greenville,  and  a  daughter. 

Ellen  Ctai/ton  Stokes  '23,  '24  M. A.,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  former  dean  of  women  at  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Albany;  May  23.  Miss  Stokes 
earned  her  Ph.D  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1939.  She  was  an  instructor  in  math  at 
Coker  College  in  t  lartsville,  S.C.,  for  two 
years,  then  filled  the  same  position  at  the 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  from 
1926  until  she  was  appointed  dean  there  in 
1943.  Miss  Stokes  retired  in  1965.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Delta  Kappa  Gamma.  Sur- 
vivors include  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  Stokes, 
Albany. 

Albert  Viault  '24,  Port  Chester,  NY.,  re- 
tired senior  attorney  with  Viault  &  Viault  of 
New  York  City;  May  22.  Mr.  Viault  spent  two 
years  at  Brown  before  transferring  to  George 
Washington  Law  School,  where  he  earned 
his  LL.B.  in  1926.  He  spent  some  five  years 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  then 
for  40  years  practiced  international  commer- 
cial law  in  Washington,  DC,  and  New  York 
City.  Sigma  Delta  Kappa.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Mary  Fairbanks  Viault,  377  West- 
chester Ave.,  Port  Chester;  a  son,  Raymond 
C.  Viault  '67;  and  a  brother,  Georife  F.  Vtault 
'26. 

L\fdia  Metcalf  Fletcher  '23,  Providence, 
former  case  work  supervisor  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind;  May  15.  Miss 


Fletcher  was  a  laboratory  technician  at  Har- 
vard from  1927  to  1931   After  earning  her 
B.S.  in  social  work  from  Simmons  College  in 
1937,  she  joined  the  Rhode  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  retiring  in  1967. 
Sigma  Xi  There  are  no  known  survivors. 

Mattheu'  Wilson  Goring  '2b,  Providence 
corporate  and  trial  lawyer;  May  15.  After 
earning  his  LL  B  from  Harvard  in  1929,  Mr. 
Goring  practiced  law  with  Swan,  Keeney  & 
Smith  and  uith  (Juinn  &  Littlefield  before 
joining  the  Providence  firm  of  Hinckley, 
Allen,  Salisbury-  &  Parsons.  An  outspoken 
attorney,  Mr.  Goring  was  described  by  a  col- 
league recently  as  "very  dynamic,  a  superb 
advocate  and  trial  lawyer."  Over  the  years, 
he  represented  man\'  of  the  state's  largest 
businesses.  In  1939,  Mr.  Goring  served  as 
special  assistant  attorney  general  investigat- 
ing election  fraud  and  municipal  corruption 
in  Pawtucket.  Between  1948-50,  Mr.  Goring 
was  a  regional  director  of  the  Associated 
Alumni.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Upsilon. 
Survivors  include  his  \vife,  Doroths'  Adams 
Goring,  16  Brenton  Ave.,  Providence,  and  a 
daughter. 

Erskine  Mar  Perry  '26,  Poughkeepsie, 
NY.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  There  are  no 
known  survivors. 

Jarjies  Joseph  Fanale  '28,  Clifton,  N.J.,  chem- 
istry instructor  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity; June  3.  Mr.  Fanale  earned  his 
master's  at  Brown  in  1933  and  was  first  em- 
ployed as  a  research  chemist  with  United 
Piece  Dye  Works,  Lodi,  N.J.  He  also  was  a 
chemist-colorist  with  Franklin  Process  Com- 
pany of  Providence  and  with  Sandoz  Chemi- 
cal Works  in  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
with  Fairleigh  Dickinson  since  1959.  Mr. 
Fanale  recently  ser\'ed  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Brown  Club  of  Northeastern 
New  Jersey.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Louisa  Partington  Fanale  '28,  34  Urma  Ave., 
Clifton,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

Roy  Earl  Randall  '28,  Tuckerton,  N.J.,  All- 
American  football  player,  quarterback  of  the 
undefeated  Brown  Iron  Men  of  1926,  and 
head  football  coach  and  athletic  director  at 
Htivi'rlord  College  until  his  retirement  in 
1969;  May  18.  Red  Randall  was  considered  by 
Coach  Tuss  McLaughrv  as  the  man  who 
"held  the  Iron  Men  together  when  the  going 
got  tough.  "  He  served  five  years  as  backfield 
coach  on  the  staff  of  Earl  "Greasy"  Nealcat 
the  University  of  Virginia  ami  then  was 
named  head  coach  of  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  at  Haverford  College  in  1933. 
He  became  athletic  director  in  1946  and  since 
1951  had  held  the  rank  of  professor.  During 
World  War  11,  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  the  Pacific,  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  major.  Delta  Kappa  Fpsilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  son,  Mark,  Longview 
Drive,  R.D.  #3,  Newton,  N.J. 

Cordon  Edward  Martin  '30,  Cranston,  R.I., 
mechanical  foreman  at  The  Texas  Company, 
Providence;  June  1 1   There  are  no  known 
survivors. 

Howard  Laivrence  Post  '30,  Spencerville, 
Ohio,  former  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Lima,  Ohio; 


March  24.  Mr.  Post  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
banking,  joining  First  National  of  Lima  in 
1960.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Dorothy  Miller  Post,  219  N.  Pearl 
St.,  Spencerville,  and  his  brother,  Stanley  B 
Post  '26,  of  June  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Merwin  Briscoe MacCatherine  '31,  Fullcrton, 
Calif.,  project  pricing  specialist  with  Rock- 
well International;  April  9.  Mr.  MacCath- 
erine worked  in  electronic  manufacturing. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  a  civilian  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  of  the  Field  Management 
Group  at  the  Pentagon  and  received  the  Ex- 
ceptional Meritorious  Service  Award.  Before 
taking  his  most  recent  position,  Mr.  Mac- 
Catherine  had  been  with  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company.  Beta  Theta  Phi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Martha  Gilbert  MacCatherine,  1118 
North  Lindendale  Ave.,  Fullerton. 

Arthur  Ashcr  Sondheim,  jr.  '31,  Chestnut 
Hills,  Mass.,  prominent  Boston  attorney; 
May  26.  An  outstanding  pitcher  at  Brown, 
Mr.  Sondheim  played  professional  baseball 
with  Buffalo  of  the  International  League 
while  earning  his  law  degree  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity (1935).  Survivors  include  his  uife, 
Selma  Ball  Sondheim,  318  Allandale  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  and  two  sons,  Arthur  and 
Robert. 

Harold  Summer  '32,  Providence,  sales  man- 
ager with  New  England  Metal  Company, 
Inc.;  May  31.  He  was  an  instructor  in  biology 
at  Brown  from  1936  to  1939  while  earning  a 
master's  in  education  at  Columbia.  He  also 
served  briefly  as  a  teacher-coach  at  Kohut 
School  in  Harrison,  N.Y.,  and  was  president 
of  Perry  Novelty  Compan\  in  Providence  in 
the  1960s.  Sur\'ivors  include  his  wife,  Carlyn 
Kayser  Summer,  10  Intervale  Road,  Provi- 
dence, a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

Edward  Schoen,  ]r.  '33,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
judge  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  for  the  past 
six  years  and  former  general  counsel  for  the   : 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration;  May  31.; 
A  graduate  of  Rutgers  University  Law 
School,  Mr.  Schoen  also  had  served  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  in  , 
Washington  and,  earlier,  seven  years  as  as- 
sistant prosecutor  of  Essex  County,  N.J,  In 
his  position  as  a  judge  with  HEW,  he  de- 
cided civil  claims  brought  against  the  U.S.      ' 
government.  Serving  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  from  1941  to  1946,  Mr.  Schoen  partici-  , 
pated  in  five  major  campaigns  and  was           ^ 
wounded  in  the  Normands  invasion  in  June 
1944.  \  le  later  was  a  major  in  the  US  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Mary  Toole  Schoen, 
238  15th  St.  N.E.,  22  Westchester  Square,  At 
lanta. 

Eino  Eric  Hill  '34  GS,  Rockland,  Maine,  a 
former  field  worker  with  the  Division  of  Old 
Age  Assistance  in  Maine's  Department  of 
Health  &  Welfare;  May  23.  Mr.  Hill  received 
his  Sc.B.  from  Colby  in  1933.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  who  li\es  at  36  Mechanic  St., 
Rockland. 


continued  on  page 
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Charles  W.  Brown  '00 

He  missed  his  100th  by  just  20  days 


When  Charlie  Brown  '00  celebrated  his 
99tti  birthday  on  July  28,  1973  (15  days  ahead 
of  time),  he  told  a  group  of  his  comrades 
gathered  at  the  Providence  Art  Club  for  the 
surprise  party,  "Some  of  vou  won't  make  it 
back  for  my  ioOth.  But  I'll  be  here." 

Charlie  Brown  didn't  quite  make  it,  but, 
to  use  one  of  his  favorite  expressions,  he 
gave  it  the  "old  college  try."  Brown's  profes- 
sor emeritus,  the  man  who  created  the  geol- 
ogy' department  and  served  as  its  chairman 
for  35  years,  died  July  22  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital.  He  missed  the  century  mark  by  just 
20  days. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Charlie  Brown 
was  the  University's  oldest  living  alumnus. 
When  reminded  of  this  fact  last  winter  while 
being  inter\'iewed  for  an  article  in  this  mag- 
azine (BAM,  January),  Professor  Brown's 
reply  was  a  snappy,  "Well,  I  planned  it 
that  way." 

Maybe  he  did,  for  one  thing  is  sure: 
Charles  Wilson  Brown  was  an  amazing  man. 
Bom  in  Overton,  Nebraska,  on  August  11, 
1874,  he  worked  as  a  gold  prospector  in  the 
Rockies  and  as  a  Wisconsin  farm  hand  before 
entering  Brown  in  1897  as  a  23-year-old 
sophomore.  He  earned  his  Sigma  Xi  key  and 
in  his  senior  year  managed  the  track  team 
that  defeated  Dartmouth  and  earned  a  share 
of  the  New  England  championship.  In  fact, 
he  didn't  just  manage  the  track  team;  he  also 
set  the  college  record  in  the  broad  jump  and 
high  jump. 

The  post  graduate  years  included  work 
at  his  alma  mater,  a  two-year  term  as  princi- 
pal at  Warren  High  School,  graduate  work  at 
Harvard,  and  an  appointment  to  the  Lehigh 
faculty. 

Brought  back  to  Brown  in  1905  by  Presi- 
dent Faunce,  Professor  Brown  was  charged 
with  organizing  an  independent  geology  de- 
partment. "1  started  strictly  from  scratch,"  he 
;aid  recently,  "President  Faunce  and  I  hus- 
Tled  all  over  the  campus  searching  for  a  rest- 
ng  place  for  the  department.  We  tried  Rog- 
ers Hall  and  the  top  of  University  Hall  before 
settling  on  the  basement  of  Savles  Hall, 
A'here  the  northern  one-third  had  been 
aken  over  as  a  rifle  range  during  the 
jpanish-American  War  and  the  other  two- 
hirds  was  still  being  used  for  drills. 

"It  was  a  bit  lonesome  in  Savles.  We  had 
^'xactly  seven  students  when  1  held  my  first 
u'lass.  There  were  other  problems;  classes 
lad  to  be  scheduled  whenever  the  daily 
Homing  chapel  services  or  students  prac- 
idng  on  the  pipe  organ  didn't  interfere.  At 
sast  the  basement  of  Sayles  was  fundamen- 
ally  fit  for  us;  it  was  extremelv  close  to 
-lother  Earth." 

Those  were  the  davs  when  the  man  from 


Nebraska  earned  the  nickname,  "Brickyard 
Charlie."  The  title  came  about  when  he 
started  taking  his  geology  classes  on  field 
trips  through  the  brickyards  of  the  state. 
This,  of  course,  was  when  he  wasn't  climb- 
ing mountains,  studying  volcanoes,  travel- 
mg  to  Japan  or  Manchuria,  or  lecturing  on 
hurricanes  and  other  things  which  inter- 
ested him. 

"In  my  early  days,  the  biggest  problem 
was  fighting  with  President  Faunce  over 
budgets,"  Professor  Brown  recalled.  "By 
1918,  shortly  after  we  moved  the  department 
to  its  present  location  in  Rhode  Island  Hall,  1 
managed  to  get  the  budget  up  from  $300  to 
$400  annually  —  and  considered  this  quite  a 
victory.  Today  the  budget  is  nearly  $70,000  a 
year." 

Charlie  Brown  had  a  number  of  hobbies 
—  billiards,  photograph\',  and  cars  —  and  he 
approached  each  of  them  with  his  charac- 
teristic vigor.  On  a  sabbatical  in  1921  he  com- 
bined two  of  his  hobbies,  driving  to  the 
West  Coast  and  back  and  taking  2,000 
photos. 

"It  was  quite  an  experience  driving  with 
Charlie,"  says  Alonzo  W.  Quinn,  the  man 
who  succeeded  Professor  Brown  as  chairman 
of  the  geology  department  in  1940.  "He 
drove  at  high  speeds  and  seemed  to  take 
special  delight  darting  in  and  out  of  traffic, 
horn  tooting  away  and  car  swinging  from 
one  lane  to  another.  Charlie  was  exception- 
ally tough  on  pedestrians.  He  would  blow 
his  horn  once  and  then  assume  the  onus  was 

Charlie  Brown:  Tiiis  photograph 
appeared  on  the  BAM's  January  cover. 


on  the  pedestrian  to  avoid  the  car." 

Professor  Brown  remained  active  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  a  broken  hip  slowed 
him  down  physically.  As  alumnus  returning 
to  the  campus  in  1968  asked  if  "old  Charlie 
Brown"  was  still  around.  "Oh,  yes,"  his 
classmate  replied,  "but  you  won't  see  him 
this  weekend.  He  just  drove  off  to  New 
Hampshire  for  a  few  rounds  of  golf." 

A  master  of  the  pun,  Charlie  Brown 
liked  to  tell  his  friends  that  after  he  turned 
90,  he  took  his  golf  "a  la  carte." 

Professor  Brown's  strong  voice  and 
sharp  uit  remained  with  him  until  the  end. 
Once  asked  if  his  eating  companions  at  the 
University  Club  and  the  Art  Club  had 
changed  much  over  the  years,  Charlie  Brown 
slowly  surveyed  the  group  around  him, 
peering  out  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles, 
and  chuckled,  "No  improvement."  Then,  as 
an  aside  to  his  close  friend,  H.  Cushman 
Anthony  '26,  he  added,  "You  know,  they  do 
have  just  as  much  spirit,  but  a  little  less 
hair."  J.B. 
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Donald  Mao/  Emery  '36,  Marshfield  Hills, 
Mass.,  salesman  for  Forguson-Bodoll  Com- 
pany in  Boston;  November  4.  He  served  as 
line  coach  al  1  laverford  College  under  Roy  E. 
"Red"  Randall  '28  in  1936  before  entering  bus- 
iness. Mr.  Emery  was  active  in  the  South 
Shore  Brown  Club.  He  was  captain  of 
the  1935  Brown  football  team.  Alpha  Tau 
Omega.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kuth, 
Canoe  Tree  Way,  Marshfield  Hills,  and  three 
daughters. 


Dr.  Leland  Frederic  Cleysteeii  '36  GS,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  supervisor  of  the  surface 
chemistr\'  group,  physical  chemistry  section, 
of  the  chemical  research  department  of  ICl 
America,  Inc.,  VVilmingtt>n,  Del.;  June  24 
Dr.  Glevsteen  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  in  1932  and  his 
Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistr\  from  Brown.  He 
served  on  the  Brown  faculty  briefly,  was  a 
research  associate  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  was  also  employed  by 
Phillips  Petroleum  and  bv  Owens  llliniiis 
Glass  Company,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margaret  Wright 
Gleysteen,  409  Locust  Lane,  West  Chester, 
and  four  daughters. 

Philip  Munroe  Shires  '37,  Warwick,  R.I., 
senior  vice-president  of  the  Old  Colony 
Co-Operative  Bank  of  Providence  and  New- 
port National  Bank;  May  31.  Mr.  Shires  had 
been  with  Old  Colony  27  years.  An  Air  Force 
officer  during  World  War  II,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Savings 
Institutions  Marketing  Society  of  America,  a 
past  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Warwick  Public  Library ,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Narragansett  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen 
English  Shires,  125  Miantonomo  Drive, 
Warwick,  and  a  daughter,  Linda  Marguerite 
Shires,  of  London,  England,  His  father  was 
the  late  Percy  Shires  '06. 

Lawrence  Melvin  Steiner  '37,  University' 
City,  Mo.,  vice-president  of  Electric  Com- 
puters for  Industry  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  suddenly  June  22  while  on  a  reunion 
cruise  with  classmates  on  Thomas  /.  Watson's 
boat  off  Nova  Scotia.  During  World  War  II, 
Mr.  Steiner  served  as  an  officer  in  the  infan- 
try and  with  the  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment at  Fort  Washington,  Md.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  W'ife,  Louise  Levis  Steiner,  7204 
Westmoreland,  University  City,  Mo.,  a  son, 
and  a  daughter. 

Lora  Morris  Johns  '39,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.;  Oc- 
tober 4,  1970.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, Robert  Ashley  Johns,  1508  South 
Ocean  Drive,  Vero  Beach. 

Alice  Bartlett  Lowell  '39,  Georgetown, 
Mass.;  May  30.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  a  graduate 
of  Johnson  &  Wales  College  in  1943.  She 
served  as  a  secretary  at  the  Grinnell  Corpora- 
tion and  at  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment of  the  YMCA,  both  in  Providence.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  for  many  years  was  secretary  of  the 
East  Providence  Civic  Music  Association. 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leland  W. 
Lowell,  13  Elm  St.,  Georgetown. 


lohn  Harold Rowtii  '46,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  an  engineer  with  the  United  En- 
gineering Company  of  Boston,  June  26,  After 
attending  Brown  for  one  year,  Mr,  Rowen 
transferred  to  MIT,  getting  his  B,S,  degree  in 
194K,  Before  accepting  his  most  recent  posi- 
tion, he  was  a  draftsman  with  U.S.  Rubber 
Compans  and,  later,  an  engineer  with 
Charles  1.  Main,  Inc.,  of  Boston  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ann 
Bulger  Roiven,  126  Howe  St.,  Framingham, 
two  sons,  John  and  Christopher,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Beth,  all  of  Framingham 

Norman  josifih  laaicle  '49,  Narragansett, 
R.I.,  sales  representative  with  Atlantic  Ce- 
ment Company  of  Boston  and  New  York; 
Ma\'  23.  Mr,  lacuele  was  captain  of  the  1948 
football  team.  After  serving  as  freshman  line 
coach  at  Brown,  he  went  into  business, 
vsorking  for  Equitable  Life  and  as  a  construc- 
tion-equipment salesman  for  Builders  Equip- 
.  ment  Company  of  East  Providence.  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Delores  Giunti  lacuele,  15  Chestnut  St., 
Narragansett,  three  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Ann  Klauber  Sheaber  '49,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.; 
July  1,  1973.  Pricir  to  her  marriage  in  1952, 
she  was  secretary  to  the  sales  manager  with 
Jacob  Industries  Sales  Corporation  in  New 
York  Cit\'.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Myron  F.  Sheaber  '47,  71  Weaver  St.,  Scars- 
dale,  and  a  daughter. 

Morns  Noyer  Hahn  '51,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
manager  of  chemical  manufacturing  with 
Werthan  Industries,  Nashville;  April  6,  after 
a  chemical  explosion  at  his  plant  in  March 
had  covered  95  percent  of  his  body  with 
third-degree  bums.  Mr  Hahn  studied  at 
New  Bedford  Textile  Institute  and  had  been 
in  the  textile  business  for  the  past  25  years, 
much  oi  the  time  as  a  pigment  chemist.  He 
had  been  at  Werthan  Industries  the  past  five 
years.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  who  lives 
at  6820  Cloudland  Drive,  Nashville. 

Capt.  John  Willis  Fairbanks  '52  (USN  Ret.), 
Longview,  Texas,  former  director  of  military 
application  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.;  May  11.  Captain 
Fairbanks  left  the  University  to  attend  the 
U.S.  Naval  Officers  Candidate  School,  Glen- 
view,  111.,  continuing  an  association  with  the 
Navy  which  began  in  1946.  He  served  aboard 
the  USSForrcs/fl/,  the  \JSS  Midway,  and  was 
commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Air  Techni- 
cal Unit,  Lakehurst,  N.J.  Prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1968,  Captain  Fairbanks  was  com- 
manding officer  at  Clarksville  Base,  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Autra 
Lee  Cornelius  Fairbanks,  1509  Centenary 
Drive,  Longview. 

Frank  E.  Harris  '53,  Cohasset,  Mass., 
former  president  of  American  Metal  Mould- 
ing Company  of  Edison,  N.J.,  and  recently  a 
partner  of  F.E.  Harris  &  Company  of  Cohas- 
set; May  1 .  Bu//  1  larris  served  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  infantr\  during  the  Korean  War  and 
then  joined  Pl\  mouth  Rubber  Compan)'  of 
Canton,  Mass.,  becoming  a  vice-president 
before  being  named  president  of  American 
Moulding  in  1971.  In  Januar\' of  this  year  he 
formed  F.E.  Harris  &  Company,  representa- 


tives for  electrical  manufacturers  in  New  En- 
gland  Phi  Delta  Theta  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Barbara  Wmans  Harris  '53,  211  North 
Main  St.,  Cohasset;  four  daughters.  Holly, 
Kimberh',  Dana,  and  Heather;  and  two  sons, 
Jonathan  and  Jason. 

Leonard  Bemell  Smith  '71  A.M.,  Albany, 
NY.,  a  former  personnel  supervisor  with  tht 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission; 
June  14.  The  graduate  of  Dilliard  College  in 
Louisiana  took  his  master's  in  sociology  at 
Brown.  There  are  no  listed  survivors. 

Gerald  Alexander  Kahrilas  '72,  Lexington, 
Mass.;  May  30.  After  attending  Brown  for 
one  year,  Mr.  Kahrilas  transferred  to  Har- 
vard. Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his 
parents,  .Mr,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kahrilas,  72 
Hancock  St.,  Lexington. 
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The  six  black  students  "did 
not  make  a  persuasive  case" 

Editor:  The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Mavjune  issue  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
authored  b\'  six  black  students  prompts  mv 
first  letter  to  your  publication.  The  article 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  puerile,  snide,  and 
self-pitving  piece  of  errant  nonsense  that  1 
have  read  in  some  time.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  specific  comments: 

First:  When  I  attended  Brown  (1949-53) 
there  were  a  mere  handful  of  blacks.  Today, 
according  to  the  authors'  figures,  there  are 
400  black  students.  That  seems  to  me  to  rep- 
resent significant  progress  rather  than  some- 
thing to  be  condemned  as  falling  short. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  most  recent 
United  States  census  figures  (April  1,  1970), 
blacks  compnse  11.1  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population.  Accordingly,  if  the  black  popula- 
tion of  Brown  is  close  to  10  percent,  they 
have,  1  believe,  little  cause  to  complain.  Fi- 
nally, the  article  contains  nothing  concerning 
applications  for  admission  by  blacks,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  meaningful  assessment 
of  the  authors'  population  complaint. 

Second:  The  authors  state,  in  effect,  that 
the\'  as  blacks  are  not  understood  and  that 
"many  of  our  professors  and  our  fellow 
white  students  are  imprisoned  by  assump- 
tions thev  make  about  black  people."  Al- 
though this  may  well  be  true,  understanding 
is  clearly  a  two-way  street.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  blacks  understand  why  the 
ivhite  professors  and  students  are  "impris- 
ined,"  if  indeed  they  are,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
"ommon  ground. 

Third:  The  authors  further  complain  that 
heir  fervor  for  political  involvement  with 
ither  blacks  has  been  frustrated  because  the 
nood  of  the  country  has  changed,  and  blacks 
10  longer  enjoy  the  vogue  they  had  in  the 
fiOs  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  would  not 
ui/ard  a  guess,  but  suffice  it  to  say  it  is 
lardly  Brown's  fault. 

Fourth:  The  authors  state  that  thev  sense 
hat  Brown  would  not  be  disappointed  if 
hey  left.  Again,  perhaps  this  is  true.  I  sense, 
lowever,  that  if  thev  had  made  a  real  con- 
ribuHon  to  the  University,  instead  of  expect- 
ig  to  have  everything  tailor-made  to  their 
iesires,  that  would  not  be  the  case. 

Fifth:  "From  the  outset  of  our  stay  at 
j'rown  we  sensed  that  all  was  not  what  we 
j'Xpected."  I  could  have  made  the  same 
tafement  as  a  college  student,  and  dare  sav 
lost  people  going  to  college  could  comfort- 
Wv  make  a  like  statement. 

Sixth:  The  authors  make  the  further 
laint  that  no  academic  environment  en- 
lurages  them  to  be  black  scholars  and  black 
-tivists.  Why  should  it?  As  I  view  it,  the  role 


of  an  academic  institution  is  to  teach  and  en- 
courage people  to  be  thoughtful  and  useful 
citizens,  be  they  white,  black,  or  whatever 
color. 

Seventh:  The  authors  point  to  certain 
things  as  being  positive,  namely,  black 
theatre,  black  chorus,  and  black  studies.  Al- 
though these  things  may  have  some  useful- 
ness, I  question  their  inherent  worth.  If  black 
students  on  American  campuses  insist  on  the 
black  this  and  the  black  that,  they  themselves 
contribute  to  the  separateness  of  our  society 
and  the  lack  of  understanding  between  the 
races.  The  sole  purpose  of  integration,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  mutual  growth,  under- 
standing, and  an  opportunity  to  learn  from 
one  another.  What,  then,  is  the  point  of  com- 
ing to  what  was  formerly  an  essentially  all- 
white  school  and  then  withdrawing  into 
black  isolation?  No  wonder  that  some  whites 
are  "impnsoned"  by  their  attitudes. 

1  cannot  gain  any  credibility  for  the 
foregoing  by  saving  that  1  am  black.  How- 
ever, for  a  number  of  years  1  have  contri- 
buted time  and  money  to  various  black 
causes  and  institutions  and  I  have  rep- 
resented black  people.  In  sum,  1  am  no  fnend 
of  racial  prejudice. 

It  may  well  be  that  blacks  at  Brown  have 
legitimate  complaints,  but  if  so,  the  article  in 
the  May/June  issue  has  not  made  a  persua- 
sive case  for  their  position. 

JOHN  E.  ANGLE  '53 
Chicago,  III. 


An  additional  motivation? 

Editor:  The  Mav/June  article,  "Why 
Have  We  Stayed  at  Brown?"  was  intriguing. 
The  black  students'  motivations  for  staying 
were  stated  reasonably:  the  Black  Theater, 
the  Black  Chorus,  the  Black  Deans,  etc. 

Is  it  not  also  barely  possible  that  an 
infinitesimal  sector  of  their  rationale  might 
have  related  to  the  fact  that  they  are  acquir- 
ing a  helluva  great  education,  and  (since 
they're  all  on  scholarship)  paid  for  by  you- 
know-ivho? 

ROBERTS  ABEL '74 
Tantallon,  Md. 


"The  virus  of  egalomania" 

Editor:  1  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Ryan  in  support 
of  the  Watson  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions and  his  observations  on  what  he  ap- 
propriately calls  "identity." 

Risking  the  contempt  of  the  new  breed, 
afflicted  as  if  is  with  the  virus  of  egalomania, 
1  dare  to  recall  a  long  series  of  conversations 


with  Barney  Keeney  —  immediately  follow- 
ing the  first  alumni  college  sessions  —  in 
which  we  weighed  the  values  of  style,  per- 
sonality, and  tone  as  they  then  existed,  in 
many  individual  colorations,  in  our  prestige 
colleges  and  universities.  This,  as  I  read  him, 
is  what  Mr.  Ryan  wraps  up  in  his  concept  of 
identity.  The  problem  then  was  to  pinpoint 
those  cultural  and  social  benchmarks  that 
could  truly  be  identified  with  Brown. 

Limitation  of  enrollment  is  certainly  a 
prime  requisite  for  recapturing  the  unique 
image  and  subtle  glow  of  implied  small- 
college  leadership  we  have  so  carelessly  dis- 
carded. The  headlong  leap  into  the  co-ed 
mainstream,  as  Mr.  Ryan  gently  deplores,  is 
another  sad  indication  that  the  furniture  of 
our  Brown  household  is  being  stealthily  re- 
moved, piece  by  piece,  until  all  that  remains 
is  an  educational  bam. 

This  tortuous  slide  into  a  style  vacuum, 
of  course,  derived  considerable  impetus  from 
the  formation  of  the  Ivy  League.  Before  this 
abortion  was  rubber-stamped  for  athletic 
convenience,  the  term  enjoyed  a  dubious 
cachet  in  such  enclaves  as  Triplers  and  Block 
Island,  leaking  by  osmosis  into  East  Armpit, 
Ohio.  But  —  valuable  or  worthless,  genuine 
or  phony —  the  Ivy  League,  before  it  was 
formalized,  was  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
ton, with  Dartmouth  and  Brown  on  the 
periphery'.  Today,  if  that  faint  aroma  of  sup- 
posed excellence  still  exists  at  all,  any  Ivy 
League  that  includes  Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
Penn  —  and  ignores  Williams,  Bowdoin,  and 
Stanford  —  is  a  meaningless  label,  useful 
only  to  football  schedule  planners. 

Leagues,  regiments,  and  cotillions  we 
don't  need.  What  might  be  helpful  would  be 
a  re-examination  of  our  own  individual  style 
and  a  new  search  for  the  means  to  solve  our 
problems  in  our  way.  The  Watson  Commit- 
tee report  is  a  fortuitous  beginning.  If  quality 
and  individuality  are  more  shadow  than  sub- 
stance, then  they  are  at  least  beacons  to  steer 
us  clear  of  the  reefs  of  anonymity. 

If  we  are  doomed  to  race  with  the  mob, 
let  us  at  the  very  least  invent  a  new  way  of 
losing. 

BURT  SCHWARTZ '29 
hleu' Canaan,  Conn. 
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Pf(e  Bfufncf  look)  for  a  nravcr 
(agamst  Cctumbia  last  fall)  — 
something  he  will  he  doing 
regularly  the  next  few  weeks. 
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Going  for  the  Ivy  title 


■       X 
■•3 


A  reporter,  talking  with  Coach  John 
Anderson  last  fall  about  the  final  four 
games  on  the  schedule,  noted  that  the 
Bears  would  be  favored  over  Princeton 
and  Columbia  and  suggested  that  a  vic- 
tory over  either  Cornell  or  Harvard 
would  give  Brown  a  respectable  4-3-1 
season,  certainly  a  major  step  forward. 

For  a  moment,  Brown's  first-year 
coach  didn't  say  a  word.  He  just  sat  in 
his  swivel  chair,  his  fingers  beating  a 
tatoo  on  his  desk.  Finally,  he  looked  up 
slowlv.  "That's  right,  except  for  one 
thing,"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  win 
them  all." 

That's  John  Anderson,  positive 
thinker  deluxe.  Even  the  two  secretaries 
in  his  office  have  strict  orders  to  think 
and  talk  positively.  Oscar  Hammerstein 
could  well  have  had  John  Anderson  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  song  about  the 
"cockeyed  optimist." 

When  Anderson  was  introduced  to 
Brown  at  a  press  conference  in  De- 
cember 1972,  he  said,  "We  may  not  win 
the  Ivy  title  this  year.  But  I  guarantee 
you  this;  Brown  will  have  a  winning 
season." 

Reporters  who  were  there  winked 
at  each  other  and  smiled  quietly.  After 
all,  thev  had  been  down  this  road  be- 
fore, with  other  coaches,  in  other  times. 
Some  alumni  pricked  up  their  ears  at 
Anderson's  remarks.  Others  laughed. 
The  words  sounded  good  —  but  the 
tune  was  all  too  familiar. 

Anderson  sounded  like  a  miracle 
man  in  December  1972.  By  the  following 
November,  people  were  calling  him 
one. 

Consider  this:  The  4-3-1  overall 
record  was  Brown's  first  winning  sea- 
son since  1964,  and  its  first  in  Ivy  play 
since  1958.  And  the  four  Ivy  victories 
were  the  most  ever  recorded  by  Brown 
in  a  single  season. 

So  much  for  the  statistics.  There 
was  more  than  that  to  the  renaissance  of 
Brown  football  in  1973,  such  as  the  way 
the  team  kept  bouncing  back  from  ad- 
versity. In  the  opener.  Brown  trailed 
URI,  20-12,  with  ten  seconds  left  and 
the  Bears  80  long  yards  away;  they  tied 
it.  Yale  led  17-0  at  the  quarter;  Brown 


won,  34-25.  Princeton  led  6-0  in  the 
fourth  quarter;  Brown  won,  7-6.  In  a 
key  game,  Cornell  dominated  play  for 
three  quarters  and  led,  7-3;  Brown  won, 
17-7. 

Another  thing:  John  Anderson's 
Brown  team  was  fun  to  watch.  On  of- 
fense, the  Bears  filled  the  air  with  foot- 
balls, gaining  close  to  1,200  yards  in 
eight  games  with  pass  patterns  that 
drove  the  opposition  crazy.  And  when 
Brown  was  on  defense,  the  Bruins 
blitzed,  stunted,  and  continued  to  do 
exactly  what  the  opposition  didn't  ex- 
pect. In  short,  Anderson  got  the  most 
out  of  his  material. 

So  what  does  the  man  do  for  an  en- 
core? Well,  for  one  thing,  Anderson  has 
raised  his  sights.  This  time  around  he's 
shooting  for  an  Ivy  League  title.  This 
time,  no  one  is  laughing. 

"Last  year  it  was  a  case  of  the  staff 
getting  to  know  each  other  and  the  staff 
and  players  working  on  a  completely 
new  system,"  Anderson  says.  "This  fall 
when  the  102  candidates  report,  we  will 
be  miles  ahead  of  last  year. 

"We've  reached  a  first  plateau.  The 
kids  know  they  can  win.  They  know 
there's  no  one  on  that  schedule  they 
can't  beat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also 
know  no  one  will  be  taking  us  lightly 
any  more.  But  that's  fine  with  us.  We 
want  the  respect  of  the  league. 

"In  addition  to  experience  with  the 
system,  and  confidence,  we  have 
another  thing  going  for  us  this  year.  The 
players  will  report  back  in  superb  condi- 
tion. They  have  been  preparing  for  1974 
since  the  end  of  1973.  Now  they  know 
that  there  is  a  reward  for  their  off-season 
work  —  a  possible  shot  at  the  Ivy  title." 

Anderson  may  be  a  cockeyed  op- 
timist. He's  also  a  realist.  He  knows  that 
Brown  is  still  at  the  stage  where  every- 
thing will  have  to  go  right  for  the  Bruins 
to  finish  first. 

Part  of  Anderson's  hopes  are  built 
around  the  return  of  his  two  top  quar- 
terbacks, Pete  Beatrice  and  Dennis 
Coleman.  Beatrice,  after  a  rocky  soph- 
omore year,  came  into  his  own  last  fall, 
completing  65  of  111  passes  for  894 
yards  and  seven  touchdowns.  More 
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impcrtant,  bv  the  end  of  the  siMSon,  he 
held  mastered  Anderson's  offense  and 
was  in  complete  charge  on  the  field. 

Coleman,  a  transfer  from  Arizona 
Western,  gained  263  vards  passing  and 
was  a  real  threat  when  he  put  the  ball 
under  his  arm  and  headed  for  open 
spaces.  He  was  the  team's  third  leading 
runner  with  179  \ards. 

Brown's  four  leading  pass  receivers 
also  will  be  back:  tight  end  Bill  Kairit 
(6-3,  240),  split  ends  Jeff  Smith  and  Pete 
Chelovich,  and  halfback  Mike  Sokolow- 
ski.  And  there's  more.  Joining  the 
Bruins  is  sophomore  Bob  I'arnham,  a 
5-10,  170-pounder  from  Andover, 
Mass.,  a  highlv-regarded  receiver  who 
will  also  help  the  team  b\'  returning 
punts  and  kickoffs. 

Joining  Co-Captain  Sokolowski  in 
the  backfield  are  Kevin  Slatter\',  of 
whom  much  is  expected,  five  or  six 
other  running  backs  of  good  potential, 
and  a  promising  sophomore  fullback, 
Paul  Anderson. 

The  defense  will  be  led  b\'  Brown's 
All-East  candidate,  left  end  Bill  Taylor. 
The  6-0,  210-pound  co-captain  came 
into  his  o\\  n  midway  through  the  sea- 
son and  put  on  an  All-American  per- 
formance in  the  17-7  decision  over  Cor- 
nell. 

Tom  Clark,  a  junior  who  had  five 
interceptions  in  the  last  four  games  at  a 
corner  position,  will  be  shifted  to  safety 
this  fall.  Taylor  and  Clark  will  anchor  a 
defense  that  will  probably  be  a  blend  of 
experienced  veterans  and  strong  soph- 
omore prospects. 

Anderson  smiles  broadly  when  he 
talks  about  his  kicking  game.  Jose  Vio- 
lante,  only  a  junior,  broke  a  number  of 
Brown  field  goal  records  last  fall  while 
winning  All-Ivy  first-team  honors.  Mike 
Dodson,  another  junior,  ended  as  the 
Ivy  League's  second  leading  punter. 

During  the  off-season,  when  he 
wasn't  tending  to  his  recruiting.  Coach 
Anderson  was  at  the  drawing  board. 
The  Bruins  will  be  doing  many  new 
things  this  year. 

"You  can  never  stand  pat,'"  An- 
derson says,  "not  even  if  you're  leading 
the  nation  in  offense  and  defense.  You 
have  to  improvise  or  the  other  fellows 
catch  up  with  you.  We'll  be  adding 
some  pass  patterns  that,  frankly,  I  think 
are  unstoppable.  And  we  may  be  run- 
ning more  option  football.  On  defense 
we'll  be  doing  some  new  things  from 
our  multiple  base." 

Looking  at  the  rest  of  the  league, 
Anderson  picks  Yale  as  the  team  to 


beat,  partly  because  the\-  ended  strong 
and  have  most  of  their  people  back. 
Harvard,  which  always  has  c]uality  ma- 
terial, will  also  be  a  contender. 

Penn  will  remain  tough  on  offense, 
despite  the  loss  of  their  split  end,  Don 
Clune.  On  defense  the  Quakers  may  be 
shaky,  losing  eight  of  the  11  starters. 
Dartmouth  loses  two  fine  running  backs 
and  a  pair  of  All- Ivies  in  the  defensive 
line  —  but  Dartmouth  is  Dartmouth. 

Cornell  has  two  of  the  top  backs  in 
the  league  in  Malone  and  Fanelli.  They 
may  be  hurting  on  defense,  where  the 
losses  include  two  linebackers  and  Phil- 
lips, their  great  middle  guard.  The  en- 
tire secondary  also  has  graduated. 
Princeton  and  Columbia  don't  figure  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  Ivy  race. 

"No  one  is  going  to  dominate  the 
league  this  year,"  Anderson  says.  "The 
title  will  probably  go  to  the  team  that 
wants  it  the  most  and  forces  the  breaks. 
It  should  be  an  exciting  season." 

The  varsity  fall  schedules 

A  nine-game  football  schedule, 
featuring  home  contests  with  Penn, 
Dartmi>uth,  Princeton,  and  Cornell, 
along  with  URl,  highlights  the  fall 
sports  calendar. 

The  fall  schedules  follow,  with 
games  to  be  played  at  home,  unless 
otherwise  noted: 

Varsity  football:  Sept.  21  —at  Holy 
Cross.  Sept.  28  — URI.  Oct.  5  — Penn.  Oct. 
12  —  at  Yale.  Oct.  19  —  Dartmouth.  Nov.  2 

—  Princeton  (Homecoming).  Nov.  9  —  Cor- 
nell. Nov.  16— at  Harvard.  Nov.  23  — at 
Columbia. 

Varsity  soccer:  Sept.  25  —  Providence 
College.  Sept.  28 —  Boston  Univ.  Oct.  5  — 
Penn.  Oct.  8— at  URl.  Oct.  12- at  Yale 
Oct.  16— Springfield.  Oct.  19  — Dartmouth. 
Oct.  23  —  at  UConn.  Oct.  26  —  Army.  Oct. 
30  —  Amherst.  Nov.  2  —  Princeton.  Nov.  9 

—  Cornell.  Nov.  16  — at  Har\ard.  Nov.  23  — 
at  Columbia. 

Cross  Country:  Oct.  4  —  at  Yale.  Oct.  8 

—  at  PC  with  URl.  Oct.  11  — Har\ard   Oct 
18  —  at  Dartmouth.  Oct.  26  —  at  Fordham 
with  Lehigh.  Nov.  4  —  New  Englands.  Nov 
8  —  1  leps.  Nov.  18  —  IC4A's. 

15  to  be  inducted 
into  Hall  of  Fame 

Former  hockey  coach  Jim  Fullerton, 
internationalh'  known  ocean  racer  Ted 
Turner  '60,  and  basketball  coach  Gerr\' 
Alaimo  '58  arc  among  the  15  men  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Brown  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  this  fall. 


Mark  Donohue  '59,  winner  of  the 
1972  Indianapolis  500,  will  be  the  main 
speaker  at  the  4th  annual  induction 
dinner,  which  will  be  held  at  Andrews 
Hall  Dining  Room  on  Frida\ ,  November 
1,  the  start  of  the  Homecoming  week- 
end with  Princeton.  John  Rowe  Work- 
man, professor  of  classics,  will  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Those  to  be  inducted: 

Football  —  Tom  Barry  '03,  a  Walter 
Camp  second-team  All-American  in 
1902,  the  season  in  which  he  scored  all 
15  points  in  Brown's  15-6  victory  over 
Penn;  Guss  Russ  '05,  a  defensive  end 
and  offensive  fullback  who  holds  five 
Brown  records,  including  most  points  in 
one  game,  30;  Adrian  "Kit"  Regnier  '10, 
an  end  who  was  on  Walter  Camp's 
All-American  first  team  in  1909;  Al 
Cornsweet  '29,  a  sophomore  starter  on 
the  Iron  Men  and  one  of  Brown's  finest 
fullbacks;  Spencer  Manrodt  '40,  a 
tough,  agile  guard  who  started  every 
game  for  three  years;  and  Llo\d  Hill  '51, 
an  outstanding  tackle  in  the  Rip  Engle 
era. 

Basketball  —  Gerry  Alaimo  '58,  one 
of  Brown's  strongest  forwards  and  its 
fifth  highest  scorer  with  1,046  career 
points. 

Hockey  —  Russ  Kingman  '56,  a 
superb  rushing  defenseman  who  was 
twice  selected  All-East,  All-Ivy,  and 
All-New  England. 

Soccer  —  Vic  Dejong  '68,  a  skillful 
forward  and  an  All-American  choice 
who  pla\ed  at  Brown  in  an  era  when 
the  Bears  won  three  consecutive  lv\-  ti- 
tles and  were  35-1-2  overall. 

Track  —  Bill  Dwyer  '48,  who 
equalled  the  world's  record  for  the 
60-\ard  dash  at  the  Millrose  Games 
with  a  6.1  and  w  ho  also  won  New  Eng- 
land and  National  AAU  titles;  Jim  More- 
land  '61,  IC4A  440-yard  high  hurdles 
champion  and  New  England  title  holder 
in  several  e\ents. 

Szvimmhig —  Fred  Lee  35,  t\\  o-time 
New  England  intercollegiate  champion 
in  the  220  and  holder  of  Brow  n  records 
for  the  220  and  440. 

Wrestling  —  Angus  MacLean  '53, 
whc)  won  34  of  36  wrestling  matches  in 
four  years,  12  of  them  cm  pins. 

Specials  —  Jim  Fullerton,  hockey 
coach  at  Brown  from  1955  to  1970,  four- 
time  winner  of  the  New  England  Coach 
of  the  Year  Award  and  U.S.  College 
Coach  of  the  Year  in  1965;  Ted  Turner 
'60,  two-time  winner  of  the  Martini  &     I 
Rossi  Yachtsman  oi  the  Year  Award,  the; 
highest  honor  in  racing. 
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